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Introductory  Preface. 


PHRENOLOGY  is  the  science  that  treats  of  the  brain-centres  of  thought, 
^ and  may  be  described,  in  two  words,  as  cerebral  physiology.  Dr.  Gall’s 
system  of  cerebral  science  connects  distinct  faculties  of  the  mind  with 
certain  areas  or  centres  of  the  brain,  and  claims  to  discover  the  chatacter  and 
disposition  of  man  from  an  examination  of  the  living  head,  or  fiom  the  skull 
after  death.  The  brain  being  the  chief  instrument  concerned  in  the  manifest- 


ations of  mind,  phrenologians  have  rightly  contended  as  a primary  proposition  that, 
“ The  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind.  When  Dr.  Gall  hist  made  known  his 
doctrine,  many  of  the  leading  metaphysicians  of  the  day,  including  Sir  W illiam 
Hamilton,  Drs.  Barclay  and  Gordon,  Lords  Jeffrey  and  Broughton,  and  otheis, 
zealously  endeavoured  to  ridicule  and  overthrow  the  new  doctiine,  which  is  now 
universally  accepted.  That  the  brain  has  a plurality  of  separate  centies,  and 
their  corresponding  functions,  no  recognized  authority  will  now  attempt  to  deny. 
But,  in  the  past,  this  doctrine  has  been  keenly  opposed,  and  its  advocates  have 
been  greatly  abused  for  defending  it.  Modern  physioligists,  as  I shall  endeavoui 
to  show  elsewhere  in  this  work,  have  accepted  the  doctrine,  and  are  now  teaching 
it  ; therefore,  it  may  be  considered  as  no  longer  in  dispute.  The  disease,  01 
fatigue,  of  a particular  centre,  does  not  involve  the  disease  or  fatigue  of  all  the 
cerebral  centres.  Hence,  it  frequently  occurs  that  a change  of  occupation  is 
equal  to  a rest  ; thus  when  one  centre  is  tired  it  may  obtain  repose  whilst  otheis 
may  be  at  work. 


Insane  persons,  for  example,  usually  have  several  centres  of  normal  activity  ; 
that  is  to  say,  a person  may  have  some  centres  diseased  whilst  others  may  be  in 
a healthy  condition.  Dr.  Echer,  a famous  modern  anatomist,  says  : — “ 1 hat  the 
cortex  of  the  cerebrum,  the  undoubted  material  substratum  of  our  mental 
operations,  is  not  a single  organ  which  is  brought  into  play  as  a whole,  in  the 
exercise  of  each  and  every  psychical  function,  but  consists  rather  of  a multitude 
of  mental  organs,  each  of  w-hich  is  subservient  to  certain  intellectual  processes, 
is  a conviction  which  forces  itself  upon  us  almost  with  the  necessity  of  a claim  of 
reason.”  " If,  as  we  conceive  to  be  an  undoubted  fact,  certain  portions  of  the 
cortex  of  the  cerebrum  subserve  certain  intellectual  processes,  the  possibility  is 
at  once  conceded  that  we  shall  some  day  arrive  at  a complete  organography  of 
the  surface  of  the  brain — a science  of  the  localisation  of  the  psychical  functions.” 
As  will  be  observed  in  other  parts  of  this  work,  the  accuracy  of  the  phrenological 
• discoveries  respecting  the  speech  centre,  the  gustatory  centre,  and  many  other 
centres,  is  no  longer  in  dispute.  See  chapter  v. 
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It  may  be  truly  said  that  phrenology  to-day  stands  alone  in  its  unique 
explanation  of  the  connection  between  certain  intellectual  processes  and  certain 
developments  of  the  skull.  Furthermore,  phrenology  holds  the  field  in  account- 
ing for  the  otherwise  unanswerable  in  human  nature.  Being,  as  it  most  certainly 
is,  founded  upon  observation  and  experience,  aided  by  inductive  and  synthetical 
analogy,  it  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  highest  process  of  human  reason,  and 
the  principles  of  science.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  clearly  recognised  the  value  of 
the  science.  In  his  Lectures  on  Preaching  he  lucidly  says  : — “ I do  not  know 
anything  that  can  compare  in  facility  of  useableness  with  phrenology.”  In  my 
judgment,  those  who  oppose  the  main  principles  of  phrenology  to-day  are  not 
entitled  to  rank  either  as  anatomists  or  physiologists.  The  science  of  phrenology 
is  based  upon  ascertained  and  verified  facts  and  phenomena,  obtained  mainly 
through  observation ; and  is  just  as  capable  of  demonstration  as  natural 
philosophy.  Its  principles  are  essentially  simple,  and  lay  open  for  the  observant 
eyes  of  every  man  to  behold. 

We  should  remember  that  the  division  of  the  mind  into  elementary  faculties 
is  by  no  means  dependent  on  Dr.  Gall’s  discovery  of  the  localization  of  function 
in  the  brain.  I venture  to  think  that  all  modern  authorities  are  willing  to  admit 
that  the  psychological  part  of  phrenology  resembles,  in  a striking  degree,  that  of 
the  Scotch  school,  as  represented  by  Reid  and  Stewart. 

Further,  it  is  recorded  that  M.  Gamier — a contemporary  of  Gail  and 
Spurzheim — besides  drawing  the  latter’s  attention  to  the  likeness  existing 
between  the  psychology  of  phrenology  and  the  psychology  of  Reid  and  Stewart, 
quoted  extracts  from  their  works  to  prove  that  these  two  eminent  metaphysicians 
had  actually  enumerated  most  of  the  elementary  faculties  previous  to  the 
publication  of  Spurzheim’s  works.  Phrenology  requires  the  aid  of  objective  as 
well  as  subjective  observation,  the  one  serving  as  a check  to  the  other.  This 
seems  to  be  necessary  for  the  harmonious  exercise  of  both.  Furthermore,  it  is 
of  the  highest  importance  to  know  not  only  how  many  distinct  faculties  are 
involved  in  a particular  action,  but  also  the  particular  elementary  faculty  that 
predominates  for  the  time  being.  This,  of  course,  comes  almost  entirely  within 
the  sphere  of  subjective  observation  After  having  ascertained,  by  means  of 
psychology,  the  predominant  faculty  of  a given  phenomenon,  we  ought  then  to 
return  to  the  brain-centre  with  which  we  may  have  associated  the  phenomenon, 
and  then  proceed,  under  normal  conditions,  by  carefully  observing,  comparing, 
analysing,  and  classifying  phenomena,  until  (in  due  course)  we  can  perceive  or 
discover  that  a certain  area  of  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  a distinct  elementary  or 
primitive  faculty  of  the  mind. 

Dr.  Spurzheim  rightly  says: — ” The  essential  nature  of  the  faculties  is  that 
which  must  be  determined,  and  here  I differ  from  Dr.  Gall  entirely.  He  almost 
necessarily  began  by  observing  peculiar  talents  and  determinate  actions  in 
relation  to  the  development  of  certain  cerebral  parts  ; he  was  in  the  wrong, 
however,  to  give  names  to  those  from  particular  determinate  actions  ; for  actions 
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seldom  depend  on  single  powers."  I fully  endorse  the  foregoing  quotation.  It 
seems  to  me  well-nigh  impossible  to  perceive  or  discover  the  true  nature  of  the 
faculties  from  mere  objective  observation.  Hence,  instead  of  contending  that 
the  phrenological  division  of  the  mind  into  elementary  faculties  is  due  to  Dr. 
Gall's  discovery  of  the  localization  of  function  in  the  brain,  we  should  be  neaiet 
the  truth  in  quoting  Dr.  Spuzzheim’s  opinion,  wherein  he  says,  "Dr.  Galls 
observations  were  conducive  to  the  determination  of  special  faculties  and  of  then 
sphere  of  activity,  etc." 

Now,  it  comes  to  this : — To  observe  certain  phenomenon,  and  then  to 
associate  such  phenomenon  with  the  development  of  a certain  area  of  the  brain, 
comes  distinctly  within  the  sphere  of  objective  observation  ; this  being  the  case, 
it  is  self-evident  that  phrenology  requires  the  aid  of  both  the  objective  and  the 
subjective  method  of  observation. 

Dr.  Spurzheim  expressed  the  opinion  " that  the  time  would  come  when 
Phrenology,  in  common  with  Medicine  and  Law,  would  become  a regulat 
profession,  having  not  only  its  professorships  in  our  seats  of  learning,  but  its 
regular  practitioners  in  our  cities  and  villages,  who  would  be  consulted  by 
parents  touching  the  education  and  choice  of  occupation  adapted  to  theii 
children,  and  by  persons  employing  apprentices,  servants,  etc.,  as  much  as  the 
physician  is  now  in  sickness.” 

As  a matter  of  fact,  only  one  thing  remains  to  be  done  in  order  to  complete 
the  prophecy  of  Dr.  Spurzheim,  namely  : having  its  professorships  in  our  seats  of 
learning  ! The  fact  that  many  thousands  of  people  annually,  both  in  the  British 
Isles  and  America  (to  say  nothing  of  other  countries)  do  seek  the  aid  of 
phrenology  in  the  directions  mentioned  in  the  doctor’s  prediction,  clearly 
indicates  how  deeply  rooted  in  the  public  mind  the  claims  of  phrenology  have 
become.  Surely  the  time  has  come  when  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
London,  Edinburgh,  Wales,  and  Dublin,  might  with  advantage  institute  a 
doctorship  or  a professorship  of  phrenology,  and  thus  meet  a great  public  need. 
Further,  I venture  to  think  that  the  time  has  come  when  every  prisoner  who  is 
sent  to  penal  servitude  ought  to  receive  a phrenological  examination  ; not  only 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  if  possible,  the  cause  which  may  have  led  to  his 
crime,  but  to  discover  the  trend  of  his  abilities,  so  that  he  may  be  assigned  to  an 
occupation  which  will  harmonize  with  his  temperament.  In  this  way,  the 
educational,  disciplinary,  and  remedial  work  which  is  being  carried  on  at  our 
Reformatories  would  prove  of  inestimable  value.  (See  chapter  x).  Moreover, 
such  information  would  be  of  immense  value  to  the  governors  of  our  prisons. 


* 


The  late  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  (who  at  one  time  was  a powerful, 
opponent  of  phrenology),  in  his  work  entitled  “ Elsie  Venner,”  page  174,  says : — 
"The  limitations  of  human  responsibility  have  never  been  properly  studied, 
unless  it  be  by  phrenologists.  You  know  from  my  lectures  that  I consider 
Phrenology,  as  taught,  a pseudo-science,  and  not  a branch  of  positive  knowledge  ; 
but  for  all  that,  we  owe  it  an  immense  debt.  It  has  melted  the  world’s 
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conscience  in  its  crucible  and  cast  it  in  a new  mould,  with  features  like  those  of 
Moloch,  and  more  like  those  of  humanity.  If  it  has  failed  to  demonstrate  its 
system  of  special  correspondences,  it  has  proved  that  there  are  fixed  relations 
between  organisation,  and  mind,  and  character.  It  has  brought  out  that  great 
doctrine  of  moral  insanity,  which  has  done  more  to  make  men  charitable,  and 
soften  legal  and  theological  barbarism,  than  any  one  doctrine  I can  think  of 
since  the  message  of  ' peace  and  good-will  towards  men.’  ” 

V 

As  an  opponent  of  phrenology  the  learned  doctor’s  influence  was  not  confined 
to  America,  but  was  keenly  felt  in  Great  Britain  also,  where  he  made  a host  of 
opponents  to  Dr.  Gall’s  system  of  philosophy.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  he 
has  left  on  record  a most  valuable  testimonial  to  the  utility  of  Phrenological 
Science.  I venture  to  think  that  no  person,  of  ordinary  intelligence,  however 
doubtful  he  may  be  as  to  the  claims  of  phrenology  to  begin  w'ith,  can  critically 
and  honestly  read  this  work  through  without  being  convinced  of  the  truthfulness 
of  the  science.  The  study  of  phrenology  makes  us  feel  the  responsibilities  of 
life  ; it  teaches  us  that  the  great  duty  of  life  is  to  serve  one  another  (without 
regard  to  creed,  position,  or  nationality)  to  the  ultimate  perfection  and  happiness 
of  the  human  race ; and  further,  it  teaches  us  how  to  benefit  and  ennoble  the 
generations  yet  to  come,  according  to  the  degree  of  our  virtue,  and  vice  verm. 

The  forehead  of  man  has  been  applied  to  the  subject  of  the  government  of 
the  earth,  but  the  kind  of  government  depends  upon  the  development  of  the 
various  groups  of  faculties  or  brain-centres.  An  illustration  of  which  may  be 
briefly  described  as  follows  : — 


Fig.  2 


— 
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CROUP  1. — The  centres  of  self-preservation  represent  the  present  system  or 
rule  by  commerce,  i.e.,  by  material  selfish  interests. 

CROUP  2. The  social  centres  represent  government  by  republics,  kindred 

peoples,  and  others  co-operating  in  the  system. 

CROUP  3.— The  defensive  centres  represent  government  by  successful 
generals,  as  Alexander,  Hannibal,  Julius  Caesar,  Cromwell,  Napoleon,  and  others. 

CROUP  8.— The  superior  centres  represent  the  rule  of  priests,  as  the  church 
of  Rome  in  the  middle  ages. 

CROUP  9.  — The  governing  centres  represent  “ government  proper,  the  king 
being  chief  magistrate.’’ 

I am  not  aware  that  man  has  been  governed  in  any  but  these  five  ways. 
The  highest  form  of  human  government  can  only  result  from  the  harmonious 
exercise  of  all  the  groups  of  the  different  faculties 

As  a result  of  the  most  intense  concentration  of  thought  and  effort,  I have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Activeness  and  Courageousness  do  not  belong  to  one  and 
the  same  group  of  faculties.  I have,  therefore,  carried  my  re-division  of  the 
faculties  a step  further  than  was  thought  necessary  in  “ Result  of  Research  in 
Mental  Science.”  I will  venture  to  predict  that  my  re-division  of  the  centres 
will  constitute  a revolution  in  the  study  and  practice  of  Phrenology.  No  one,  so 
far,  has  attempted  to  dispute  the  new  division  of  the  centres  ; and  of  one  thing  I 
feel  fully  convinced,  namely,  that  no  other  division  of  the  centres  so  completely 
accords  with  Professor  Bain’s  remark — 11  The  cerebral  convolutions,  long  beyond 
the  reach  of  experimental  physiology,  have  at  length  began  to  yield  up  their 
secrets.” — “The  Senses  and  the  Intellect.”— pp.  29-31.  N 

That  the  brain  is  the  centre  for  voluntary  motion  ^.s  well  as  for  initiating 
ideas  may  be  considered  as  fully  established.  As  a rfiatter  of  fact,  the  early 
phrenologists  were  well  acquainted  with  such  phenomena,  hence  it  is  no  new 
discovery,  as  some  modern  writers  seem  to  suppose.  It  is  only  fair  to  remind 
the  reader  that  Dr.  Gall  himself,  in  a letter  to  Baron  de  Retzer — in  which  he 
announced  his  discoveries — stated  “ that  there  was  a strange  communication  of 
the  muscles  with  the  cerebral  organs,”  adding—  " When  certain  cerebral  organs 
are  put  in  action  you  are  led,  according  to  their  seat,  to  take  certain  positions,  as 
though  you  are  drawn  by  a wire,  so  that  one  can  discover  the  seat  of  the  acting 
organs  by  the  motions.” 

I have  aimed  at  putting  the  whole  system  of  Phrenology  into  a concise, 
scientific,  and  logical  order,  and  have  endeavoured  to  achieve  this  end  by  taking 

I up  the-subject  just  where  the  great  founders  of  the  science  have  left  it,  with  the 
determination  to  complete  and  perfect,  as  far  as  possible,  their  labours.  Amongst 
' other  things  I have  set  myself  the  unenviable  task  of  separating,  once  for  all, 
positive  observations  from  a number  of  ingenious  conjectures.  A critical  and 
Analytical  examination  of  the  so-called  organs  of  Destructiveness,  Coinbativencss, 
i ; Comparison,  and  Mirthfulness,  and  their  definitions  on  the  old  lines,  prove  them  to  be 
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nothing  more  or  less  than  ingenious  coup  etures.  In  the  present  state  of  phrenological 
knowledge  we  cannot  all  be  great  authorities  ; but  most  of  us  can  do  some  little 
towards  sifting,  for  ourselves,  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  in  the  works  of  the  great 
teachers  who  have  gone  over  the  ground. 

At  one  time  the  shadow  of  a great  name  was  worshipped  at  the  expense  of 
truth,  so  much  so,  that  a quotation  from  Aristotle,  or  some  other  eminent 
philosopher,  was  adequate  to  refute  the  most  obvious  defence  of  truth,  or  to 
establish  the  most  ridiculous  proposition.  People  of  the  same  type  exist  to-day, 
but,  curiously  enough,  they  usually  prefer  to  fight  under  cover,  being  either 
afraid  or  ashamed  to  show  their  faces  in  open  and  honest  warfare.  Fortunately, 
however,  for  science  and  humanity,  there  is,  at  the  present  time,  a growing 
tendency  not  only  to  consider  and  examine  theories  in  the  light  of  observed  facts, 
but  to  believe  and  act  accordingly.  Bigotry  is,  therefore,  losing  ground  every- 
where. It  is  related  of  a certain  scientific  pretender  that,  when  reminded  that 
the  facts  were  at  variance  with  the  proposition  which  he  had  advanced,  he 
indignantly  said  in  reply  thereto  : “ So  much  the  worse  for  the  facts.”  Writing 
on  the  authority  of  experimental  facts  which  have  been  obtained  mainly  from 
observation,  and  confirmed  by  experience,  and  verified  by  eminent  testimony.  I 
am  compelled  to  take  an  opposite  view,  and  say  : When  a proposition  is  at  variance 
with  well-known  facts , so  much  the  worse  for  the  proposition  ! 

In  offering  this  book  to  " all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,”  I do  so  with  a 
deep  conviction  that  it  contains  ideas  and  principles  that  will  be  of  lasting 
benefit  to  mankind.  My  main  object  being  to  vindicate  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Phrenology — this  being  absolutely  necessary  in  the  light  of  recent 
research — I herewith  present  the  results  rather  than  the  details  of  my  researches; 
to  do  the  latter  would  involve  too  much  time  and  expense  to  be  practical  in  an 
age  which  demands  “ much  in  little.'" 

My  programme  is  by  no  means  completed.  But  before  I proceed  any 
further  with  it  I purpose,  for  a little  while,  at  any  rate,  to  watch  the  fate  of  this 
very  modest  effort,  and  keep  sufficient  material  in  reserve  to  repair  any  ordinary 
damage  which  my  critics  may  be  able  to  do  to  my  nine-towered  castle.  Of  one 
thing  I have  no  doubt,  before  my  critics  can  seriously  damage  my  castle,  they 
will  have  to  invent  some  new  form  of  ammunition,  and  by  that  time  I may  be 
able  to  improve  my  own  ammunition  sufficiently  to  drive  them  from  their 
trenches.  Be  that  as  it  may,  time  will  prove  all  things.  In  the  meantime,  let 
us  put  pi-ejudice  and  bigotry  on  one  side,  and  aim  at  the  advancement  of  truth, 
the  progress  and  the  happiness  of  the  human  race.  I feel  justified  in  asking  for 
the  fraternal  co-operation  of  all  Students,  Teachers,  and  Professors  of 
Phrenology;  Editors  and  Authors;  Philanthropists  and  Christians;  Physicians, 
and  Ministers  ; Lawyers  and  Scientists  ; Magistrates  and  Legislators. 

According  to  a previous  announcement,  this  work  should  have  been 
published  in  1899,  under  the  title  of  “ Modern  Mental  Philosophy;  or,  Logical 
and  Scientific  Phrenology.”  But  on  receipt  of  the  following  suggestive  letter 
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from  the  Fowler  & Wells  Co.,  New  York,  I decided  to  re-name  and  call  it 

The  Revised  Twentieth=Century  Phrenology. 

“27,  East  21st  Street,  New  York, 

July  18th,  1899. 

“ Prof.  John  William  Taylor, 

Skipton  Street,  Morecambe, 

England. 

“ Dear  Sir. 

“ With  regard  to  “Result  of  Research,’’  your  theories  are  perhaps  a little 
in  advance  of  the  time,  and  possibly  may  take  effect  in  the  Twentieth  Century. 

You  have  the  best  of  motives  in  your  criticisms  of  the  eminent  men  of  the 
profession  who  have  gone  before,  and  may  have  great  revelations  to  make  in 
the  future  with  regard  to  the  location  of  the  various  faculties. 

Trusting  you  are  well,  with  best  regards, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Fowler  & Wells  Co., 

M.  H.  Pxercy,  Manager.” 

As  to  whether  or  no  my  theories  are  perhaps  a little  in  advance  of  the  times , I am, 
for  the  present,  at  any  rate,  content  to  leave  that  matter  to  the  judgment  of  the 
reader.  All  I desire  to  ask  in  the  meantime,  is  a careful  examination  of  the 
facts  ot  the  case,  and  the  arguments,  in  defence  thereof. 

Personally,  I have  a conviction  that  no  recognised  authority  on  Phrenology 
will  again  attempt  to  defend  certain  old  theories.  In  order  to  comprehend  the 
main  teachings  of  this  book,  nothing  is  demanded  of  the  reader  (of  ordinary 
education)  beyond  attention.  True,  there  are  in  this  work  certain  physiological 
and  other  expressions,  which  can  only  be  justly  estimated  by  the  specialist,  but 
these  are  not  practically  necessary  to  the  comprehension  of  the  essential  parts. 

It  has  entailed  much  labour  in  sifting  various  theories — thus  each 
proposition  has  been  thoroughly  tested  again  and  again.  This  book  is  the  result 
of  much  personal  labour  and  research,  my  object  being  neither  to  defend  nor 
oppose  certain  views,  but  simply  to  get  at  the  truth,  and  give  the  student  and 
searcher  after  truth  the  benefit  of  my  toil  and  experience.  If  it  proves  effectual 
and  contributes  anything  towards  this  end  I shall  feel  rewarded  for  my  effort. 

I send  this  book  forth  with  the  sincere  hope  that  its  mission  will  be 
attended  with  usefulness  and  success. 

THE  AUTHOR. 

Morecambe, 

May,  1 goo, 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  Nomenclature  of  the  Temperaments  ; both 

Ancif:nt  and  Modern. 


Tig.  3 — Allegory:  An  Unnatural  Stat  ■ of  Things,  indicating  Confusion  and  Chaos. 


Writers  on  the  temperaments,  from  the  days  of  Hippo- 
crates down  to  Thomas,  (with  comparatively  few 
exceptions),  have  been  physicians,  in  the  regular 
practice  of  their  profession.  Now,  the  fact  that  these  gentlemen 
are  accustomed  to  have  their  attention  frequently  directed  to 
various  abnormal  and  diseased  conditions  of  the  human  bodv. 

J 7 

easily  accounts  for  their  nomenclature ; and,  their  use  of 
pathological  rather  than  anatomical  and  physiological  names. 
From  a pathological  standpoint  their  nomenclature  is  accurate 
and  practical,  but  not  when  applied  to  anatomical  and 
phvsiological  conditions. 

History  clearly  indicates  that,  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates 
and  the  ancient  physicians  down  to  the  present  day,  the 
doctrine  of  the  temperaments  has  been  frequently  discussed  : 
but,  no  great  improvement  seems  to  have  been  made  until 
within  comparatively  recent  times. 
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I think  all  physiologists  who  have  given  reasonable 
attention  to  the  study  of  the  temperaments  are  agreed  upon 
the  point,  that  the  brain  takes  its  configuration  and  quality 
from  the  mind  which  forms  and  makes  use  of  it.  That  being 
the  case,  the  body  is  accurately  modelled  according  to  the 
pattern  made  by  the  brain  ; hence,  any  particular  temperament 
is  primarily  a result  and  not  a cause  of  character.  Now, 
although  at  this  point  I am  anxious  to  impress  upon  the  mind 
of  the  reader  the  fact  that  temperamental  conditions  of  the 
body  are  the  result  of  pre-existing  mental  influences,  I have  no 
desire  to  underestimate  the  reactive  influence  of  temperament 
upon  mental  characteristics. 

The  temperaments,  according  to  Hippocrates,  “the  father 
of  medicine,”  were  fourfold,  and  depended  upon  what  were 
then  considered  as  the  four  distinct  elements  of  the  human 
body,  namely : the  blood,  the  phlegm,  the  yellow  bile,  and 
the  black  bile.  The  predominance  of  one  of  these  elements  in 
a person  produced  his  particular  temperament. 

1.  — Persons  with  an  excessive  amount  of  blood  were 
considered  of  the  Sanguine  Temperament. 

2.  — Those  in  whom  the  phlegm  predominated  were  con- 
sidered of  the  Phlegmatic  Temperament. 

3.  — People  in  whom  the  yellow  bile  was  excessive  were 
said  to  be  of  the  Choleric  Temperament. 

4.  — Persons  in  whom  the  black  bile  was  abundant,  were 
considered  to  be  of  the  Melancholic  Temperament. 

Moreover,  the  ancients  believed  in  certain  correspondences 
between  the  temperaments  at  different  periods  of  life,  climatic 
conditions,  and  so  on.  As  is  shown  in  the  following  examples  : 

1.  — The  Sanguine  Temperament  was  thought  to  correspond 
with  youth,  emulation,  summer,  and  a warm  climate. 

2.  — The  Phlegmatic  Temperament  with  infancy,  timidity, 
spring,  and  a temperate  climate. 

3.  — The  Choleric  Temperament  with  manhood,  ambition, 
autumn,  and  a hot  climate. 
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4. — The  Melancholic  Temperament  with  age,  moroseness, 
winter,  and  a cold  climate. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  (with  the 
exception  of  the  first  three  items  in  section  2),  there  is,  in  the 
light  of  modern  research,  more  fiction  than  truth  in  the  fore- 
going descriptions. 

dEgineta,  an  ancient  physician,  adopted  Hippocrate’s 
theory  of  the  temperaments,  and  describes  them  somewhat  as 
follows  : 

1.  — Persons  of  the  Sanguine  Temperament  were  thought  to 
be  liable  to  putrid  disorders  ; and  as  being  hot  and  moist,  and 
more  fleshy  than  is  proper,  hairy  and  hot  to  the  touch. 

2.  — Persons  in  whom  the  Phlegmatic  Temperament 
predominated,  were  considered  as  cold  and  moist,  gross,  fat, 
and  lax  ; with  a skin  soft  and  white  ; the  limbs  and  muscles 
weak  ; the  hair  tawny  and  not  abundant ; the  character  timid, 
spiritless,  and  inactive. 

3.  — Persons  of  the  Choleric  Temperament  were  considered 
as  warm  and  dry,  and  known  by  their  abundant  dark  hair  : 
dark  skin  ; large  and  prominent  arteries  and  veins  ; and  well 
articulated  muscular  body. 

4.  — Those  in  whom  the  Melancholic  Temperament  pre- 
dominated were  considered  cold  and  dry,  and  known  by  hard, 
slender,  and  white  bodies  ; little  hair  ; small  joints  and  muscles  : 
timid,  spiritless,  and  desponding. 

The  foregoing  descriptions  of  the  temperaments  may  have 
been  suitable  for  the  age  in  which  they  were  written.  But,  be 
that  as  it  may,  I am  fully  convinced  that  they  are  valueless  at 
the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century.  Dr.  Gregory  added  to  the 
fourfold  classification  of  the  ancients,  a fifth,  which  he  called 
the  Nervous  Temperament  ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  Cullen 
reduced  them  to  two — the  Sanguine  and  the  Melancholic. 

At  a later  date,  Richerand,  in  his  Elemens  de  Physiologie > 
writes  with  much  clearness  and  point  on  the  temperaments. 
He  considers  the  Melancholic  Temperament  of  the  ancients  as 
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abnormal  and  diseased,  rather  than  a natural  condition  of  the 
body.  He  took  the  same  view  of  the  Nervous  Temperament  as 
described  by  Dr.  Gregory.  In  my  judgment,  Richerand’s 
view  of  the  case  is  accurate.  The  ancients  undoubtedly  looked 
upon  the  temperaments  too  much  from  a pathological  point  of 
view,  and  gave  too  little  attention  to  the  reciprocal  influences 
of  mental  and  physical  qualities  and  conditions  as  a whole. 

Hoffmann  on  the  Temperaments. 

Hoffmann  says: — “Melancholic  men  should  be  coun- 
sellors ; Choleric  persons,  generals,  ambassadors,  and  orators  ; 
and  Sanguine  people,  courtiers  ; but  men  who  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  Phlegmatic  must  be  condemned  to  the  lowest 
employments,  being  fit  only  for  common  labourers  or  soldiers.” 

I am  happy  to  think  that  most  of  the  modern  writers  on 
the  temperaments  take  a much  broader  view  of  the  foregoing 
issues.  We  are  most  certainly  a long  way  ahead  of  Hoffmann 
in  our  ideas  of  character  and  temperament. 

Spurzheim  on  the  Temperament. 

Dr.  Spurzheim  seems  to  have  accepted  (with  a slight 
modification),  the  ancient  classification  of  the  temperaments  ; 
and  further,  he  appears  to  have  adopted  the  Nervous  Tempera- 
ment, as  proposed  by  Dr.  Gregory.  The  labours  of  Gall  and 
Spurzheim  were,  apparently,  too  closely  confined  to  the  brain 
and  its  functions  to  permit  them  to  do  much  in  the  way  of 
improving  upon  the  old  classification  and  nomenclature  ol  the 
temperaments. 

1.  The  Sanguine  Temperament , according  to  Spurzheim, 
“ is  proclaimed  by  a tolerable  consistency  of  flesh,  moderate 
plumpness  of  parts,  light  or  chestnut  hair,  blue  eyes,  great 
activity  of  the  arterial  system,  a strong,  full  and  frequent  pulse, 
and  an  animated  countenance.  Persons  thus  constituted  are 
easily  affected  by  external  impressions,  and  possess  greater 
energy  than  those  of  the  Lymphatic  or  Phlegmatic  Tempera- 
ment.” 

This  description  of  the  Sanguine  Temperament  answers 
fairly  well  for,  or  represents  what  I now  consider  to  be  the 
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Vascular  Temperament,  and  which,  in  a previous  edition  of 
my  Register,  I called  the  Arterial  Temperament.  The  latter 
name  at  once  suggests  the  animated  countenance,  indicating  a 
rich  flow  of  blood  through  the  arteries  and  veins  proper  to  it. 
The  name,  however,  in  my  judgment,  is  too  limited.  The 
term  “Sanguine”  is  not  only  too  limited,  but  worse  still, 
misleading.  “Sanguine”  suggests  hopefulness,  which,  though 
usually  true  of  its  representatives,  is  not  the  correct  idea. 

2.  The  Lymphatic  or  Phlegmatic  Temperament  according  to 
Spurzheim,  “is  indicated  by  a pale  white  skin,  fair  hair, 
roundness  of  form,  and  repletion  of  the  cellular  tissue.  The 
flesh  is  soft,  the  vital  actions  are  liquid,  the  pulse  is  feeble  ; all 
indicate  slowness  and  weakness  in  the  vegetative,  affective,  and 
intellectual  functions.” 

This  description  truly  represents  an  abnormal  development 
of  the  Nutritive  Temperament,  rightly  called  the  Lymphatic 
Temperament,  it  being  indicative  of  a pathological  rather  than 
a natural  physiological  condition. 

3.  The  Bilious  Temperament,  according  to  Spurzheim,  “is 
characterized  by  black  hair,  a yellowish  or  brown  skin,  black 
eyes,  moderately^  full,  but  firm  muscles  and  harshly  expressed 
forms.  Those  endowed  with  this  constitution  have  a strongly 
marked  and  a decided  expression  of  countenance  ; they  manifest 
great  general  activity  and  functional  energy7.” 

This  description  is  more  indicative  of  a pathological  than 
a natural  physiological  condition.  Persons  in  whom  this 
temperament  predominate  are  usually  inclined  to  overwork 
their  body  and  brain,  and  especially7  are  they  liable  to  neglect 
their  proper  rest  : this  act  prevents  the  liver  from  doing  its  work 
efficiently. 

The  above  description,  like  the  foregoing  ones,  is  indica- 
tive rather  of  a pathological  than  of  a natural  physiological 
condition.  This  temperament  represents  the  excessive  or 
diseased  condition  of  the  Cerebral  Temperament,  which,  by 
the  way7,  embraces  the  brain  and  cranial  nerves.  It  will  be 
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clearly  seen  from  Dr.‘  Spurzheim's  descriptions  of  the  tempera- 
ments, that  it  remained  for  the  later  phrenologists  or 
physiologists  to  place  the  Temperaments  on  a truly  anatomical 
and  physiological  basis. 

Since  my  book  entitled  “Result  of  Research  in  Mental 
Science  ” was  published,  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  not 
only  must  the  threefold  system  of  the  temperaments  be  given 
up  or  revised,  but  the  fourfold  arrangement  also.  I felt  then 
that  the  temperaments  could  not,  with  anything  like  accuracy, 
be  considered  under  less  than  four  headings  ; but,  even  in  that 
arrangement,  there  is  considerable  mixing  of  distinct  elements 
and  their  separate  functions.  Moreover,  the  application  of  my 
own  rules  in  practice  have  fully  convinced  me  that  to  be  clear, 
distinct,  definite  and  accurate,  the  temperaments  must  be 
anatomically  and  physiologically  classified  under  seven  head- 
ings. The  excessive  or  diseased  condition  of  any  one  of  those 
temperaments  produces  one  of  seven  distinct  pathological 
conditions,  particulars  of  which  are  given  elsewhere. 

Fowler  and  Jacques  on  the  Temperaments. 

Both  Fowler  and  Jaques,  who  support  the  threefold 
division  of  the  temperaments,  have  failed,  on  their  own  show- 
ing, to  maintain  that  position.  The  threefold  division  is  given 
as  follows  : 

1. — The  Mental  Temperament  is  usually  spoken  and 
written  of  as  comprising  the  whole  of  the  nervous  system.  It 
represents  the  brain  and  all  the  cranial  nerves. 

2.  — The  Motive  Temperament  embraces  the  muscles,  the 
tendons,  the  bones,  and  the  ligaments. 

3.  — The  Vital  Temperament  includes  all  the  internal 
organs  (a  large  order  to  say  the  least  of  it),  namely  : (a),  the 
Respirative  system  : (b),  the  Vascular  system  ; and  (c),  the 
Digestive  and  Assimilative  systems.  In  the  first  place,  I will 
endeavour  to  show  what,  in  my  judgment,  is  wrong  in  the 
threefold  division  of  the  temperaments. 

1. — The  Mental  or  Cerebral  Temperament — which  ? As  a 
matter  of  fact,  all  the  temperaments  are  concerned  with  the 
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phenomena  of  mind.  To  possess  a purely  mental  (cerebral) 
temperament  does  not  mean,  as  the  name  suggests,  to  possess 
the  best  state  or  condition  of  mind.  Why  give  a name  that 
belongs  to  all,  to  any  one  in  particular  ? Again,  the  term 
mental  temperament  is  not  a good  name,  because  we  are 
frequently  abliged  to  use  the  term  mental  in  relation  to  different 
mental  conditions  which  do  not  depend  upon  the  cerebral 
development.  Hence,  the  use  of  the  term  for  a particular 
temperament  leads  to  endless  confusion. 

2.  — The  Motive  or  Muscular  Temperament — which  ? It  is 
generally  understood  that  the  mind  gives  the  motion  to  the 
body.  Nowr,  as  the  brain  is  the  chief  seat  of  all  motive  pow’er 
— the  place  where  all  our  thoughts  are  originated — it  is  a 
mistake  to  call  any  temperament  motive.  The  mind  is  capable 
of  so  many  and  varied  motives,  that  to  use  the  term  “ motive  ” 
in  relation  to  the  Muscular  temperament  is  to  mislead  those 
who  are  asked  to  use  the  term  as  a name. 

3.  — The  Vital  or  Nutritive  Temperament — which  ? The 
fusion  of  the  Sanguine  and  Lymphatic  temperaments  (w'hich 
means  Vascular  and  ’Nutritive)  into  one  form,  called  the  Vital 
temperament,  has  produced  much  confusion ; for  the 
“sanguine”  (vascular)  man  has  not  that  fatty  tissue  which 
makes  the  Lymphatic  man  the  largest  of  his  race.  Fowder,  in 
his  “How  to  Study  Phrenology,”  is  obliged  to  write  of  “the 
sanguine  form  of  the  vital,”  which,  in  truth,  means  the 
Nutritive-Vascular  Temperament.  Further,  Jaques  is  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  the  typical  Scotchman  has  the  “motive- 
sanguine,”  which  means  that  he  has  the  Muscular  Tempera- 
ment ; but,  derives  his  complexion  from  the  arterial  system, 
without  any  reference  to  the  abdominal. 

Therefore,  I submit  that  the  two  leading  supporters  of  the 
three-fold  arrangement  are  witnesses  to  the  defects  in  their  own 
system,  and  that  it  has  accordingly  broken  down. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


A Revised  Classification  of  the  Temperaments  from 
an  Anatomical  and  Physiological 
Point  of  View. 


■he  term  temperament  is 
derived  from  the  Latin 
tempro,  and  signifies  a 
mingling  of  parts  or  a mixture  of 
certain  elements  in  due  proportion. 
In  all  departments  of  nature  every- 
thing, whether  animate  or  inani- 
mate, has  its  own  particular  form 
or  temperament  ; tempered  to- 
gether to  serve  its  special  purpose 
in  nature.  By  temperament  we 
mean  a constitutional  diathesis  or 
condition,  produced  by  the  pre- 
dominance of  certain  physical 
elements  of  the  body,  which  con- 
dition depends  upon  the  combina- 
tions of  the  body’s  various 
systems  of  organs  and  the  laws 
affecting  them.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  a fair  knowledge  of  these  organs  and  their  functions 
are  essential  to  the  student  of  Phrenology. 


Fig.  4.— Allegory:  Confusion  and 
Chaos  Changed  to  Order. 


In  giving  advice  upon  the  vocation  a person  should  follow, 
we  are  bound  to  carefully  consider  this  most  important  matter ; 
otherwise  we  are  liable  to  make  serious  blunders.  To  be  able 
to  give  sound  advice  on  the  choice  of  an  occupation  we  must 
:be  thoroughly  versed  in  the  temperaments. 
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The  temperaments,  in  my  judgment,  are  a matter  oi  vital 
importance,  lying,  as  they  do,  at  the  very  root  of  the  whole 
stem  of  Phrenology.  I have  felt  for  some  time  past  that  a 
new  classification  of  the  temperaments  was  one  of  the  pressing 
needs  of  the  phrenological  profession.  The  temperaments  are 
of  the  utmost  consequence  in  determining  character,  and  to  go 
wrong  here  is  to  undermine  the  phrenological  science  at  its 
very  root  and  base.  It  is  not  the  copestone  of  the  edifice  that 
is  removed,  but  the  very  foundation-stone. 

I am  convinced  that  a careful  and  unprejudiced  examina- 
tion of  the  present  division  or  classification  will  conclusively 
prove  that  the  temperaments,  whether  viewed  anatomically  or 
physiologically,  are  seven-fold. 

The  human  body  then,  according  to  my  revised  classifica- 
tion of  the  temperaments  is  made  up  of  seven  marvellous 
systems  of  organs — each  system  having  its  special  function  in 
the  wonderful  economy  of  nature — after  the  following  beautiful 

orc^ei  ' i.  The  Cerebral  System. 

2.  The  Muscular  System. 

3.  The  Respirative  System. 

4.  The  Vascular  System. 

5.  The  Nutritive  System. 

6.  The  Excretive  System. 

7.  The  Sensative  S}^stem. 

Each  temperament  is  the  result  of  a predominance  of  one 
of  these  systems  over  the  whole  of  the  others  ; all  the  same 
elements  existing  in  each  case,  and  differing  only  in  degree. 
This  classification  is  naturally  divided  into  branches,  in  order 
to  include  all  the  organs  which  perform  the  functions  of 
physical  man.  It  is  a settled  problem  in  mental  science  that 
the  chief  function  of  the  brain  is  the  manifestation  of  mind. 
Now,  the  fact,  that  the  cranium  is  considered  the  “ dome  of 
thought  ” or  “ the  palace  of  the  Soul  ” is,  in  my  judgment, 
sufficient  reason  for  considering  the  brain  and  cranial  nerves 
worthy  of  the  first  place  in  the  present  classification  of  the 
temperaments. 
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Section  I. 

The  Cerebral  System 

This  system  embraces  the  brain  and  the  cranial  nerves. 
The  brain,  as  a whole,  is  an  oval  mass  filling  the  interior  of  the 
skull,  consisting  of  two  substances,  a gray  coloured  matter,  and 
a white  medullary  matter.  It  is  divided,  both  in  form  and  in 
function,  after  the  following  order  : 

1.  The  Cerebrum  ; 

2.  The  Cerebellum  ; 

3.  The  Pons  or  Bridge  ; and 

4.  The  Medulla  Oblongata. 


Fig.  5. — The  Cerebral  System. 

The  weight  of  the  brain  of  an  adult  man  averages  about  50oz.,  that  of  an 
adult  woman  about  45oz.  Tne  humsn  brain  is  heavier  than  that  of  any  other 
animal,  the  elephant  and  whale  excepted.  The  proportion  of  brain-weight  to 
body-weight  is  also  greater  in  man  than  in  the  rest  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions  among  small  biids  and  small  monkeys. 
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1.  Hie  Cerebrum — The  cerebrum  is  longitudinally  divided 
into  two  hemispheres  by  a scythe-shaped  process,  and  each  of 
these  into  three  lobes.  The  furrows  between  the  convolutions 
are  covered  by  the  pia  mater , a delicate  fibrous  membrane, 
which  lies  upon  the  immediate  surface  of  the  brain,  bending* 
down  naturally  into  all  its  cavities. 

By  means  of  the  convolutions  the  surface  of  the  brain  is 
greatly  increased,  and  power  accordingly  is  gained  with 
wonderful  economy  of  space.  Physiologists  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  the  power  of  the  brain,  as  a whole,  is 
dependent  upon  the  number  and  depth  of  its  convolutions. 

Further,  modern  physiologists  believe  that  the  convolutions 
of  the  brain  are  the  material  bases  of  all  intellectual  activity, 
and  the  illustrious  Dr.  Gall  said,  “ The  convolutions  of  the 
brain  must  be  recognised  as  the  parts  in  which  the  instincts, 
sentiments  and  p>ropensitics  (or  faculties  of  self-preservation),  are 
exercised,  and  in  general  the  moral  (or  superior),  and  intellectual 
forces.” — Gall,  vol,  n.,  p.  21. 

Dr.  Gall  and  modern  physiologists  are  therefore  in  agree- 
ment upon  this  important  issue. 

The  convolutions  of  the  brain  cannot  by  any  known 
method  be  measured  from  the  ear  to  the  surface.  But 
numerous  observations,  combined  with  experience,  have 
enabled  us  to  form  a very  close  approximation  in  measuring 
the  convolutions,  by  carefully  noting  comparative  developments 
from  given  points.  The  following  three  examples  will  illustrate 
my  meaning  : 

1.  — The  intellectual  types  of  brain  are  noted  for  the 
complexity,  length,  and  depth  of  convolution  in  the  region 
of  the  frontal  bobes,  which  of  course,  is  the  seat  of  the 
intellectual  centres. 

2.  — The  criminal  types,  as  a rule  show  complexity 
and  depth  of  the  convolutions  in  the  temporal  lobes,  and 
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comparative  weakness  of  the  convolutions  of  the  frontal, 
superior,  and  parietal  regions  of  the  brain. 

3. — The  noble  aud  superior  types  usually  indicate 
complexity  and  depth  of  the  convolutions  in  the  superior, 
pre-frontal  and  parietal  lobes. 

Mere  belief  or  disbelief  in  Phrenology,  in  my  judgment, 
counts  for  little  or  nothing.  Dr.  Gall  was  a man  of  strong 
conviction,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  result  of  untiring 
labour  and  frequent  appeals  to  nature. 

I fully  endorse  the  following  sentiment  uttered  by  Dr.  Gall, 
and  to  those  who  oppose  cerebral  physiology  I would  like  to 
repeat  with  him,—”  If  they  (the  centres)  have  escaped  you, 
admit  it,  and  confess  to  the  public  that  you  are  ignorant  of 
them,  and  do  not  commit  yourself  by  maintaining  that  a thing 
does  not  exist  merely  because  you  are  ignorant  of  it,  and  that 
another  who  has  applied  himself  for  many  years  to  a study  is 
as  ignorant  of  it  as  yourself.”— Gall,  vol.  iii.,  p.  299. 

The  cerebrum  contains  the  centres  of  perception,  retention, 
reflection,  and  all  other  essentially  human  faculties.  But,  as 
these  issues  are  fully  dealt  with  elsewhere,  I need  not  say  more 
upon  them  for  the  present.  I may,  however,  just  add  in  passing 
that  through  the  lower  part  of  the  frontal  lobes  we  receive  all 
impressions  from  external  objects.  They  communicate  their 
impressions  to  the  brain  through  the  medium  of  special  nerves. 

The  five  senses  are  divided  thus  : 

A.  The  Nerves  of  Sight. 

B.  The  Nerves  of  Touch. 

C.  The  Nerves  of  Hearing. 

D.  The  Nerves  of  Smelling. 

E.  The  Nerves  of  Tasting. 

2.  The  Cerebellum. — The  Cerebellum,  or  little  brain,  is 
situated  under  the  back  part  of  the  cerebrum,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cranium,  in  the  hollows  of  the  occipital  bone. 
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Pig'.  6.— The  Brain. 

1,  The  arbor  vitas ; 2,  the  cerebellum;  3,  the  medulla  oblongata;  4,  the 
pons  varolii;  5,  the  crus  cerebri ; 6.  the  motor  < culic  ; 7,  the  corpora  albicantia; 

8,  the  pituitary  body;  9,  the  optic  nerve;  Id,  the  optic  thalamus;  11,  the 
fOrnix ; 12,  the  septum  lucidum ; 13  the  corpus  callosum ; 14.  the  third 

ventricle;  15,  the  canal  of  communication  between  the  third  and  the  fourth 
ventricle  ; 16,  the  fourth  ventricle  ; 17  the  pinal  gland. 

The  cerebellum  is  divided  into  two  lateral  lobes,  and  a 
central  lobe,  which  in  human  anatomy  is  called,  the  vemiform 
process.  In  birds,  and  in  the  lower  animals,  this  central  lobe 
exists.  The  cerebellum  is  connected  with  the  adjoining 
portions  of  brain  by  means  of  three  pairs  of  nerve  fibres,  known 
as  peduncles.  It  is  connected  with  the  medulla  oblongata  by 
inferior  peduncles.  The  cerebellum  is  subdivided  by  anatomists 
into  a number  of  small  lobes,  and  consists  of  a gray  and  white 
matter,  somewhat  like  the  cerebrum,  but  is  not  convoluted. 


The  Function  of  the  Cerebellum. — The  energy  of  the 
generative  feeling  bears  a most  striking  and  intimate  relation  to 
the  development  of  the  cerebellum  from  the  ear  backward.  A 
point  which  Phrenologists  have  always  observed.  In  infants 
the  cerebellum  is  the  least  developed  of  the  cerebral  parts  : but, 
at  the  age  of  puberty  there  is  a more  marked  increase  in  its  size. 
It  does  not,  however,  attain  its  full  development  until  maturity. 
Moreover,  as  the  instinct  of  propagation  increases,  the  cere- 
bellum becomes  developed  with  equal  rapidity. 

It  is  about  fifteen  years  since  I first  read  O.  S.  Fowler’s 
pamphlet  on  “Amativeness”  (Generativeness).  I was  so 
much  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  subject,  that  I 
commenced  to  study  more  closely  the  connection  between  the 
cerebellum  and  the  generative  function  ; and  I am  indebted  to 
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Phrenology  for  the  light  it  threw  on  the  subject.  I had  already 
investigated  the  effects  of  castration  on  animals  years  before  I 
knew  anything  of  Phrenology,  but  did  not  then  understand  the 
relationship  of  the  cerebellum  to  muscular  co-ordination  and 
the  generative  instinct. 

Dr.  Gall,  George  Combe,  and  many  others  have  un- 
questionably proved  the  cerebellum  to  be  the  centre  of  the 
generative  function,  without  being  able  to  either  affirm  or  deny 
that  it  does  not  possess  other  functions.  On  the  other  hand, 
Bouilland,  Flourens,  Professor  McKendrick,  and  other  eminent 
physiologists,  have  produced  evidence  equally  strong  in  support 
of  the  contention  that  the  cerebellum  is  the  centre  of  co-ordina- 
tion of  muscular  movement  ; without,  in  their  turn,  being  able  to- 
affirm  or  positively  deny  that  it  does  not  possess  other  functions. 
Personally,  although  I have  not  taken  part  in  any  experiments 
conducted  upon  the  cerebellum,  I am  quite  willing  to  admit  the 
force  of  the  facts  stated  by  others.  Further  I am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  time  has  come  when  we  ought  to  accept  as 
conclusively  established  the  contentions  of  both  parties,  and 
admit  that  the  generative  instinct,  and  that  of  co-ordination  of 
muscular  movement,  are  functions  of  the  cerebellum. 

(i)  I am  led  to  conclude,  apart  from  co-ordination, 
according  to  our  leading  cerebral  physiologists,  the  main 
function  of  the  back  portion  of  the  cerebellum  is  the  generative 
instinct.  (2)  The  energy  of  Generativeness  bears  an  intimate 
relation  to  the  development  of  the  cerebellum.  (3)  The  loss  of 
both  testicles  by  castration  or  otherwise  causes  a great  diminu- 
tion in  the  bulk  of  the  cerebellum  ; and  (4)  that  excessive 
development  of  the  cerebellum  predisposes  to  erotic  mania. 

If  I have  proved  the  correctness  of  my  conclusions  as  to 
the  functions  of  the  cerebellum  from  the  foregoing  reasons,  are 
we  not  entitled  to  conclude  that  Phrenological  investigators- 
have  been  equally  careful  in  other  investigations  in  cerebral 
physiology  and  psychology  based  thereon  ? 

Dr.  Ferrier,  in  Functions  of  the  J train,  page  432,  makes  the 
fallowing  unasked  for  but  important  contribution  to  Phren- 
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ology  : — “As  morbid  irritation  of  the  sexual  organs  may  excite 
a morbid  sexual  appetite,  so,  conversely,  the  sexual  appetite 
may  be  morbidly  excited  by  pathological  irritation  of  the 
cerebral  paths,  and  the  cerebral  centres  of  the  sensations 
connected  with  the  exercise  of  generative  functions.  To  the 
former  belong  the  satyriasis  or  nymphomania  occasionally 
observed  in  connection  with  the  middle  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  ; 
to  the  latter  the  various  morbid  exhibitions  of  the  sexual 
appetite  in  insanity,  where  the  centres  are  functionally  or 
organically  diseased.” 

3.  The  Pons. — The  Pons  or  bridge  is  situated  at  the  base 
of  the  brain,  and  is  composed  chiefly  of  numerous  nerve  fibres, 
passing  in  front  of  and  somewhat  above  the  medulla  oblongata, 
forming  a kind  of  bridge  from  one  side  of  the  cerebellum  to  the 
other.  The  Pons  consists  both  of  white  and  gray  matter.  The 
longitudinal  fibres  of  the  Pons  are  continuous  towards  the 
vertebrae  with  similar  fibres  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 


Fig.  7. — Under  Surface  of  the  Brain. 

1,  The  roots  of  the  olfactory  nerve ; 2,  the  optic  nerve;  3,  the  motor  oculic  ; 4,  the  trochlear 
nerve  ; 5,  the  trgeminal  nerve  ; 6,  the  abduceus  ; 7,  the  facial  nerve  ; 8,  the  auditory  nerve ; 
’9,  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve;  10,  the  vagus  or  pneumogastric  nerve ; 11,  the  spinal  ac- 
cessory nerve,  12.  the  hypoglossal  nerve;  13.  the  top  of  the  medulla  oblongata;  14  the 
middle  Assure  of  the  medulla  oblongata  ; 15,  the  superior  part  of  the  spinal  chord ; 16,  the 
posterior  part  of  the  cerebellum;  17,  its  middle  lobe;  18.  its  anterior  lobe  ; 19,  the  corpus 
olivare;  the  pons  varolii ; 21,  the  corpora  albicantia  ; 22,  the  body  of  the  infundibulum : 
23,  the  anterior  cerebrum;  24.  the  Assure  that  separates  the  anterior  and  middle  lobes; 
25,  the  middle  temporal  lobe ; 26,  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  cerebrum  ; 27,  the  posterior  Assure 
of  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain;  28,  the  anterior  part  of  the  same  Assure;  29,  the  olfactory 
nerve  ; 30,  the  crus  cerebri. 
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4.  The  Medulla  Oblongata. — The  Medulla  Oblongata  is. 
situated  almost  under  the  centre  of  the  cerebellum,  and  may  be 
considered  as  the  lowest  portion  of  the  brain,  being  continuous 
with  the  spinal  cord  through  a hole  in  the  base  of  the  cranium  ; 
gradually  tapering  and  decreasing  in  width  downward  into  the 
bones  of  the  vertebrae.  The  medulla  is  divided  into  two  by 
two  very  thin  fissures,  one  behind  and  the  other  in  front.  The 
medulla  consists  chiefly  of  white  conducting  nerve-fibres,  and 
partly  of  gray  nerve  matter.  It  contains  a canal  which  opens 
out  into  a cavity  known  as  the  fourth 
ventricle.  The  nerves  of  respiration 
and  of  the  liver  are  centred  in  the 
medulla,  and  are  controlled  by  it. 

The  Power  of  the  Brain. — 

When  the  brain  predominates  the 
head,  as  a rule,  is  relatively  too 
large  for  the  body,  indicating  more 
activity  of  mind  than  strength  of 
body.  There  are,  however,  excep- 
tions to  this  rule.  For  example  : 
tthe  brain  as  a whole  may  be  only 
^.average  in  size,  and  yet,  the  first  or 
^second  group  of  centres  may  be  full 
l or  even  large  or  over-active,  com- 
pbined  with  a prominent  Muscular 
'lemperament,  and  only  a moderate 
development  of  the  Nutritive  tem- 
perament. Now,  when  such  is  the 
:ase,  the  person  so  constituted  pos- 
sesses a natural  tendency  to  over- 
1 vork.  Hence,  before  proceeding  to 
describe  the  temperaments  apart 
i rom  the  brain,  we  ought  to  be  most 
areful  to  note  which  group  of  the 
rain  centres,  if  any,  predominate  in 
he  subject,  remembering  that  the 
t rain  rules  according  to  its  peculiar 


Fig.  8. — I he  Sympathetic  Nerves. 

The  sympathetic  system  of' 
nerves  consist  of  non-medullated 
matter,  connected  with  chains  of 
large  ganglia  lying  on  each  side  in 
front  of  the  spin  ; there  being  three 
cervical,  twelve  dorsal,  four  lumbar, 
and  five  sacral.  The  ganglia  are 
collected  into  plexuses  named  ac- 
cording to  their  situation,  the  prin- 
cipal being  the  semilunar,  coeliac, 
renah  solar,  hypogastric,  and  pelvic. 
Besides  these,  innumerable  small 
ganglia  exist  in  every  part  of  the 
body.  They  are  closely  connected 
with  the  cerebral  and  spinal  nerves. 
The  nerve  cells  are  multipolar,  and 
each  is  surrounded  by  a capsule. 
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configuration,  quality,  culture,  or  degree  of  activity.  Therefore, 
to  attempt  to  give  a general  analysis  of  the  character  from  the 
size  and  quality  of  the  brain,  or,  for  that  matter,  from  any 
■other  temperament,  would  simply  be  absurd. 

The  Cranial  Nerves. — The  cranial  nerves  form  the  medium 
•of  all  communication  between  the  mind  or  soul  and  the  external 
world,  and  of  course,  are  the  instruments  through  which  all  our 
thoughts  and  emotions  culminate  in  action.  They  consist  of  a 
series  of  globules  bound  by  membranous  investments  into 
various  forms  of  fibres. 

First  then,  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  operations  of  the 
mind  except  through  the  medium  of  its  physical  centre — the 
brain. 

Secondly,  anatomy  proves  that  the  nerves  connected  with 
the  five  senses  have  their  origin  or  seat  in  the  brain. 

And  thirdly,  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  whether  caused 
by  a fracture  of  the  skull  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  cause  pressure 
upon  the  brain,  produces  a derangement  of  the  mind  or  of 
certain  mental  faculties  ; but  no  such  effects  are  produced  by 
the  inflammation  of  any  other  portions  of  the  body. 

According  to  the  English  arrangement  there  are  nine  pair 
of  cranial  nerves.  F oreigners  however,  arrange  them  differently : 
they  divide  the  seventh  and  eighth  English  classification,  and 
thus,  make  in  all  a total  of  twelve  pairs. 

The  cranial  nerves  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows  : — 
i,  Olfactory  nerves  ; 2,  Optic  nerves  ; 3,  Motor  Oculi  ; 4, 
Trochlear;  5,  Trigeminal;  6,  Abduceus ; 7,  Facial;  8,  Audi- 
tory; g,  Glosso-pharyngeal ; 10,  Pneumogastric ; it,  Spinal 
accessory  ; 12,  Hypoglossal. 

1.  — The  Olfactory  nerves  are  distributed  to  the  nose,  and 
enable  us  to  detect  odours,  and  so  on. 

2.  — 'I'he  Optic  nerves  are  expanded  upon  the  retina  of  the 
■eye,  and  give  us  vision. 
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o. — The  Motor  Ocali  nerves  are  distributed  to  nearly  all 
the  muscles  of  the  eye,  and  are  the  nerves  of  motion. 

4.  — The  Trochlear  nerves  are  distributed  to  the  superior 
oblique  muscle  of  the  eye,  these  are  the  smallest  of  the  cranial 
nerves,  and  are  nerves  of  motion. 

5.  — The  Trigeminal  nerves  are  connected  with  the  lace  and 
head,  they  are  the  largest  of  the  cranial  nerves,  and  are  both 
motor  and  sensory  fibres. 

6.  — The  Abduceus  are  distributed  to  the  external  rectus 
muscles  of  the  eye,  and  and  nerves  of  motion. 

7. - — 'The  Facial  Nerves  are  connected  with  the  face,  they 
govern  facial  expression,  and  are  nerves  of  motion. 

8.  — The  Auditory  nerves  are  connected  with  the  Cochlea, 
and  besides  being  the  nerves  of  hearing  they  enable  us  to 
maintain  the  equilibrium  of  the  body. 

9.  — The  Glosso-pharyngea l nerves  are  distributed  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue,  mouth,  and  pharynx  ; and 

are  mixed  sensory  and  gustatory  nerves. 

. . 

10.  — The  Pneumogastric  nerves  are  distributed  to  the  neck, 
the  thorax,  and  abdomen.  They  give  branches  to  the  larynx, 
the  lungs,  the  heart,  the  gullet,  the  stomach,  the  intestines, 
and  the  liver.  The  branches  to  the  heart  have  a controlling 
influence  over  that  wonderful  organ. 

11.  — The  Spinal  Accessory  nerves  are  connected  with  the 
medulla  and  spinal  chord,  in  conjunction  with  the  ninth  and 
tenth  nerves,  and  vagus.  They  supply  certain  muscles  of  the 
neck,  and  are  chiefly  motor  nerves. 

1 2.  — The  Hypoglossal  nerves  are  connected  with  the  muscles 
q£  the  tongue,  and  also  suppty  certain  muscles  of  the  neck,  and 
;are  nerves  of  motion, 
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Fig.  9. — Thn  Bony  Structure  of  the  Face. 

1,  The  frontal  bone  ; 2,  the  nasal  eminence ; 3,  supra-orbital  notch  ; 4,  the  optic  fora- 
men ; 5,  the  sphenoidal  fissure;  6,  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure;  7,  the  lachrymal 
groove  ; 8,  the  partition  and  opening  of  the  nasal  fossae  ; 9,  the  infra-orbital  foramen : 

10,  the  malar  bone  ; 11,  the  symphysis  of  the  chin  ; 12,  the  mental  foramen  ; 13,  the  as- 
cending ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  ; 14,  the  parietal  bone  ; 15,  the  coronal  suture  ; 16,  the 
temporal  bone  ; 17,  the  temporo-parietal  suture  ; 18,  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  : 

19,  the  origin  of  the  line  which  bounds  the  temporal  fossa ; 20,  the  zygomatic  arch ; 

21,  the  mastoid  process. 

The  brain  and  nerves  have  not  only  a thick  outer  covering 
of  bone  to  protect  them,  but  have  three  membranes,  the  arch- 
noid,  the  dura  mater,  and  the  pia  mater  ; these  in  combination 
provide  a perfect  protection  for  the  cerebral  system. 

1.  Persons  in  whom  this  temperament  predominate  are 
usually  very  compact  and  wiry  in  build,  whether  they  have  a 
small  or  a full  development  of  muscular  tissue,  hence  they  are 
capable  of  doing  a great  amount  of  mental  and  physical  work, 
although  not  able  to  endure  physical  exposure  and  do  heavy 
muscular  work  equal  to  those  who  possess  a more  powerful 
development  of  Muscular  temperament. 

2.  When  the  Cerebral  temperament  greatly  predominates 
in  a person  the  head  and  face  generally  represents  an  egg  in 
shape,  w ith  the  small  end  pointing  dowmvards.  The  skin  is 
fine,  and  the  features  sharp.  Such  persons  possess  great  nerve 
force  and  power,  are  rapid  in  their  mental  operations,  and 
generally  fitted  for  pursuits  requiring  great  penetration  of  mind 
and  mental  acuteness.  Work  with  them  is  perfectly  easy  so 
long,  of  course,  as  they  have  nerve-force  and  physical  energy  to 
draw  upon. 
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There  being  so  many  shades  and  variations  of  this  tempera- 
ment (as  with  all  others),  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  give  an 
accurate  general  analysis  of  character  therefrom.  The  moral  is 
plain,  i,e.,  no  rule  can  be  given  that  will  lit  all  cases.  Hence, 
we  must  judge  every  man  upon  his  own  merits.  After  having 
duly  made  our  analysis  we  should  then,  and  only  then,  proceed 
to  give  a synthesis  of  each  individual  case  accordingly. 


P‘g-  lo. — The  Muscles  of  the  Anterior  Wall  of  the  Trunk. 

1,  2,  3,  the  great  pectoral;  4,4,  the  external  oblique  of  the  abdomen;  5,  5,  the- 
serratus  magnus ; 6,  6,  the  anterior  border  of  the  latissimus  dorsi ; 7,  8,  the  inferior 
^portion  of  the  sternum;  9,  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique;  10,  linea  alba: 

, » H1™11?118  i 12i  12,  12,  the  tendinous  intersections  of  the  rectus  abdominis ; 13,  the 
inguinal  ring ; 14,  the  pyramidalis  of  the  abdomen  ; 15,  the  external  border  of  the 
rectus  abdommis  ; 16,  the  sterno-hyoid  ; 17,  the  omo-hyoid  ; 18,  sterno-cleido-mastoid; 
1.1,  the  trapezius ; 20,  the  deltoid  ; 21,  the  biceps  brachialis ; 22,  the  pectineus;  23,  the 
sartonus  , 24,  the  rectus  feraoris  ; 25,  the  tensor  of  the  fascia  lata ; 26,  the  adductors. 
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Section  ii, 


The  Muscular  System. 


The  muscular  system  consists  of  three  sets  of  organs,  these 
forming  the  apparatus  through  which  all  locomotion  is 
affected.  1 hey  are  divided  into  the  following  natural  order  : 


1.  — The  Muscles  ; 

2.  — The  Bones  ; and 

3.  — The  Ligaments. 

1.  The  muscles,  or  red  flesh,  (which 
number  52 7),  are  bound  to  the  bones  by  a 
powerful  white  fibrous  substance  called 
tendons,  which  latter  are  dovetailed  into 
the  ends  of  the  muscles,  and  are  of  im- 
mense toughness.  The  muscles,  accord- 
ing to  their  strength,  vigour,  and  elasticity, 
allow  of  free  and  easy  muscular  action. 

2.  The  bones  (which  number  about 
240),  constitute  the  wonderful  framework 
of  the  physical  structure.  The  bones  in 
the  early  stages  of  formation  are  very 
gristly  and  flexible  ; hence,  they  are  not 
easily  broken  in  young  people.  Were  this 
not  the  case,  children’s  bones  would  be 
frequently  fractured  by  their  innumerable 
falls.  The  bones  (of  course  apart  from 
the  teeth),  have  a minute  and  beautiful 
system  of  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  and 
are  subject  to  growth  and  decay,  like  the 
other  parts  of  the  system,  differing  only  in 
degree  ; the  changes  being  less  rapid  than 
in  the  softer  parts  of  the  bod)’. 

3.  The  small  fibrous  ligaments  con- 
nect the  bones  together  and  serve  a most 


Fig  11. — Vertebral  Column  (lateral  view). 

1 to  7,  bodies  of  cervical  vertebrae  ; 8 to  19,  bodies  of  dorsal  vertebrae ; 20  to 
24,  bodies  of  lumbar  vertebrae ; A A,  spinous  processes ; B B,  articular  surfaces  of 
. ransverse  processes  for  the  tuberosities  of  1 lie  ribs ; C,  auricular  surface  of  sacrum. 
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Important  function,  for  without  these  the  bones  would  not  hold 
together. 


1 he  names  of  the  bones  composing  the  skull  are  as  follows  : 


Fig.  12 — The  Skull  (lateral  surface). 

1,  frontal  bone ; 2,  parietal ; 3,  occipital ; 4,  temporal ; 5,  the  great  wing  of 
the  .sphenoid,  6,  coronal  suture;  7,  lambdoid  suture;  8,  9,  parieto-temporal 
su  ure;  10,  spheno-parietal  suture;  11,  spheno-temporal  suture;  12,  fronto- 
sphenoidal  suture  ; 13,  curved  line  limiting  the  temporal  fossa  ; 14,  15,  16,  malar 

bone;  17,  18,  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  with  the  infra-orbital  foramen  (19); 

-0,  21,  22,  the  bones  proper  of  the  nose  ; 23,  the  lachrymal  groove  ; 24,  the  nasal 
eminence ; 25,  the  inferior  maxillary  bone ; 26,  the  mental  foramen ; 27,  the 
angle  ot  the  jaw ; 29,  31,  temporal ; 32,  styloid  process  ; 33,  mastoid  process. 

The  bones  of  the  skull  are  united  to  one  another  by  seam; 
died  sutures,  the  edges  of  one  bone  fitting  those  or  the  adjoin 
kg  bones  to  perfection. 


The  names  and  positions  of  some  of  the  most  importer 
I 'nes  are  as  follow  : The  Cervical  Vertebrae,  or  the  neck  bone 
3rsal  Vertebiae  ; Lumbar  Vertebrae;  Sturnam,  or  breas 
4ne;  Ribs;  Pelvis;  Humerus,  the  longest  bone  of  the  arm 
[mg  connected  to  the  shoulder  ; Ulna  and  Radius,  the  lowe 
n bones  ; Femur,  the  hip  bone  ; and  Tibia,  the  shin  bone. 
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Fig  13. — The  Skeleton  of  a Man. 

1,  The  skull ; 2,  the  thorax ; 3,  the  pelvis  ; 4,  the  humerus  ; 5,  the  ulna 
6,  the  radius  ; 7,  the  carpus  ; 8,  the  metacarpus ; 9,  the  phalanges ; 10,  the  femur 
ll,  the  patella ; 12,  the  tibia;  13,  the  fibula;  14,  the  tarsus ; 15,  the  metatarsus 
16,  the  phalanges. 
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Persons  of  this  temperament  generally  have  hard  muscles, 
and  conspicuous  features.  The  face  is  usually  oblong,  tending 
to  angularity  ; the  cheekbones  are  fairly  high,  and  shoulders 
broad  and  well  built.  This  temperament,  in  proportion  to  its 
development,  gives  great  physical  strength  and  power  of 
endurance.  Fowler  says  : “ This  temperament  is  accompanied 
by  prodigious  coronal  and  perceptives  regions,  Firmness  (Deci- 
siveness), and  Combativeness  (Courageousness),  and  large 
Destructiveness  (Activeness), — its  natural  accompaniment — the 
very  organs  required  to  re-increase  its  force  and  efficiency,  and 
indispensible  to  its  exercise.”  (?) 

To  my  mind  the  foregoing  statement  contains  more  fiction 
than  truth.  People  of  this  temperament  are  said  to  be 
“observers  rather  than  reasoners. ” I have  a strong  conviction 
that  both  the  tendency  to  observe  and  reason  depends  more 
upon  the  configuration  of  the  brain  and  its  culture  than  upon 
the  muscular  development  or  the  solidity  of  the  bones. 

Persons  with  a predominance  of  this  temperament  are 
usually  efficient,  thorough-going,  and  impressive  ; and,  as  a 
rule,  are  adapted  for  active  work  and  to  such  enterprises  as 
rrequire  great  physical  energy.  With  large  centres  of  Decisive- 
' ness,  Courageousness,  and  Activeness,  they  are  persistent, 
r resolute,  and  reliable  workers. 


i 


Fig.  14— The  Lungs  and  Bronchi! 
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Section  III. 

The  Respirative  System. 

This  system  embraces  the  nose,  pharynx,  larynx,  trachea 
and  the  lungs.  These  organs  serve  a most  important  purpose 
in  the  general  economy  of  all  animal  life. 

The  lungs  are  the  chief  organs  of  respiration  ; they  are 
conical  in  shape  and  the  apex  forms  a tapering  cone,  which 
extends  to  a little  above  the  level  of  the  first  rib.  The  external 
or  thoracic  surface  is  smooth,  and  convex,  corresponding  to  the 
form  of  the  chest  cavity,  being  deeper  behind  than  in  front. 
Each  lung  is  divided  into  two  lobes,  an  upper  and  lower,  by  a 
long  and  deep  fissure.  The  right  lung  is  larger  and  broader 
than  the  left,  owing  to  the  inclination  of  the  heart  to  the  left 
side  ; the  diaphragm  being  higher  on  the  right  side  to  accom- 
modate it.  The  substance  of  the  lungs  is  of  a light,  porous 
spongy  texture,  and  highly  elastic  ; hence,  the  collapsed  state 
of  these  organs  when  they  are  taken  from  the  closed  cavity 
of  the  thorax. 

Man  can  live  for  many 
days  without  food  ; a few 
days  without  drink  : but 
only  a few  minutes  without 
air.  Hence,  my  reason 
for  giving  this  tempera- 
ment the  third  place  . in 
the  revised  classification. 
Moreover,  I consider  this 
arrangement  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  order  of 
nature.  If  mankind  only 
knew  the  importance  of 
deep  nose  breathing  (and 
chest  expansion),  and 
would  endeavour  to  prac- 
tice it),  there  would  be  far 
less  sickness,  disease,  and 
premature  death. 


Pig.  15. — Thorax  (anterior  view). 

1,  handle  or  manubrium  of  sternum;  2,  its 
body  : 3,  its  xiphoid  appendage  ; 4,  body  of  first 
dorsal  vertebra ; 5,  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra ; 
6 and  7,  first  and  second  ribs  ; 8,  8,  the  true  or 
sternal  ribs ; 0,  10,  the  floating  ribs  ; 11,  costal 
cartilages. 
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Tfce  nasal  cavities  contain  a beautiful  network  of  nerve 
fibres  of  exquisite  construction,  the  function  of  which  is  to 
purify  the  air  whilst  it  is  passing  into  the  lungs.  The  natural 
division  of  labour  is  as  follows  1.  To  prevent  any  injurious 
matter  from  being  conveyed  through  the  nostrils  into  the  lungs. 
2.  To  warm  the  air  when  it  is  cold,  and  cool  the  air  when  it  is 
too  warm,  and  thus  by  regulating  the  air  prevent  injury  to  the 
lungs.  3.  To  take  away  or  conduct  the  liquid  waste  or  smoke 
from  the  lungs,  and  thus  aid  in  regulating  and  keeping  up  a 
uniform  temperature  of  the  body. 

The  Lungs. 

The  lungs  appear  to  have  a trinity  of  functions,  as  follow  : 


Fig.  16. — Anatomy  of  the  Lungs  and  Heart. 

1,  The  right  ventricle  ; the  vessels  to  the  left  of  the  number  are  the  middle 
coronary  artery  and  veins,  and  those  to  its  right  the  anterior  coronary  artery 
and  veins  ; 2,  the  left  ventricle  ; 3,  the  right  auricle ; 4,  the  left  auricle  ; 5,  the 
pulmonary  artery;  6,  the  right  pulmonary  artery ; 7,  the  left  pulmonary  artery ; 

8,  the  remains  of  the  ductus  arteriosus ; 9.  the  arch  of  the  aorta ; 10,  the 
superior  vena  cava  ; 11,  the  arteria  innominata,  and  in  front  of  it  the  right  vena 
innominata ; 12,  the  right  subclavian  vein,  and  behind  it,  its  corresponding 
artery ; 13,  the  right  common  carotid  artery  and  vein ; 14,  the  left  vena 

innominata;  15,  the  left  carotid  artery  and  vein;  16,  the  left  subclavian  vein 
and  artery;  17,  the  trachea;  18,  the  right  bronchus  19,  the  left  bronchus  ; 

2t\  20,  the  pulmonary  veins;  18,  20,  form  the  root  of  the  right  lung,  and  7,  19, 

20,  the  root  of  the  left;  21,  the  superior  lobe  of  the  right  lung  ; 22.  its  middle 
lobe;  23,  its  inferior  lobe  ; 24,  the  superior  lobe  of  the  left  lung  ; 25,  its  inferior 
lobe. 

1.  To  receive  and  mingle  oxygen  with  the  blood,  and  aid  in 
propelling  the  blood  round  the  body.  2.  To  supply  the 
stomach  with  oxygen,  and  thus  assist  in  keeping  up  a uniform 
heat  in  the  system.  3.  To  pump  or  force  carbonic  acid  gas, 
or  foul  air  smoke,  out  of  the  system.  The  moment  we  exhale 
the  bad  air  from  the  lungs,  the  fresh  air  rapidly  fills  them  again, 
forcing  its  way  into  the  lungs  without  any  effort  on  our  part  ; 
this  being  caused,  of  course,  by  a pressure  upon  the  air  of 
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about  15  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
have  pure  blood  without  copious  deep  nose-breathing, 
especially  if  we  have  to  live  in  a poor  air  or  badly  ventilated 
atmosphere.  All  who  would  labour  hard  with  muscle  or  brain, 
should  be  careful  to  exhale  thoroughly  and  breathe  abundantly, 
because  pure  oxygen  is  the  great  re-invigorator  of  all  the 
functions  of  life.  All  that  lives  breathes.  The  air  contains 
about  21  parts  of  oxygen  to  79  parts  of  nitrogen  ; also  0-05  per 
cent  of  carbonic  acid,  a varying  quantity  of  watery  vapour, 
and  a very  small  quantity  of  ammonia. 

Persons  in  whom  this  temperament  predominate  perform 
efficiently  the  process  of  breathing.  They  are  not  so  easily 
affected  by  changes  in  the  weather  as  those  who  are  deficient 
in  this  particular.  People  of  this  temperament  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  troubled  with  either  cold  hands  or  cold  feet ; they  seldom 
catch  colds,  and  when  they  do,  they  have  the  power  to  cast 
them  off  quickly.  A good  development  of  this  temperament 
gives  animation  of  spirit,  warmth,  life,  and  vigour  to  all  our 
powers — physical  and  mental. 

A healthy  condition  of  this  temperament  is  indicated  by 
broad  or  open  nostrils,  with  proper  action  of  the  lungs.  Such 
persons  naturally  move  the  abdomen  in  breathing,  as  well  as 
heave  the  chest,  usually  keeping  the  mouth  closed.  The  late 
Sir  Isaac  Holden,  Bart.,  paid  me  a very  kindly  compliment 
after  reading  my  article  on  nose-breathing,  and  among  other 
things  said  : “That  so  far  as  a single  act  is  concerned,  I owe 
my  great  length  of  life  more  to  deep  breathing  than  to  any 
other  single  act.”  He  manifested,  as  is  well  known,  marvellous 
capacity  for  work,  yet  when  at  his  best  his  weight  of  body 
never  exceeded  eight  and  a half  stones. 

Section  iv. 

The  Vascular  System. 

The  vascular  system  embraces  the  blood,  the  heart,  the 
arteries,  the  veins,  and  capillary  vessels.  The  blood  is  of  a 
pale  straw  colour  called  serum,  in  which  there  are  floating 
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about  millions  of  little  bodies  called  corpuscles.  These  are  of 
two  kinds — red  and  white.  The  white  corpuscles  average 
about  one  to  four  hundred  of  the  red. 


To  the  writer  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  in  the  study 
of  human  physiology  is  the  function  of  the  blood.  We  have 
been  taught,  and  rightly  so,  that  the  blood  is  the  life  ; if  the 
• blood  be  taken  away  from  any  animal  death,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  quickly  follows. 


It  is  a matter  of  common  knowledge  that  there  is  a natural 
.affinity  between  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  yet  there  is  a greater 
^affinity  between  oxygen  and  iron.  Now,  the  fact  that  the  red 
globules  of  the  blood  contain  a certain  amount  ot  iron  explains 
rwhy  such  a strong  affinity  exists  between  oxygen  and  the  blood. 

| Hence,  when  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  air-cells  ot  the  lungs 
s brought  alongside  of  the  iron  contained  in  the  blood,  the  two 
naturally  rush  through  the  lung  tissue  and  like  true  friends 
3 :1mbrace  each  other  with  a strong  mingling  affinity. 

That  oxygen  is  taken  from  the  air  in  the  lungs  into  the 

i lood  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  when  air  is  received  into  the 
inngs,  it  contains  about  twenty-one  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  while 
xpelled  air  contains  only  about  twelve  per  cent.,  it  having  lost 
1 -om  eight  to  nine  per  cent,  of  its  oxygen,  at  the  same  time 
‘ staining  all  its  nitrogen.  In  some  cases  the  air  loses  during 
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respiration  about  five  per  cent,  of  its  oxygen.  Although  we 
receive  from  food  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen  and  other 
elements,  all  of  these  are  of  little  or  no  avail  without  there  is 
added  to  them  the  proper  supply  or  this  great  motive  principle 
of  all  animal  life — oxygen. 

The  functions  of  the  blood  may  be  described  as  follow  : — 

1.  To  convey  the  oxygen  from  the  lungs  to  every 
part  of  the  body  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  heat. 

2.  To  convey  the  nourishment  obtained  from  foods 
to  all  parts  of  the  system  in  order  to  repair  the  worn-out 
tissue,  caused  by  physical  and  mental  action. 

3.  To  bring  back  on  its  return  journey  to  the  heart 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  (foul  air),  to  be  expelled  out  of  the 
system  through  the  nostrils,  and  so  on. 


Fig.  18. — Suction  of  Hitjian  Heart  (Right  Side). 

1,  Right  ventricle;  2,  left  ventricle  ; 8,  right  auricle  ; 4,  part  of  lelt  auricle; 

.8,  superior  vena  cava ; 6,  inferior  vena  cava;  7,  aorta;  8,  pulmonary  artery; 

9.  muscular  column  and  tendinous  cords  (attached  to  (he  tricuspid  valve) ; 

10,  semilunar  valves. 

The  Heart. 

The  heart  is  the  chief  organ  of  circulation,  and  its  place  in 
the  physiology  of  animal  life  is  of  all  other  organs  the  most 
unique.  Because,  unlike  other  organs  of  the  body,  it  acts 
independently  of  the  brain,  and  by  its  own  innate  power  and 
wonderful  construction — under  ordinary  conditions  (aided  by 
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proper  breathing),  keeps  in  constant  motion  from  the  beginning 
of,  and  goes  on  to  the  end  of  physical  life. 

The  brain,  of  course,  can  and  does  influence  and  regulate 
the  action  of  the  heart.  For  example  : If  a person  be  suddenly 
overtaken  with  either  joy  or  grief  unless  possessed  of  great  self- 
control,  the  heart  will  be  more  or  less  affected.  Other  illustra- 
tions might  be  given,  this,  however,  for  the  present  must 
suffice. 

1.  The  function  of  the  heart  combined  with  breathing 
is  to  keep  the  blood  in  constant  motion  without  which  we 
could  not  exist. 

2.  The  function  of  the  arteries  is  to  convey  the  blood 
from  the  left  side  of  the  heart  to  the  extremities  of  the 
system,  and  then,  through  the  small  capillaries. 

3.  The  function  of  the  veins  is  to  conduct  the  blood 
from  the  ends  of  the  arteries  back  to  the  right  side  of  the 
heart. 

People  in  whom  this  temperament  predominate  usually 
possess  a ruddy  or  animated  countenance,  which  is  indicative 
of  plenty  of  the  arterial  blood  proper  to  it. 

Persons  of  this  temperament  are,  as  a rule,  fairly  strong  in 
the  heart  and  have  good  control  of  the  blood  ; and,  with 
reasonable  training,  are  able  to  accomplish  marvellous  feats  of 
strength.  Sandow  is  an  excellent  illustration  bearing  upon 
this  point.  Such  persons  generally  possess  a good  supply  of 
red  blood,  a steady  pulse,  an  excellent  circulation  ; they  perspire 
freely,  and  have  warm  hands  and  feet  ; they  can  withstand 
great  heat  and  cold  ; and  when  they  live  under  anything  like 
healthy  conditions,  are  seldom  troubled  with  sickness.  In  the 
speaker  this  temperament  gives  great  warmth,  ardour,  and 
magnetic  power.  Bearing  upon  this  point,  Sir  Robert  Ball,  is 
an  excellent  illustration.  In  writers,  other  things  being  similar, 
it  gives  almost  an  equal  charm  and  brilliancy. 
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Section  V. 

The  Nutritive  System. 

This  system  embraces  the  teeth,  the  saliva,  the  gastric 
juice,  the  bile,  the  pancreatic  and  intestinal  juices,  the  stomach 
and  the  liver.  The  function  of  these  organs  and  juices  is  to 
split  up  and  to  change  all  food  elements  into  minute  particles, 
without  which  there  could  not  be  complete  assimilation  of  our 
food. 


Fig.  19  — Stomach  and  Intestines. 

1,  The  oesophagus  ; 2,  the  stomach  ; 3,  the  duodenum  ; 4,  the  small,  5,  the 
large  intestines ; 6,  the  ctecum  ; 7,  the  rectum. 

Division  i. — Stomach  and  Intestines. 

The  Process  of  Digestion. 

i.  The  food  taken  into  the  mouth  is  crushed  down  by  the 
teeth.  The  act  of  masticating  the  food  at  once  causes  the 
salivary  glands  to  send  forth  a valuable  fluid  called  saliva,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  soften,  moisten,  and  partly  digest  starch  : 
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ithen  the  food  is  conducted  by  a special  kind  of  muscle  down 


lithe  gullet  into  the  stomach, 


2.  There  it  is  submitted  to  another  fluid  called  the  gastric 
; juice,  supplied  from  the  peptic  glands  of  the  stomach,  which— 
by  its  own  muscular  action  (aided  by  heat) — propels  it  round 
I and  round,  and  churns  it  up  and  makes  it  into  a soft  liquid 
I'called  chyme  or  peptone. 


3.  Then,  the  chyme  passes  from  the  stomach  into  the 
duodenum,  where  it  meets  with  another  juice  called  bile — a 
Ivellow  fluid  produced  by  the  liver.  Immediately  after  this  it  is 
linixed  with  the  pancreatic  juice  (a  clear  fluid  from  the  pancreas 
or  “sweetbread,”  which  contains  all  the  properties  of  the  three 
receding  juices),  whose  function  is  to  act  upon  any  particles 
rhich  have  escaped  the  other  juices  ; and,  lastly,  the  intestinal 
v oice  is  poured  out  from  the  wall  of  the  small  intestine  itself, 
which  takes  hold  of  the  materials  that  have  escaped  the  action 
f the  gastric  juice.  After  which  the  chyme  is  forced  along  the 
ihannel  of  the  intestine  by  gentle  circular  contractions,  and  all 
dong  its  course,  there  are  being  slowly  taken  from  it,  all  the 
ourishing  elements  it  possesses. 


From  the  foregoing  statement,  it  will  be  observed: — 
) That  all  foods  are  not  wholly  digested  or  assimilated  in  the 
' me  place  or  way.  Starch,  for  instance,  (contained  in  bread, 
utatoes,  rice,  and  so  on),  is  slightly  changed  in  the  mouth  by 
iee  saliva,  and  then  passed  on  to  the  stomach*  where  (by  the 
1 of  the  saliva  ferments)  the  process  of  changing  starch  into 
icose  is  to  a great  extent  achieved,  (b)  Albumen  (contained 
eggs,  lean  beef,  mutton,  &c.),  is  digested  in  the  stomach  by 
' gastric  juice  , and  (c)  bats  are  chiefly  digested  in  the 
codenum  (the  first  part  of  the  small  intestines  just  under  the 
mach)  by  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice. 


I s The  experiments  conducted  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  of  Battle  Creek,  conclusively 
■ rove  that  starch  digestion  takes  place  in  the  stomach. 
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The  Liver  and  its  Functions. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Pavey,  the  liver  not 
only  makes  bile  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  fats,  but  receives 
all  the  digested  starch  substance  from  the  stomach  and  converts 
it  into  a substance  called  glycogen.  The  purpose  of  which  is 
believed  to  be  muscle  food. 


Fig.  20.— Liver  from  Inferior  Surface. 

1,  Right ; 2,  left  lobe ; 3,  gall  bladder  ; 4,  hepatic  artery  ; 5,  portal  vein  ; 

6,  vena  cava. 

‘ I 


The 


Division  ii. 
Assimilative 


Process. 


This  system  embraces  the  lymphatics,  which  represent  the 
organs  of  assimilation,  secretion,  and  absorption.  The  process 
of  converting  food  into  the  substance  of  the  body,  the  act  by 
which  plants  and  animals  absorb  and  convert  nutriment  into  a 
likeness  or  a like  substance,  and  distribute  nutrition  to  all 
parts  of  the  entire  system. 


The  labour  is  divided  thus  : 


i.  The  walls  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  are  lined 
with  absorbent  vessels,  through  which  all  nourishment  has 
to  pass  to  do  the  repairs  and  build  up  the  bod}7. 


2.  The  swift  action  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries  and 
capillary  vessels  causes  the  dissolved  lymph  to  be  drawn 
through  the  small  vessels  into  the  blood. 
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People  in  whom  this  temperament  predominate  are 
usually  characterized  for  being  able  to  digest  and  assimilate 
with  impunity  any  sort  of  food  suitable  to  be  received  by  the 
human  stomach  ; hence,  they  create  nerve  force  and  physical 
energy  very  rapidly.  They  do  not  easily  exhaust  then  stiength, 
because,  as  a rule,  they  get  tired  before  their  available  energy 
is  consumed.  It  lollows,  therefore,  that  such  persons  seldom 
suffer  from  exhaustion.  Other  things  being  equal  they  are 
ij  generally  more  versatile,  decisive,  and  diligent  than  continuous 
, in  action.  But  being  able  to  rapidly  regain  their  energies,  they 
can  soon  return  to  work  with  renewed  vigoui  and  energy,  bent 
upon  accomplishing  their  object,  even  though  inclined  to  do 
: their  work  in  scratches  or  by  degrees. 

- 

It  has  been  said  : “ That  persons  of  this  temperament  are 
more  diligent  than  persistent,  and  more  brilliant  than  profound." 

| This,  like  many  other  similar  statements,  concerning  persons 

I of  this  temperament  depends  more  upon  the  development  of 
the  brain  centres  than  upon  the  nutritive  organs. 

In  build,  they  are  round,  plump,  and  fleshy,  without  that 
angularity  of  feature,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  muscular 
(temperament. 

Section  VI. 

The  Excretive  System. 

This  system  embraces  the  organs  of  excretion,  viz.  : the 
| sskin,  the  kidneys,  the  bladder,  and  the  bowels.  Their  function 
iis  to  expel  from  the  system  all  worn-out  materials,  and  even 
i useful  elements  of  food,  which  may  have  been  taken  exceeding 
tthe  amount  required  for  the  time  being.  The  latter  means 
"wasted  energy,  because  the  system  is  unable  to  assimilate  or 
| sstore  it.  If  such  matter  were  retained  in  the  system,  it  would 
i in  a short  time  poison  its  healthy  fluids  and  tissues.  Waste 
i materials  then,  are  separated  from  the  blood  for  its  proper 
i [purification,  and  these  are  called  excretions. 

The  regular  and  perfect  performance  of  the  excretory 
functions  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  health.  A 
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stoppage  of  the  pores  of  the  skin,  or  the  kidneys,  or  the  bowels, 
for  even  one  day,  would  mean  positive  injury  to  the  system. 
On  the  other  hand,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
excessive  relaxation.  A wisely  selected  and  well  regulated  diet 
will  generally  insure  a proper  action  of  these  organs. 


Fig  21. — Vertical  Section  of  tiie  Human  Skin  Magnified. 

a,  epidermis;  b,  cutis  vera ; c,  fat-cl  u>.ters ; d,  papillae;  e,  sweat 

glands  ; f,  sweat  duct. 

i.  The  function  of  the  skin  is  to  assist  the  kidneys  and  the 
bowels  to  expel  waste  from  the  system  in  the  form  of 
perspiration.  The  skin,  which  has  three  layers,  and  varies  in 
thickness  from  an  eighth  to  a third  of  an  inch,  contains  seven 
millions  of  pores.  This  means  about  3,500  pores  to  the  square 
inch  of  the  human  skin.  These  tubes,  if  put  together,  would 
make  a pipe  from  19  to  28  miles  long,  varying,  of  course,  with 
the  thickness  of  the  skin.  The  action  of  the  skin  is  quickened 
by  exercise,  hence,  the  waste  fluid  is  poured  out  so  fast  at  times 
as  to  gather  in  great  drops  on  the  surface  of  the  system. 

Generally  the  waste  passes  out  of  the  system  in  a state  of 
fine  vapour,  and  is  termed  insensible  perspiration,  mainly,  no 
doubt,  because  it  is  immediately  dissolved  in  the  atmosphere. 
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The  pores  of  the  skin  are  surrounded  by  a net-work  of 
capillaries  and  nerves.  These  nerves  when  in  a proper  con- 
dition of  health  seem  to  compel  the  blood  to  part  with  a 
portion  of  useless  matter.  Hence,  it  follows  : When  a man 
takes  any  sort  of  spirits,  eats  onions,  or  smokes  tobacco,  his 
clothing  is  soon  tainted  with  the  odour  which  has  impregnated 
his  perspiration. 

Now,  the  fact  that  a sudden  check  of  perspiration  gives  us 
a cold,  ought  to  make  us  careful  to  guard  against  chills,  which 
in  many  instances  have  been  known  to  cause  diarrhoea.  The 
natural  remedy  is  to  restore  the  action  of  the  skin  by  a warm 
drink  of  cocoa  or  coffee  or  composition,  to  be  followed  by  swift 
physical  exercise.  If  this  is  not  possible,  then  a warm  bath 
should  be  taken  as  soon  as  practicable. 

We  can  all  strengthen  and  promote  a healthy  action  of  the 
skin  by  friction  with  the  hands  on  rising  every  morning.  This 
act  is  especially  helpful  for  those  who  cannot  take  a daily  bath. 


2.  The  function  of  the  kidneys  is  to  secrete  and  conduct 
Abater,  urea,  and  the  like,  into  the  bladder  or  waterway  of  the 


n 


Fig.  22.— Human  Kidneys. 

1,  Right  kidney  ; 2,  left  kidney  ; 3,  vena  cava;  4,  aorta  ; 5,  ureters 
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system,  and  after  having  done  so,  to  expel  the  liquid  from  the 
system. 

The  kidneys  do  not  allow  the  tissues  of  the  body  to  get 
blocked  with  poisonous  matter,  but  first  to  get  the  liquid  into 
the  waterway,  and  then  empty  the  poisonous  materials  into  it. 
The  kidneys  are,  indeed,  natural  scientific  sanitary  engineers. 

These  organs  do  a great  amount  of  labour  in  secreting  and 
excreting  waste  from  the  body.  The  excretion  of  urine  from 
the  blood  is  the  chief  means  of  removing  waste  matter  from  the 
system, — a function  so  vital  and  important  that  if  the  kidneys 
cease  to  perform  their  duty  for  only  two  or  three  days  death  is 
frequently  the  result.  The  waste  of  muscular  tissue  and  brain 
matter  is  separated  from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys  ; they  are,  it 
seems,  placed  in  the  course  of  the  great  arteries  for  the  purpose 
of  filtering  the  whole  current  of  the  blood.  The  blood  passing 
into  the  kidneys  by  the  arteries  is  distributed  in  minute  vessels, 
then  conveyed  into  convolutions,  and  mingled  with  organic 
nerve  fibres.  The  urine  is  then  separated  from  the  blood  and 
carried  into  a central  cavity  or  vessel,  and  from  thence  it 
passes  by  long  tubes  into  the  bladder,  for  final  removal  from 
the  system. 

3.  The  function  of  the  bowels  is  to  expel  all  waste 
material  from  the  intestines,  and  thus  prevent  any  stoppage  in 
the  system. 

Persons  of  this  temperament  are  not,  as  a rule,  troubled 
with  either  mental  dulness,  a dry  and  brittle  skin,  or  costiveness. 
They  are  usually  bright  about  the  eyes  and  temples  with  a clean 
skin  and  free  from  spots  and  blotches.  They  are  elastic  and 
easy  of  motion,  physically  and  mentally.  A full  development 
of  this  temperament  is  essential  to  good  health. 

Section  VII. 

The  Sensative  System. 

This  embraces  the  nerves  of  sensation,  the  spinal  motor 
centres,  and  nerves.  The  nerves  of  sensation  are  the  most 
wonderful  and  vital  of  all  the  instincts  in  man.  Even  when 
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the  brain  and  cranial  nerves  are  asleep,  this  system  is  active 
and  most  acute  in  protecting  life.  Some  people  consider  this 
vital  principal  in  man  to  be  the  result  of  a sixth  sense.  It  may 
be  so,  but  I cannot  conceive  that  to  be  the  correct  idea.  The 
principle  of  sensation,  as  is  well  known,  is  acute  in  plant  life, 
where  brain  does  not  exist.  That  is  to  say,  plants  possess  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation — the  power  of  sensation  to  a certain 
extent  is  necessary  to  protect  their  life.  The  dower  of  a 
certain  plant  is  so  wonderfully  sensitive,  that  if,  perchance,  a 
fly  should  seek  to  rest  thereon,  it  will  immediately  close  upon 
the  fly,  and  in  due  time  digest  and  assimilate  its  substance. 
This  fact  alone,  conclusively  shows  that  the  instinct  of  sensa- 
tion is  acute  in  certain  plants. 

Another  example  : The  passion  plant  is  so  remarkably 
| > sensitive  that  a simple  touch  with  the  finger  tip  will  cause  it  to 
droop  for  a short  time,  as  if  pained  by  the  slightest  contact 
I with  any  object. 


Is  it  not  possible  for  the  instinct  of  sensation  to  become 
t equally  or  even  more  acute  in  man  ? The  nerves  of  sensation, 
of  course,  exist  in  all  people  to  a greater  or  lesser  extent, 


differing  only  in 
degree  ; from  the 
most  exquisitely 


B sensitive  down  to 
the  most  dead  and 
callous.  The  im- 
portance of  keep- 
ing this  system  in 
a healthy  condition 
can  scarcely  be 
over  estimated. 


C 


i.  The  nerves 


V. 

Fig  23.— Touch. 

End  Bulbs  in  Papillre— a,  from  tongue;  b,  c,  from  lips; 
fb),  end  bulbs  ; (n),  nerves  ; (c),  capillaries. 


of  sensation  are 
rightly  named,  and 


’ may  be,  as  they 
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usually  are,  figuratively  speaking,  compared  to  the  telegraph 
wires  between  two  or  more  stations,  because  they  convey  the 
impressions  received  by  the  sense-organs  at  the  extremities, 
and  from  thence  to  the  nerve  centres — to  which  the  nerves  of 
sensation  are  connected,  and  in  which  they  are  lost.  In  these 
centres  are  little  bodies  called  cells,  certain  of  which  receive 
messages  of  sensation,  while  others  are  capable  of  sending  back 
impulses  that  produce  muscular  movements,  as  occasion  may 
require.  These  motor  impulses  are  not,  of  course,  conveyed 
along  the  nerves  of  sensation,  but  are  transferred  through  the 
nerves  of  motion. 

2.  The  nerves  of  motion,  like  the  nerves  of  sensation,  are 
fine  cords  or  thread-like  fibres,  and  proceed  from  the  centres  to 
muscles  which  move  the  various  parts  of  the  body.  When  an 
impulse  is  sent  from  a nerve-centre  through  one  or  more  of  the 
motor  nerves,  the  muscles  to  which  it  is  directed  contract,  and 
movement  is  the  natural  result. 

3.  There  are  “ automatic  ” centres,  whose  functions  are 
higher  than  merely  receiving  sensations  and  sending  messages 
of  motion.  These  preside  over  what  may  be  called  the  active 
functions  of  life,  and  co-ordinate  and  combine  their  special 
faculties  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  particular  results,  of 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  at  present. 

4.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  there  should 
always  be  a perfect  communication  between  the  nerves  of 
sensation  and  the  motor  nerve  centres. 

For  instance,  suppose  a man  were  to  receive  a bad  cut 
across  his  hand  which  severed  the  nerves,  and  by  some  mistake 
or  oversight  the  nerves  were  not  sewn  together  again.  There 
could  not  again  be  proper  communication  between  the  motor 
centres  and  the  hand.  Now,  suppose,  the  man  in  question 
were  to  put  his  hand  into  boiling  water  or  on  a piece  of  hot  iron 
(without,  of  course,  any  knowledge  of  the  conditions  mentioned), 
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before  being  conscious  of  the  fact  his  hand  might  easily  be 
seriously  injured.  I may  be  asked,  why  ? My  answer  is,  because 
the  nerves  being  cut  through  could  not  on  that  account,  com- 
municate with  the  motor  centres,  and  from  thence  send  an 
impulse  along  the  nerves  to  contract  the  muscles  of  the  arm, 
and  remove  the  hand  from  danger  ; even  though  the  nerves  of 
sensation  may  have  done  their  duty  in  an  endeavour  to  give  a 
proper  warning  of  the  danger  at  hand.  A striking  incident 
bearing  upon  this  point  was  recently  related  to  me  by  a 
medical  friend,  and  well-known  physician. 

The  nerves  of  sensation  are  so  numerous  in  their  ramifica- 
tions near  the  surface  of  the  body,  that  no  part  of  the  skin 
could  be  touched  with  a needle  point,  however  fine,  without  its 
touching  a nerve. 

If  it  were  possible  to  remove  all  the  flesh  and  bones  from 
the  body,  and  only  leave  the  nerves  of  sensation,  there  would 
then  be  left  the  perfect  form  of  a man.  I cannot  conceive  the 
idea  of  these  nerves  ever  sleeping.  I have  a conviction  which 
is  the  result  of  observation  and  experiment,  that  the  nerves  of 
sensation  do  not  sleep.  They  seem,  at  any  rate,  to  be  always 
awake  and  ready  to  give  immediate  warning  of  any  approaching 
danger  ; whether  the  cerebral  system  is  awake  or  asleep. 

According  to  “ Pearson’s  Weekly  ” of  April  8th,  1899,  M. 
Moreau,  the  French  scientist  says  : “ With  regard  to  dreams  of 
health,  they  are  the  result  of  an  imperfect  state  of  consciousness 
or  an  imperfect  state  of  sleep,  according  as  we  look  at  it.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  mind  of  the  clever  man,  that  is  constantly 
occupied  with  many  schemes  and  thoughts,  is  more  liable  to  be 
awake  when  his  body  is  asleep  than  that  of  the  dullard,  whose 
mind  is  often  asleep  when  his  body  is  awake.” 

Now,  personally,  I do  not  understand  how  a man’s  body 
£an  be  asleep  when  his  mind  is  awake  ? I can,  however,  con- 
ceive of  the  cerebral  system  being  asleep  when  the  body  is  awake. 
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What  does  Sleep  mean  ? 

Sleep,  as  I understand  it,  may  be  defined  as  the  momentary 
stoppage  in  the  communication  of  the  senses  with  external 
objects,  or  the  repose  of  the  brain  areas  of  sense  and  of  volun- 
tary motion. 

During  sleep,  of  course,  the  inward  functions  of  the 
Respirative,  the  Vascular,  the  Nutritive,  and  the  Excretive 
Systems  keep  in  constant  motion  ; but  are  not  on  the  whole  as 
vigorous  as  when  the  brain  and  cranial  nerves  are  awake  and 
in  an  active  state. 

Sleep,  then,  means  the  repose  of  the  Cerebral  and  Muscular 
Systems. 

Is  it  not  a serious  mistake  to  suppose  (as  many  people  do) 
that  repose  is  the  image  ot  death  ? 

People  in  whom  this  temperament  predominate  are  usually 
most  acute  in  taking  on,  or  receiving  impressions  of  things  that 
are  likely  to  occur  ; that  is  to  say,  they  feel  conscious  that 
certain  things  are  likely  to  come  to  pass,  but  cannot  give  any 
reason  for  having  certain  ideas  and  thoughts. 

There  is  a very  close  connection  between  the  brain  and  the 
hand.  Furthermore,  the  gray  matter  of  which  the  brain  is 
largely  composed  is  more  abundant  in  the  hand  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  system.  Sir  Charles  Bell,  a great  authority 
on  the  hand,  says  : “We  ought  to  define  the  hand  as  belong- 
ing exclusively  to  man,  corresponding,  in  its  sensibility  and 
motion,  to  the  endowment  of  his  mind.” 


Pig.  24. — Pores  and  Papilj.-e  op  the  Skin. 

The  above  illustration  is  reproduced  by  the  kind  permission  of 
Messrs.  Nichols  & Co.,  from  “ Human  Physiology.”  By  Dr.  Nichols. 

On  the  left  is  a magnified  view  of  the  ridges  of  the  cuticle,  with  the 
openings  of  the  pores  in  their  furrows.  On  the  right  the  cuticle  has 
been  removed,  leaving  corresponding  rows  of  papillie. 
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“ The  cuticle  is  so  far  a part  of  the  organ  of  touch  that  it  is 
the  medium  through  which  the  external  impression  is  conveyed 
to  the  nerve.” 

The  tracts  of  cells  in  the  conical  gray  matter  or  nerves  of 
the  hands  are,  in  all  probability,  affected  by  coming  events, 
caused  by  the  vibrations  on  the  nerves  of  sensation  ; hence, 
intuitive  perceptions  of  joy,  or  sorrow,  or  vague  fears,  and  the 
like,  but  without  any  actual  train  of  reasoning  on  the  part  of 
the  person  so  affected.  Such  persons  are  natural  clairvoyants 
and  seem  to  be  able  to  perceive  more  truth  through  their  nerves 
of  sensation  alone  than  persons  who  are  deficient  in  this 
temperament,  other  things  being  equal,  perceive  through  all 
their  senses  put  together. 

/ 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

How  to  Read  the  Temperaments. 


Section  I. 

How  to  Combine  the  Temperaments  Anatomically. 


Fig.  25. 

General  View  of  tiie  Superficial  Muscle  (the  Gladiator  of  Agasias 

with  the  skin  removed). 


In  every  department  of  human  society  a vast  amount  ol 
mental  force  and  physical  energy  is  being  wasted,  mainly 
because  it  is  misplaced.  And,  therefore,  tens  of  thousands 
fail  in  their  earnest  endeavours  to  achieve  success  in  life  ; not 
because  they  are  wanting  in  the  necessary  talent,  but,  because 
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they  have  no  idea  in  what  profession  or  calling  their  physical 
and  mental  powers  could  be  used  to  the  best  advantage. 


1 his  important  fact  is,  as  a rule,  most  appreciated  by 
those  who  have  discovered — when  it  is  too  late  in  life  to  amend 


the  mistake — that  their  natural  talents  have  been  wrongly 
directed,  either  through  ignorance  of  themselves,  or  necessity, 
or  caprice,  or  a parent’s  good  wish  or  fancy ; as  the  case  may 
be,  without  even  asking  the  question  whether  such  an  occupa- 
would  be  in  harmony  with  their  physical  and  mental  conditions. 

I have  frequently  found  my  clients  to  possess  the  mental 
qualifications  for  a certain  profession,  but  physically  no 
adaptation  whatever,  and  vice  versa.  Each  temperament,  as  is 
stated  in  the  previous  essay,  is  the  result  of  a predominance  of 
one  particular  system  over  all  the  others,  be  it  little  or  much. 

Now,  just  as  all  persons  possess  the  same  number  of  brain 
centres  with  their  corresponding  faculties  of  the  mind  so,  in  the 
same  sense,  every  individual  has  the  same  number  of  the 
temperaments,  although  very  few  are  alike  or  equal  in  the 
■degree  of  development.  Hence,  all  human  beings  have  the 
Cerebral,  the  Muscular,  the  Respirative,  the  Vascular,  the 
Nutritive,  the  Excretive,  and  the  Sensative  temperaments. 

In  a few  peisons  we  find  almost  an  equal  development  of 
the  temperaments,  but  in  most  individuals  one  of  the  seven 
; predominates. 


The  phrenologist,  then,  who  would  achieve  success  in  his 
i profession  has  to  learn  by  observation  to  detect  the  approximate 

degree  of  the  various  temperaments  in  each  individual  who 
1 consults  him. 

I now  propose  to  illustrate  what  I mean  by  practically 
idopting  the  same  method  of  degrees  and  figures,  as  is  used  in 
The  Unique  Self-Teacher,”  to  indicate  the  graded  descriptions 
)f  the  physical  and  mental  conditions. 

Each  temperament  is,  for  convenience,  arranged  in  seven 
legrees  and  indicated  by  seven  figures  from  1 to  7.  Now,  as 
ihere  are  seven  temperaments,  I propose  to  use  a total  of  50 
-gures  by  allotting  7 figures  to  six  systems  and  8 to  the  other, 
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in  order  to  show  only  a slight  advantage  ; or,  in  other  words, 
indicate  which  temperament  predominates. 


A Practical  Illustration  oi-  the  Seven-fold  Temperaments. 


Numbers  : 

One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six 

Seven 

I. 

Cerebral 

8 

7 

6 

5 

5 

5 

6 

2. 

Muscular  ... 

7 

8 

5 

5 

4 

d 

1 

4 

3- 

Respirative... 

7 

6 

8 

7 

5 

5 

4 

4- 

Vascular 

7 

6 

7 

8 

6 

5 

4 

5- 

Nutritive 

7 

7 

5 

6 

8 

5 

4 

6. 

Excretive  ... 

7 

6 

6 

5 

6 

8 

5 

7- 

Sensative  ... 

7 

5 

6 

5 

5 

5 

8 

Defects 

- 

5 

7 

9 

11 

13 

15 

Totals 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

N.  B. — Each  system  or  temperament  predominates  accord- 
ing to  the  position  of  the  figure  8 ; the  other  systems,  of 
course,  being  vigorous  or  feeble  according  to  their  degree. 


1.  The  Cerebral  Temperament,  as  will  be  observed  by  a 
reference  to  the  table,  is  only  one  degree  in  advance  of  all  the 
other  systems  ; that  being  the  case,  it  may  be  called  a well- 
balanced  temperament.  Needless  to  say,  that  persons  of  this 
temperament  are  capable  of  great  things,  if  only  their  talents 
are  wisely  directed. 

2.  The  Muscular  Temperament  represents  only  five 
degrees  short  of  the  proper  balance  of  parts.  Now,  seeing  that 
the  Cerebral  and  Nutritive  temperaments  are  seven  degrees 
each,  in  conjunction  with  the  Muscular  degree  eight,  it  would 
save  several  words  in  describing  this  conditibn  or  state,  were 
the  examiner  to  use  the  following  compound  term,  namely  : 
the  Muscular-Cerebral-Nutritive  Temperament.  This  would 
indicate  almost  an  equality  of  the  three  systems.  This  tem- 
perament gives  great  physical  and  mental  capacity  and  power, 
according  to  its  degree  of  culture. 

3.  The  Respirative  Temperament  is  short  of  equal  parts 
by  only  seven  degrees  ; now,  as  the  Vascular  system  represents 
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seven  degrees  of  development,  and  all  the  other  systems  from 
one  to  two  degrees  less,  it  would  be  correct  to  write  or  speak  of 
it  as  the  Respirative-Vascular  Temperament.  Persons  of  this- 
temperament  are  capable  of  great  things.  In  most  points,  the 
late  Sir  Isaac  Holden,  Bart.,  represented  this  system. 

4.  The  Vascular  Temperament  indicates  nine  degrees  short 
of  the  elements  necessary  to  make  up  an  equality  of  all  parts. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  Respirative  system  is  seven  degrees, 
hence,  it  would  be  accurate  to  call  it  the  Vascular-Respirative 
Temperament.  Persons  of  this  temperament,  under  proper 
conditions,  are  capable  of  doing  splendid  things  and  achieving 
excellent  success. 

15.  The  Nutritive  Temperament.  As  will  be  seen  from  the 
ttable,  this  is  two  degrees  in  advance  of  any  of  the  other 
'Systems,  with  a total  deficiency  of  seven  degrees  of  the  other 
elements  ; therefore,  it  is  accurately  described  without  the  use 
of  a compound  term.  Persons  in  whom  this  temperament 
predominates  (other  things,  such  as  quality  and  culture,  being 
equal),  are  capable  of  achieving  real  success. 

6.  The  Excretive  Temperament  is  thirteen  degrees  behind 
n the  elements  required  to  make  up  an  equality  of  all  parts. 

1 n this  case  a compound  term  is  not  needed  for  the  purpose  of 
: correctly  describing  it.  Persons  of  this  temperament  can  do  a 
great  amount  of  mental  work  without  much  friction. 

7.  The  Sensative  Temperament  is  accompanied  by  a 

Iieficiency  ot  fifteen  degrees  of  the  other  parts  ; four  each  of  the 
ther  systems  being  only  four  in  degree  of  development,  with 
he  Cerebral  system  degree  seven.  In  this  case,  the  compound 
I -rm  would  best  express  it  accurately,  i.e.,  the  Sensative-Cerebral 
i 'emperament. 

Section  II. 

• 

he  Compound  Anatomical  and  Pathological  Temperaments. 

In  section  one  of  this  essay  I have  attempted  to  explain 
rid  combine  the  temperaments  anatomically.  In  this  section, 
'^iall  endeavour  to  give  a few  illustrations  of  the  compound 
mperaments. 
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For  instance,  suppose  I was  marking  a person’s  mental 
and  physical  conditions  in  “The  Unique  .Self-Teacher, ” and, 
after  a careful  examination,  I found  one  of  the  following 
•descriptions  : 

ist  example. — Suppose  the  Cerebral  system  was  marked  6 
•or  7,  and  the  other  anatomical  systems  were  all  below  6 in 
development,  and  the  Nervous  state  represented  the  pathological 
letters  A or  b.  These  markings  would  mean  that  the  person 
thus  described  was  of  the  Cerebral-Nervous  Temperament. 

2nd  example. — Suppose  the  Muscular  system  was  marked 
6 or  7,  and  the  other  anatomical  systems  were  not  higher  than 
5 each  in  degree,  with  the  Bilious  state  a or  b.  These  mark- 
ings would  represent  the  person  to  be  of  the  Muscular-Bilious 
Temperament. 

3rd  example. — Suppose  the  Vascular  system  was  6 or  7, 
or  two  or  three  degrees  in  advance  of  the  other  anatomical 
systems,  and  the  Plethoric  condition  represented  A or  b.  This 
compound  state  would  indicate  the  person  to  be  of  the 
Vascular-Plethoric  Temperament. 

4th  example. — Suppose  the  Nutritive  system  was  6 or  7, 
and  the  other  anatomical  markings  were  below  these  figures, 
with  the  Lymphatic  marked  a or  b.  This  would  mean  that 
the  person  so  organized  would  represent  the  compound 
condition  called  the  Nutritive-Lymphatic  Temperament. 

I might  continue  the  illustrations,  but  those  already  given 
will,  I think,  be  sufficient  to  indicate  how  to  detect  the 
predominating  temperament  in  almost  every  human  being. 

In  conclusion,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  temperaments 
in  combination  are  placed  in  the  order  of  their  development, 
the  one  which  takes  the  lead  being  placed  first,  and  the  others 
in  the  order  of  their  degree  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 
An  even  and  harmonious  temperament,  without  any  excess  or 
deficiency,  is  most  certainly  the  best  for  good  health,  real 
success  and  happiness. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Nomenclature  of  Phrenology,  both  Old  and  New. 


I have  a strong  conviction,  based  upon  several  years  of 
careful  study,  that  phrenology  in  the  past  has  suffered 
more  reproach  from  erroneous  names  and  bad  definitions 
than  all  other  causes  put  together.  This  is  the  chief  reason 
why  I have  attempted  to  form  a uniform  and  complete 
nomenclature  of  phrenology. 

The  old  nomenclature  of  phrenology  is  most  defective  in 
many  important  points  ; and,  being  fully  convinced  at  the 
outset  of  my  labours  that  a change  was  greatly  needed,  I have 
not  been  daunted  by  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  work  of 
making  the  necessary  changes.  My  only  apology,  for  attempt- 
ing to  make  an  improvement  is  that  it  is  greatly  needed. 

In  the  first  place,  our  language  was  not  intended  for  any 
mental  analysis  so  condensed  as  phrenology  requires  ; yet  we 
ire  driven  to  keep  to  the  dictionary,  and  must  exercise  great 
‘are  to  avoid  error  as  far  as  possible.  I have  endeavoured  to 
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make  the  change  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  the  advancement  of 
phrenology. 

An  important  issue  is  raised  by  the  change  of  the  nomen- 
clature, namely  : It  is  not  a question  of  what  the  specialist  can 
do  with  each  phrenological  faculty  considered  separately,  but 
what  the  average  man  does  with  them  in  combination.  To  be 
a first-rate  phrenologist  a man  must  unite  practical  experience 
and  careful  research  with  intelligent  theory.  “ A correct  theory 
can  only  exist  in  relation  to  a sound  philosophy,  and  these 
combined  form  the  base  of  every  science.” 

The  highest  point  to  which  the  human  mind  is  capable  of 
developing  in  philosophy  is  the  deduction  of  effects  from  causes. 

A tree  is  known  by  its  fruit. 

Fortunately,  the  main  principles  of  phrenology  are  based 
upon  observed  and  verified  facts,  the  truth  of  which  have  been 
conclusively  proved  by  modern  science.  Hence,  no  man,  who 
is  abreast  of  the  times  in  mental  science,  will  attempt  to  deny 
the  main  p.inciples  of  phrenology  ; it  goes  without  saying  they 
are  thoroughly  established. 

But,  in  my  opinion,  a reform  is  greatly  needed  in  the  old 
nomenclature.  I am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  principles 
of  phrenology  are  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  established 
science  and  logic.  I do  not  mean  all  that  has  been  claimed  as 
phrenology  in  the  past.  All  truth,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  is  on 
the  side  of  phrenology  ; but  phrenology  wants  no  speculation. 
Fact  and  experiment  are  her  handmaids.  Although  phren- 
ology is  primarily  an  experimental  science,  it  justly  claims  for 
itself  the  corroborative  evidence  of  true  science.  I mean 
science,  as  distinguished  from  a speculative  philosophy  founded 
on  science,  but  not  on  logic. 

In  the  first  place,  all  phrenologians — I mean  all  persons 
who  are  well  versed  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  phrenology — 
are  aware  that  Dr.  Gall  discovered  most  of  the  brain  centres  • 
of  the  mental  faculties  in  their  excessive  condition  ; and,  unfor- 
tunately, committed  a serious  error  in  naming  them  accordingly.  ; 
For  example  : One  centre  he  called  “ Murder,”  another  j. 
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“Theft,”  and  so  on,  against  many  of  which  Dr.  Spurzheim, 
remonstrated,  and  gave  in  their  place  many  of  the  names  now 
in  use.  The  fact  of  his  being  a foreigner  seems  to  have  pre-. 
eluded  him  from  choosing  English  terms  as  appropriate  as  one. 
“to  the  manner  born.” 

The  nomenclature  ought,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  complete, 
in  system  and  arrangement,  i.e.,  uniform,  logical,  and  scientific. 
Those  of  you  who  have  read  O.  S.  Fowler’s  last  great  work 
will  be  aware  that  he  made  an  attempt  to  improve  the  nomen-, 
clature.  But,  like  his  predecessors,  he  has  left  the  subject  in 
a most  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  condition.  Surely  the 
time  has  come  when  the  whole  system  ought  to  be  put  into  a 
logical  and  scientific  order. 

O 


A new  book  giving  a precise  and  detailed  analysis  of  the. 


* Hence,  as  no  one  has  up  to  the  present  time  undertaken  any- 


Fig.  28. 


functions  of  the  mental  faculties  is,  I think,  greatly  needed.. 


thing  of  the  kind,  I feel  fully  justified  in  my  endeavour  to, 
achieve  that  object  or  end. 
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In  this  progressive  age,  it  is  quite  natural  that  our  ideas  as 
to  the  nomenclature  of  the  phrenological  faculties  should 
greatly  differ  from  those  of  the  founders  of  phrenology.  In  the 
first  place,  we  have  greater  opportunities  for  testing  the 
principles  of  phrenology  upon  the  average  man,  in  his  normal 
■condition,  than  had  the  founders  of  phrenology — I mean  for 
estimating  the  relative  development  of  the  centres.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  most  derogatory  to  our  profession,  our  education, 
and  our  knowledge,  were  we  not  greatly  in  advance  of  our 
predecessors. 

O.  S.  Fowler,  in  his  criticism  of  Spurzheim’s  nomenclature 
complains  that  the  Doctor  had  a liking  for  choosing  names 
■ending  in  ' iveness ! I must  here  confess  that  I agree  absolutely 
with  Dr.  Spurzheim  upon  this  very  important  point.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  syllable  ‘ ness  ’ is  necessary  to  denote  the 
.abstract  tendency  of  every  faculty.  Fowler,  on  the  other  hand, 
seems  to  have  had  a special  liking  for  names  ending  with  1 ion! 
For  example  : he  called  Vitativeness  by  the  name  of  Vitation, 
which  means  a concrete  principle.  How  in  the  name  of 
•common  sense  can  a vitative  power  which  is  indicative  of  a 
tendency  towards  a certain  principle  be  expressed  other  than 
by  the  use  of  the  termination  ‘ ness! 


Respecting  Generativeness,  the  centre  generally  called 
Amativeness,  he  went  still  further  astray.  He  said  : “ Gender 
■expresses  the  precise  meaning  intended  ; though  generation 
comes  next  nearest,  yet  describes  its  function  rather  than  the 
•entity  itself.”  — ' p.  118,  “Life:  its  Factors,  Science,  and 
Culture.”  Here  again  he  confuses  the  principle  gender  with 
its  tendency  or  function.  But,  what  is  more  confusing  still, 
in  another  paragraph,  he  claims  that  his  nomenclature 
•expresses  the  exact  function  in  each  case. 

In  most  cases  he  seems  to  confuse  principle  with  function. 
He  rightly  opposed  the  use  of  the  designation  Adhesiveness, 
and  suggested  in  its  place  the  word  Friendship.  The  term 
Adhesiveness  is,  in  my  judgment,  too  suggestive  of  sticky 
stamps,  wax  plasters,  or  something  of  that  sort.  On  the  other 
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hand,  Friendliness,  as  a name,  meets  the  need  of  the  case,  and 
conveys  the  meaning  intended. 

Conjugalness  as  a name  is  as  good  English  as  Conjugality, 
and  conveys  a better  idea  of  its  normal  tendency  or  function. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Parentalness. 


Concentrativeness  (Continuity).  In  order  to  thoroughly 
understand  any  important  issue  we  must  first  concentrate  the 
^ mind  upon  it.  The  continuity  is  but  an  after  effect  or  continuation 
of  the  action. 

The  faculty  I have  christened  Activeness,  O.  S.  Fowler 
I called  Destruction  ; which  means  what  is  implied  in  the  word 
! simply  destruction — nothing  more  and  nothing  less. 

The  old  name  Destructiveness  is  bad  enough,  but  I think 
j you  will  agree  with  me  in  saying  that  it  is  preferable  to  the  term 
• Destruction.  T.  he  former  indicates  a tendency  towards 
^destruction,  the  latter  the  thing  itself,  namely,  Murder  or 
I Destruction  ! 


I object  to  the  term  Destructiveness  as  applied  to  a mental 

Illiaculty,  for  two  reasons.  First,  because  it  sounds  too  much 
ke  criminalness  ; and,  second,  because  science  demonstrates 
fiat  there  is  no  destruction  in  either  matter  or  nature,  but 
b 1 ction  and  change. 


Mr.  Blackford  says:  “In  ‘Destructiveness’  we  have 
implied  the  power  of  destroying.”  Now,  if  a man  has  a centre 
“Destructiveness,”  Mr.  Blackford’s  argument  is  sound  and 
gical.  I cannot  accept  the  theory  of  a centre  of  ‘ Destructive- 
's, because,  when  we  apply  the  same  logical  rule  to  this 
;ntre  that  is  applied  to  other  centres  of  the  brain,  it  breaks 
nvn.  I repeat  what  I have  stated  again  and  again,  that  if 
an  has  a centre  of  Destructiveness,  then  the  tendency  to  destroy 
.ght  (according  to  the  rule  applied  to  other  centres)  to  corres- 
! nd  to  the  size,  culture,  and  activity  of  the  centre.  What  are 
1 3 facts  of  the  case  ? Does  the  tendency  to  destroy  correspond 
'the  size  and  culture  of  Activeness  (Destructiveness)?  Every 
servant  phrenologist  knows  that  the  tendency  to  destroy 
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(other  things  being  equal)  does  not  depend  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  this  centre.  I hen,  why,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  should  anyone  waste  time  in  trying  to  defend  a name 
which  has  been  founded  upon  conjecture  ? 

Dr.  Spurzheim,  John  Bright,  and  William  E.  Gladstone, 
and  hundreds  of  others  we  could  mention,  were  large  in  the 
centre  of  Activeness  (Destructiveness).  Now,  according  to  Mr. 
Blackford’s  logic,  they,  being  large  in  the  centre,  should  have 
shown  “the  power  of  destroying  ” in  a remarkable  degree.  As 
is  well  known  they  were  great  workers  ; the  speed  at  which 
they  did  their  work  being  in  harmony  with  their  temperament. 

Mr.  Blackford  says,  “the  most  active  are  found  amongst 
the  lithe,  thin,  and  narrow-headed  persons,  whose  development 
•of  the  organ  is  not  great.” 

I have  not  stated  that  the  centre  of  Activeness  gives  speed 
•or  quickness,  but  simply  that  it  gives  a tendency  to  work,  to  be  ■ 
in  action,  or  a desire  to  be  doing  ; it  may  be  quick,  or  slow, 
.according  to  temperament  and  the  degree  of  health.  The  term  1 
“ Executiveness  ” has  been  suggested  ; but  to  my  mind  it  does  , 
not  meet  the  case  ; it  represents  carrying  into  effect  a particular  } 
•or  certain  matter  or  issue. 

The  centre  of  Activeness,  like  Cautiousness  and  Dis-  • 
criminativeness,  under  great  excitement,  has  a direct  action 
upon  the  nerves.  I have  observed  in  thousands  of  cases  that 
love  of  action  corresponds  to  the  size  of  this  centre.  Active-  ; 
ness,  in  my  opinion,  is  needed  to  counteract  the  influence  of  a 
large  development  of  Cautiousness  and  Restfulness.  Active-  , 
ness  gives  a desire  to  remove  obstacles  and  get  things  pending, 
•off  hand  by  means  of  action.  It  creates  a tendency  to  hurry,  | 
and  makes  men  bustle  about,  makes  them  pushing  and 
impatient,  alike  of  delays  and  interruptions  ; and,  in  extreme 
cases,  causes  that  irritability  to  the  nerves,  which  in  low 
•organizations,  with  defective  Conscientiousness,  Venerativeness, 
and  Kindliness  (or  mental  derangement),  causes  physical^ 
violence. 
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Combativeness  is  too  suggestive  of  lighting  and  causing 
physical  violence  towards  others  ; hence  the  change  to 
Courageousness,  which  expresses  a natural  tendency  to  bravery. 

IDEATIVENESS. 

O.  S.  Fowler  proposed  the  term  “Beauty”  for  Ideality. 
This  is  another  curious  error.  How  can  the  word  Beauty  be 
suitable  as  a name  for  a faculty  the  function  of  which  is  to  give 
a tendency  to  invent  or  improve  ? 

Ideality  as  a name  is  misleading,  and  represents  what  is 
not  in  keeping  with  the  tendency  of  the  centre.  Ideativeness, 
on  the  other  hand,  indicates  a tendency  to  invention.  It 
distinctly  implies  the  power  to  bring  into  existence  that  which, 
for  the  time  being,  does  not  exist.  In  short,  it  is  the  great 
creative  faculty  which  distinguishes  man  from  the  animals. 
The  nature  and  quality  of  anything  corresponds  to  the  quality 
•and  temperament  of  its  creator,  and  not  to  the  mere  size  and 
activity  of  this  faculty. 

Constructiveness  is  too  suggestive  of  mere  mechanical 
ingenuity,  and  thus  gives  it  an  unnecessarily  concrete  tendency: 
Avhereas  it  is  best  to  keep  to  the  abstract.  Thus  the  reason  for 
the  change  to  Formativeness.  It  is  distinctly  the  planning 
power  of  the  mind.  I may  form  a plan  for  conducting  my 
.profession,  just  as  the  liar  gives  form  to  his  invention,  or  the 
1 novelist  to  his  work  of  fiction  ; or  I may  form  a box,  or  a piece 
1 °f  mechanism.  Planning  and  reasoning  are  not  one  and  the 
-same.  I can  reason  without  wanting  to  plan  anything,  and 
[plan  without  reasoning. 

Size  as  a name  is  misleading,  while  the  term  measurement, 

; is  suggested  by  O.  S.  Fowler  in  its  place,  is  equally  indefinite. 
t'\Tow,  by  adding  a suffix  to  the  old  word  size  you  form  a proper 
I vnglish  noun,  thus,  Sizeativeness.  Weight,  as  a name,  is  also 
nisleading  and  objectionable  because  the  magnitude  of  objects 
: dWicate  their  weight  quite  as  frequently  as  their  heaviness. 

|1  hus,  the  change  to  Gravitativeness.  Moreover,  O.  S.  Fowler 
j uggested  Numeration  as  being  better  than  Calculation  because 
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the  latter  is  often  used  in  the  double  sense  of  calculating’  results, 
as  well  as  in  solving  mathematical  problems. 

ORDERLINESS  (ORDER).  ) 

A man  cannot  be  orderly  and  methodical  without  close 
attention  to  details.  Order  is  suggestive  of  a propensity 
rather  than  a perceptive  faculty,  whereas  ability  to  discern 
detail  intuitionally  and  look  into  things  is  a purely  perceptive 
faculty,  and  necessary— nay  indispensable — to  the  completion 
of  the  series  of  qualitative  perceptives  ; further,  its  position  in 
the  brain,  as  next-door  neighbour  to  Numerativeness,  proves 
the  special  kinship  between  recognition  of  the  parts  of  things 
for  purposes  of  analysis,  and  ability  to  count  them.  It  was 
very  large  in  Darwin,  the  man  of  detail. 

ACOUSTIVENESS  (TUNE). 

This  faculty  enables  us  to  understand  what  people  are 
saying  to  us.  Its  function  is  to  enable  us  to  detect  articulate 
sounds.  By  it  we,  moreover,  distinguish  the  footsteps,  or  the 
voice,  or  the  knock  of  a friend  ; by  it  we  know  whether  a 
mouse  is  squealing  or  a lion  roaring,  and  thus  act  accordingly. 

OBSERVATIVENESS  (INDIVIDUALITY). 

We  first  observe,  then  remember,  then  associate,  then 
generalize.  Next  the  mental  process  is  reversed,  and  Causa- 
tiveness enables  us  to  analyze,  while  Discriminativenes  com- 
pletes the  judgment  by  the  exercise  of  its  critical  power. 

Observation  was  suggested  by  O.  S.  Fowler  for  Individu- 
ality, because  the  latter  is  misleading,  and  seems  to  convey  the 
idea  of  selfishness.  The  new  term  Observativeness  is  accurate 
because  it  expresses  the  exact  function  or  tendency  of  the  faculty. 

Time,  as  a name,  is  most  indefinite,  but  by  altering  the 
word  to  Timeativeness  the  name  is  complete,  because  it 
indicates  the  tendency  of  the  faculty  in  question.  The  same 

may  be  said  of  Locativeness  and  Eventuativeness. 

ANALOGICALNESS  (COMPARISON). 

This  power  gives  perception  of  analogies.  It  has  much  to 
do  with  the  gift  of  logic.  There  can  be  no  real  analogy 
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without  dircriminative  comparison,  but  there  may  be  frequent 
comparisons  without  analogy  ; hence  the  need  of  a change, 
which  in  itself  suggests  the  natural  function  of  the  centre. 

Every  truly  cultured  logical  mind  knows  that  man  reasons 
by  analogy  ; but  it  would  be  as  inaccurate  to  speak  of  the 
centre  of  analogy  as  of  the  centre  of  conscience.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  comparison.  Now,  the  fact  that  man  reasons 
by  analogy  clearly  implies  that  man  has  a faculty  which  enables 
him  to  perceive  analogies.  In  the  name  of  discriminative 
reason,  allow  me  to  ask  : How  could  man  reason  by  analogy 
without  a faculty  for  the  perception  of  analogies  ? Moreover, 
the  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  make  frequent  comparisons 
without  analogy  is,  or  ought  to  be,  sufficient  reason  for  giving 
up  the  term  “Comparison”  as  applied  to  the  perception  of 
analogies. 

CAUSATIVENESS  (CAUSALITY). 

This  faculty  endeavours  to  find  out  the  why  and  wherefore, 
it  seeks  an  answer  to  a certain  question  and  insists  upon  a 
satisfactory  explanation  ; it  desires  to  trace  an  issue  from  cause 
to  effect.  Some  objectors  may  be  ready  to  enquire,  why  is 
■ Causativeness  placed  between  Analogicalness  and  Discrimin- 
ativeness ? I conceive  it  is  not  only  to  clear  the  ground  from 
tthe  influence  of  the  objective  perceptives,  but  to  aid  in 
i forming  the  judgment  and  get  the  matter  completed. 

DISCRIMINATIVENESS  (MIRTHFULNESS). 

This  faculty  gives  preception  of  abstract  differences  and 
: ncongruities.  A false  analogy  delights  the  humourist,  but 
1 horrifies  the  logician  ; mirthfulness  is  an  after  effect  following  the 
f perception  of  a false  analogy;  in  short,  this  is  the  power  of 
discrimination.  Both  Discriminativeness  and  Analogicalness 
ire  reasoning  faculties.  I cannot  conceive  the  idea  of  sound 
feveasoning  without  the  co-operation  of  both  powers. 

In  viewing  objective  reality,  through  the  seven  qualitive 
oerceptives,  there  is  no  need  for  separate  processes,  namely  : 
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one  to  perceive  analogies,  the  other  to  discriminate.  But  the 
case  is  altogether  different,  when  we  leave  concrete  ground,  and 
begin  to  observe  and  store  abstract  matter  in  the  brain,  as  is 
the  case  directly  we  take  cognizance  of  events  and  what  occurs 
in  time  and  space. 

The  reasoning  powers  are  proper  to  man,  and  together 
with  the  objective  perceptives,  which  the  animal  share  with 
him,  complete  the  forehead,  and  constitute  what  mankind 
•generally  call  “ reason.”  The  Reasoning  powers  I take  it,  are 
located  in  the  forehead,  and  nothing  but  the  forehead. 

PRESCIENTIOUSNESS  (HUMAN  NATURE). 

This  faculty  gives  a tendency  to  predict  and  prophecy  as  to. 
the  motives  of  others,  and  “ forecast  ” what  is  likely  to  occur  in 
various  ways  according  to  the  development  of  the  different 
centres,  and  the  persons  general  knowledge. 

Persons  possessing  a large  development  of  this  faculty  are 
naturally  character  students,  and  are  frequently  able  to  make- 
good  hits  in  reading  character ; but  to  understand  human 
nature  requires  a keen,  penetrating,  intelligent  mind,  stored 
with  wide  experience  of  men  and  things. 

In  a description  of  this  faculty  in  No.  32  of  “ The  Human 
Nature  Library,”  page  5,  it  is  stated  that  this  faculty  “ enables, 
a person  to  understand  character  scientifically.”  My  opinion 
upon  this  matter  is  that  much  of  what  has  been  said  and 
written  upon  this  faculty,  must  be  re-examined  and  re-written. 

The  statement  I have  just  quoted,  is  at  war  with  my 
experience  in  mental  research.  My  knowledge  of  persons  who. 
are  large  in  Prescientiousness  is,  that  they  do  not  read 
character  scientifically  unless  they  are  well  versed  in  mental'  j 

science. 

I am  fully  convinced  that  man  has  a faculty  which  leads, 
him  to  predict,  prophecy,  and  “forecast”  the  futuie.^  His. 

prophecies  and  predictions  seem  to  imply  “forecast.  an 
alone,  of  all  animals,  can  consider  the  future.  The  \aue  o 
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his  “forecast,”  or  predictions,  will  depend  upon  the  experience 
and  reasoning  powers  brought  to  bear  upon  particular  persons 
and  circumstances.  Man  needs  a power  to  deal  with  the 
future ; this  faculty  seems  to  meet  the  case. 

Past  events  are  dealt  with  by  Eventuativeness  ; Hopefulness 
satisfies  our  need  in  present  difficulties  j Prescientiousness 
meets  our  wants  in  matters  which  concern  the  future.  Man 
reasons,  in  most  instances,  though  not  in  all,  in  order  to  deal 
with  the  future.  Persons  who  are  large  in  this  centre,  are 
naturally  inclined  to  predict  and  prophecy  as  to  the  motiv  es  and 
intentions  of  those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact. 

KINDLINESS  (BENEVOLENCE). 

O.  S.  Fowler  suggested  Kindness  for  Benevolence,  because 
the  former  is  the  more  explicit.  I fully  endorse  that  opinion,  but 
consider  that  Kindliness  is  still  more  explicit  and  accurate. 

CREDENTIOUSNESS  (SPIRITUALITY). 

This  faculty  gives  a tendency  to  take  what  is  said,  and  so 
on.  for  granted  without  examination  ; it  will  accept  anything 
for  or  against  religion,  according  to  the  relative  development  of 
various  centres  ; it  is  capable  of  believing  certain  things  under 
certain  circumstances,  and  quite  the  opposite  under  other 
circumstances — with  new  knowledge  and  new  ideas.  This 
power  gives  belief  according  to  circumstances  and  knowledge. 
People  alter  their  belief  with  a change  of  knowledge.  The  name 
Spirituality  for  a phrenological  centre  is  rightly  opposed  by 
Christians.  Without  this  faculty  man  could  not  accept  the 
evidence  or  the  opinions  of  others  as  worthy  of  attention  or 
credence. 

DIGNITIVENESS  (SELF-ESTEEM). 

P'owler  considered  the  term  Domination  was  better  than 
Self-esteem,  but  I fail  to  see  it  is  any  improvement ; and  of  the 
two  names  I would  rather  use  the  old  one. 

Domination  is  too  suggestive  of  tyranny  and  overbearance. 
It  represents  the  excessive  influence  of  the  faculty  ; whereas, 
Oignitiveness  conveys  the  idea  of  its  normal  tendency. 
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EMULATIVENESS  (APPROBATIVENESS). 

In  the  place  of  the  latter  term  Fowler  suggested  Emulation. 
On  this  point  he  came  very  near  the  mark.  The  signification 
of  emulation  is  most  certainly  nearer  the  truth  than  of 
approbation  or  approbativeness.  Hence,  by  adding  the  suffix 
to  the  word  emulate  you  form  a perfect  English  noun, 
which  indicates  the  real  tendency  or  function  of  the  faculty  in 
question. 

DECISIVENESS  (FIRMNESS). 

This  power  gives  decision  of  character,  but  not  firmness. 
Where  is  there  a man  who,  by  nature,  in  any  way  approaches 
in  firmness  a rock  or  stone  wall  ? The  term  Firmness  is  at 
variance  with  reason. 

Respecting  the  old  names  Comparison  and  Causality, 
O.  S.  Fowler  says:  “ Induction  is  far  more  specific  than 
comparison,  as  is  causation  than  causality.”  I quite  agree 
with  him,  as  far  as  he  goes,  but  unfortunately,  he  is  too  brief  to 
be  distinct  and  accurate.  Inductiveness  is  better  than  com- 
parison, and  in  my  judgment  is  nearer  the  truth  as  to  its 
function.  Moreover,  he  says:  “Induction  teaches  all  truth 
with  absolute  certainty.”  If  he  means  that  the  inductive 
method  of  reasoning  is  sound,  but  not  absolute  proof,  I quite 
agree  with  him.  It  is  quite  possible  to  reason  by  induction  and 
yet  be  in  error.  You  can  build  up,  from  a given  premise,  what 
may  appear  to  be  a complete  and  logical  argument  by 
induction  ; and  yet  be  absolutely  wrong,  by  simply  com- 
mencing with,  or  building  upon,  a false  analogy.  Now,  the 
fact  that  it  is  possible  to  build  up  a sound  inductive  argument 
upon  a false  analogy,  is,  or  ought  to  be  sufficient  reason  for  not 
accepting  as  sound  philosophy  that  which  is  only  based  upon 
induction.  I could  not  personally  accept  the  term  induction,  as 
a suitable  name  for  the  great  analogical  faculty  of  the  mind. 

In  conclusion,  all  modern  philosophy  is  based  upon 
“induction,”  “verified  hypothesis,”  or  “the  cumulative 
argument.”  Not  one  of  these  is  proof.  Something  is  left  to 
chance  in  all  of  them.  Bradley  has  overturned  Mills’  doctrine 
that  induction  is  proof,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  decision  by 
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precedence  from  particular  to  particular  ; and  modern  logicians 
have  gone  with  Bradley,  and  rejected  Mills  on  that  most 
important  point.  Hence,  with  all  deference  to  wiser  men  who 
may  think  otherwise,  in  my  opinion  we  ought  to  adopt 

Bradley’s  logic. 

The  result,  then,  is  that  analogy  with  the  animals  must  he 
withdrawn  from  phrenology,  for  the  simple  reason  that  man 
differs  from  animals  in  several  important  aspects.  A few 
points  are  so  striking  that  I cannot  conceive  how  they  have  so 
long  escaped  attention,  (a)  Man  creates  and  invents,  (b)  he 
discriminates  between  true  and  false  analogies,  (c)  he  makes 
“forecasts”  as  to  the  future,  and  soon.  These  points  alone 
show  a great  contrast,  which  can  never  be  equalled  in  animal 

life. 


Let  us  be  up  to  date,  and  take  a broader  basis  foi  our 
science.  The  result  of  this  is  the  change  in  nomenclature. 
Away  must  go  the  idea  of  destructiveness,  combativeness,  and 
the  like.  We  are  under  no  more  obligation  to  teach  the 
doctrine  of  Combativeness,  Destructiveness,  and  so  forth,  because 
our  predecessors  believed  in  them,  than  we  are  bound  to  eat 
grasshoppers,  beetles,  etc.,  because  our  Jewish  ancestors  feasted 
on  these  insects. 


In  every  department  of  science,  in  every  phase  of  human 
thought,  and  every  class  of  human  action,  we  see  a progressive 
spirit.  The  world  of  mind  is  in  commotion.  And  what  does 
all  this  prove?  Why,  that  man  is  distinct  from  all  other 
animals,  in  that  he  is  a progressive  being;  and  that  the 
tendency  of  the  human  mind  is  onward  and  upward. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Result  of  Research  in  Mental  Science. 

The  Author’s  Defence  and  Reply  to  his  Critics. 


Fig.  29.  Allegory:  Defeated  Critics. 

The  dignified  and  elevated  criiic  who-e  criticism  is  worthy  of 
attention,  always  aims  to  discover  and  defend  the  truth  before  every 
other  consideration.  But  the  critic  whose  main  obji  ct  in  criticism  is  to 
annoy  rather  than  discover  the  truth,  usually  S|  oils  and  gives  away  his 
case  by  a low  lorm  of  abuse,  which  in  most  cases  defeats  its  own  end. 

IN  almost  every  department  of  human  labour  and  effort 
people  are  to  be  found  who  have  a strong  dislike  to  reform, 
no  matter  how  necessary  such  may  be.  They  seem  to 
act  as  if  old  wornout  theories  were  more  important  and  more 
valuable  than  facts.  Now,  in  proportion  as  this  is  true,  does  it 
not  hinder  the  real  advancement  of  science  or  truth  ? It  seems 
to  the  writer  that  the  time  for  one  of  two  things  is  at  hand  : 
either  the  old  school  of  phrenologists  will  have  to  assimilate 
new  ideas,  and  move  forward  with  the  times  ; or,  else  a new 
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school  of  phrenologists  will  have  to  be  formed,  to  develop  and 
advance  the  great  and  mighty  principles  of  phrenology  in  their 
truest  and  broadest  sense. 

The  deplorable  reluctance  and  grudging  attitude  of  the  old 
school  towards  new  ideas,  in  my  judgment,  constitutes  a real 
stumbling  block  to  the  advancement  of  the  science.  A few 
phrenologists,  who  figure  prominently  in  the  public  eye,  aie 
so  thoroughly  stereotyped  in  their  theories  and  ideas,  that  they 
seem  to  deem  themselves  well-nigh  perfect  ; and,  all  they 
require  now,  is  to  be  put  under  a glass  case,  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  becoming  bedusted  with  new  logical  and  scientific 
ideas.  When  a man  is  thus  set  in  his  own  ideas,  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  done  for  him.  The  fact  is,  all  such  self 
wise  professors  of  phrenology  might  as  well,  at  this  time,  quit 
this  scene  of  human  action,  for  what  good  they  will  do,  or  good 
they  will  get  from  this  book  ; for,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  it,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  will  perceive  anything 
worthy  of  their  attention,  may  be  some  of  them  will  not  even 
take  the  trouble  to  re-consider  any  point  01  issue  raised.  rhe 
old  adage  is  still  true,  That  none  are  so  blind  as  those  that 
will  not  see.”  It  has  been  well  said  by  Aubrey  De  Fere  that, 

1 Prejudice,  which  sees  what  it  pleases,  cannot  see  what  is 

plain.” 

Such  people,  as  a rule,  do  not  toil,  neither  do  they  spin, 
in  the  direction  of  trying  to  find  out  or  advance  new  ideas  ; 
neither  would  they  permit  others  to  do  so —if  they  could  help  it . 
The  world  needs  men  to-day,  in  every  department  of  human 
thought,  whose  natures  throb  with  and  respond  to  the  follow- 
ing revised  motto  1 “ Let  logical  and  scientific  aiguments  in 
•defence  of  Truth  roll  on  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  dashing 
against  errors  and  misrepresentations,  until  they  are  completely 
swept  away.” 

I now  come  to  a brief  review  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Blackford’s 
•criticism  of  “ Result  of  Research  in  Mental  Science.  In  the 
first  place,  Mr.  Blackford  seems  to  have  been  greatly  disturbed 
relative  to  my  new  discoveries.  Now,  suppose  I had  only 

* 


* 


For  full  details  of  the  criticism  in  question,  read  the  P.P.  for  August  1828,  r*  96. 
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discovered  the  true  function  of  two  brain-centres.  That,  alone, 
would  justify  my  claim  to  having  made  new  discoveries. 
Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Blackford’s  position,  he  has  allowed 
personal  maliciousness  to  warp  his  judgment,  and  has  not  been 
sparing  in  scurrility  ; therefore,  his  so-called  criticism  has  not 
served  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended  ! It  does,  how- 
ever, indicate  on  his  part,  a desire  to  prejudice  his  readers 
against  my  efforts.  He  asks:  “What  earthly  object  can  be 
served  by  calling  veneration — venerativeness,  or  conjugality — 
conjugalness  ? ” And  then,  without  giving  any  argument,  or  a 
particle  of  evidence  against  the  revised  nomenclature,  he 
continues  : “ Besides  being  awkward  and  objectionable  to  the 
eye  and  ear,  these  words  are  not  constructed  on  anything 
approaching  sound  or  rational  data,  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Formativeness,  Activeness,  Creativeness,  etc.,  etc.”?  Mr. 
Blackford  must  have  forgotton  the  fact,  that  criticism  minus 
rebutting  evidence  is  merely  vox  et  proeterea  nihie. 

Dr.  Spurzheim  was  ridiculed  for  using  the  termination 
ness,  partly,  no  doubt,  on  account  of  its  novelty,  but  mainly 
because  those  who  opposed  the  use  of  it  were  unable  to 
perceive  its  logical  accuracy.  Now,  as  a matter  of  common 
knowledge,  veneration  represents  an  action  of  the  mind,  i.e. 
the  highest  degree  of  respect  and  reverence.  On  the  other 
hand,  Venerativeness  at  once  conveys  the  idea  of  a venerative 
faculty,  whose  innate  function  gives  a tendency  to  respect  and 
reverence  a higher  power  than  one’s  self.  Hence,  Venera - 
tive»m  represents  an  abstract  tendency  of  the  mind,  the  exercise 
of  which  results  in  the  act  of  veneration. 

Surely  it  does  not  require  much  discriminative  power  to 
grasp  the  foregoing  simple  truth.  Mr.  Blackford  appears,  in 
this  case  at  any  rate,  to  be  unable  to  perceive  the  important 
difference  between  cause  and  effect.  Venerativeness  implies  a 
venerative  tendency,  whether  my  critic  can  grasp  it  or  no  ; 
veneration,  therefore,  results  from  the  culture  and  exercise  of 
that  faculty. 
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Further,  Mr.  Blackford  says:  “The  organ  is  not  the 
faculty(l),  it  is  simply  that  which  has  the  power  of  producing 
the  faculty.”  (?)  Dr.  Gall  contended,  and  rightly  so,  that  all 
the  faculties  were  innate  in  man  and  animals. 

It  is  a.  recognised  fact  that  mind  can  and  does  exist  apart 
from  matter,  even  though  we  obtain  most  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  operation  or  manifestation  of  the  mind  through  the  medium 
of  its  brain-centres. 

To  contend  that  an  organ  or  brain-centre  has  the  power  of 
producing  a faculty  of  the  mind,  involves  the  denial  of  the 
existence  of  the  mind  apart  from  the  brain,  a contention  which 
is  at  variance  with  a vast  number  of  psychological  facts  and 

phemomena. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Blackford  says  : “ I need  not  dwell  on 
such  abortions  in  language  as  Obsermtiveness  or  Analogicalness, 
they  are  self  condemnatory  '”?  I very  much  regret  that  Mr. 
Blackford  has  not  made  an  effort  to  defend  the  foregoing  state- 
ment, by  giving  me  a little  instruction  in  the  science  of  word- 
making, or,  at  least,  made  an  endeavour  to  point  out  the  logical 
defects  in  these  words.  In  the  first  place  it  is,  I think,  an 
admitted  fact  that  the  name  of  a mental  faculty,  or  brain  centie, 
should  indicate  a natural  tendency  towards  a certain  issue. 

Hence,  after  having  fully  satisfied  myself  with  the  idea 
that  man  possesses  a faculty  which  gives  perception  of  analogies 
—a  truth,  by  the  way,  which  was  partly  taught  by  Combe— I 
naturally  or  instinctively  felt  that  the  faculty  in  question  ought 
to  be  called  Analogicalness.  Hence,  without  even  consulting  a 
dictionary  on  that  point,  I used  the  term  simply  because  it  is  a 
perfect  English  noun.  In  a little  pamphlet  entitled  : “ Logical 
•and  Scientific  Phrenology,”  published  in  reply  to  Mr.  Black- 
ford’s criticism  of  “Result  of  Research,  etc.,  I again  en- 
deavoured on  page  6,  to  defend  the  use  of  the  term  Analogical- 
ness, without  consulting  a dictionary  as  to  its  accuracy.  But, 
when  my  critic  did  not  answer  my  reply  to  the  criticism  in 
question,  either  through  his  journal,  or  by  letter,  even  though 
* he  was  kindly  invited  to  do  so,  I thought  I would  carefully 
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examine  my  dictionary,  and,  to  my  surprise,  I found  the  word 
Analogicalness  which*!  had  previously  received  the  credit  for 
coining.  One  thing  is,  therefore,  absolutely  certain,  namely, 
that  Analogicalness  is  not,  as  my  critic  stated,  “an  abortion  of 
language.” 

As  I have  dealt  with  a few  items  of  Mr.  Blackford’s, 
criticism  elsewhere,  further  comments  here  would  be  out  of 
place  ; at  any  rate,  I hope  I have  made  it  plain  that  my  critic 
is  utterly  unable  to  grasp  the  points  at  issue. 


Reply  to  Critic  No.  2. 

In  the  “Phrenological  Journal”  for  November  1898,  an 
anonymous  critic  made  an  attempt  to  ridicule  my  book,  entitled  : 
“Result  of  Research,  etc.”  For  no  other  reason,  it  would 
seem,  than  because  unable  to  find  a logical  or  a scientific 
argument  against  my  contentions,  my  critic  is  kind  enough,, 
however,  to  give  me  credit  for  ingenuity  of  method,  etc.,  as 
follows  : 

1.  — “ He  certainly  has  shown  ingenuity  of  method,  begin- 
ning with  the  title  in  its  various  attempts  to  cover  the  names  of 
some  of  the  most  popular  works  extant  on  the  subjects.”  (?) 

The  foregoing  charge  of  “ beginning  with  the  title  in  its. 
various  attempts  to  cover,  etc.,”  is  positively  false  ! In  the 
first  place,  I should  like  my  critic  to  explain  the  charge,  b}^ 
giving  real  proof  in  defence  of  the  assertion.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  the  main  title  and  prospectus  of  “ Result  of  Research  in 
Mental  Science  ” was  Registered,  and  a copy  sent  to  the  Office 
of  the  “ Phrenological  Journal  ” before  I saw  any  announcement 
of  “A  Manual  of  Mental  Science”  ! 

2.  — My  critic  says  : “His  new  illustration  we  recognise  as 
a miniature  fac-simile  of  ‘Sizer’s  Facial  Angle.’” 

The  foregoing  assertion,  like  the  previous  one,  is  absolutely 
false.  I should  like  to  know  what  my  critic  is  driving  at  with 
such  unfair  tactics  ? 

I made  my  first  attempt  to  draw  a “Facial  angle  ” over  12 
years  ago,  before  I saw  a single  book  by  Nelson  Sizer.  About 
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two  years  ago,  I made  an  effort  to  improve  upon  the  previous 
■one,  and  have  since  frequently  used  the  original  drawing  for  my 
lectures,  and  also  the  revised  one,  which  is  open  for  inspection 
■at  my  office,  to  anyone  who  desires  to  see  it.  Further,  in 
order  to  satisfy  my  critic  that  my  new  illustration  is  not  a 
fac-simile  of  “Sizer’s  Facial  Angle,”  I will  send  my  original 
drawing  to  be  compared  with  Sizer’s  original,  if  my  ciitic  will 
undertake  to  return  it  after  examination,  carriage  paid. 

Curiously  enough,  none  of  the  works  I possess  by  Sizer 
•contain  any  such  Facial  Angle  as  that  of  mine.  Hence,  my 
critic  is  in  error  ! 

3.  My  critic  also  says  : “ His  arrangement  of  register  for 

marking  will  be,  we  think,  somewhat  confusing  to  the  general 
practising  phrenologist,  with  the  re-construction  of  tempera- 
ments, etc.” 

The  foregoing  statement  may  be  true.  Suppose  it  is 
accurate.  Is  that  in  itself  any  reason  why  the  temperaments 
should  always  remain  in  a state  of  confusion  ? I venture  to 
think  no  one  will  endeavour  to  defend  the  old  older  of  the 
temperaments  after  carefully  reading  this  book. 

Mv  previous  attempt  to  re-classny  the  temperaments  was 
not  intended  as  a final  classification. 

4.  My  critic  says:  “His  nomenclature  of  Creativeness, 

Formativeness,  and  Imitativeness,  hardly  appeals  to  the  quick 
comprehension  of  the  average  mind  ? 

Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  we  admit  the  foregoing 
statement  to  be  true,  does  it  prove  anything  against  my  choice 
of  names  ? On  this  point  I have  followed  the  precedent  of  Hrs. 
Gall  and  Spurzheim,  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie,  George  Combe,  and 
L.  N.  Fowler.  Hence  the  following  names  : Conscientiousness, 
Cautiousness,  Secretiveness,  Acquisitiveness,  Alimentiveness, 
Inhabitiveness,  Agreeableness,  and  so  forth.  These  are  all 
proper  English  names.  Shall  we  give  them  up  and  go  back- 
ward ? Those  who  refuse  to  accept  the  new  nomenclature— 
which,  by  the  way,  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  all  that  is  best 
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and  accurate  in  the  old  nomenclature — ought,  at  least,  to  be 
consistent  and  logical,  and  give  up  all  the  good  old  names  also. 

Does  anyone  think  that  the  great  phrenologians  of  the  past 
would  oppose  the  progress  of  the  science  to-day,  if  they  could 
speak  to  us  ? Shall  we  lower  the  phrenological  flag  ; or  make 
an  effort  to  raise  it  ? My  aim  is  to  do  the  latter  ! I have 
endeavoured  to  take  up  the  work  where  the  founders  of 
phrenology  have  left  it  ; with  no  desire  to  undo,  but  to 
complete,  as  far  as  possible,  their  noble  work.  The  battle  is  a 
glorious  one.'  The  harvest  is  great,  but  the  labourers  are 
comparatively  few. 

5. — My  critic  further  says:  “The  terms  Obsetvativeness, 
Analogicalness,  Discriminativeness,  and  Venerativeness  unduly 
excite  us  to  ‘ reconstruct  ’ the  Kindliness,  Conscientiousness,  and 
Hopefulness,  by  adding  another  hive  of  syllables.” 

Now  I have  only  one  simple  answer  to  the  foregoing 
comment,  namely  : If,  on  the  one  hand,  I have  added  a few 
extra  syllables — which  are  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to 
accurately  express  abstract  mental  tendencies — I have,  on  the 
other  hand,  been  able  to  effect  a saving  of  many  words  in  the 
way  of  definitions  ; and,  therefore,  in  another  sense,  I have 
effected  a saving  of  “a  hive  of  syllables  ” by  using  terms  which 
at  once  convey  the  meaning  intended. 

For  example  : I may  wish  to  speak  or  write  of  Analogical- 
ness, and  so  forth,  as  being  large  or  very  active.  In  such  a 
case,  it  is  far  more  direct  to  use  the  name  in  the  adjective  rather 
than  the  noun  form,  thus  : The  analogical,  the  locative,  or  the 
colorative  faculty  (as  the  case  may  be),  is  very  active,  and  the 
like.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  all  the  other  faculties. 

During  the  last  thirteen  years  I have  given  over  five 
hundred  lectures  in  Morecambe  alone,  and  have  become 
thoroughly  disgusted  and  tired  of  making  apologies  for  bad 
names  and  definitions.  Hence  the  present  effort. 

6.  — My  critic  says  : “ We  are  amused  at  his  ingenuity,  and 
his  ability  as  a compiler  from,  we  should  think,  access  to  the 
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works  of  many  professional  writers  on  phrenology  ; for  some  of 
whom,  in  his  preface,  he  expresses  equivocal  (?)  profound 
respect  and  admiration. 

Whether  or  no  my  critic  is  amused  at  my  ingenuity  of 
method,  and  so  on,  is  open  to  question. 

(a)  My  critic,  it  would  seem,  does  not  possess  enough 
ingenuity  and  ability  to  answer  my  arguments.  . (b)  This  work 
crives  the  answer  to  the  unfair  hints  of  my  critic  as  to  whether 
j am  an  ingenious  compiler  from  the  works  of  many  professional 
writers;  and  (c)  instead  of  carping  at  side  issues,  my  critic 
should  put  his  or  her  own  house  in  order,  before  attempting  to 
accuse  the  writer  of  using  equivocal  expressions. 

In  closing  this  reply  to  my  critic,  I wish  to  repeat,  m all 
sincerity,  that  I have  a profound  respect  and  admiration  for  the 
memory  of  Drs.  Gall,  Spurrzheim,  Geo.  Combe,  O.  S.  and 
L.  N.  Fowler,  from  whose  works  I learned  the  first  piinciples 
of  phrenology.  But  the  greater  part  of  my  real  knowledge  of 
the  philosophy  and  the  science  of  phrenology  has  been  acquired 
by  practice  and  frequent  appeals  to  nature. 

Ultimatum  ! 

If  any  man,  whether  he  be  a professional  Phrenologist  or 
otherwise,  interested  in  the  subject,  can  and  is  willing  to  prove 
by  logical  and  scientific  argument  (not  abuse)  that  my  position 
is  untenable  or  false,  I will  at  once  cease  to  defend  it ; but 
unless  this  be  done,  I shall,  as  far  as  possible,  fight  with  my 
voice  and  pen,  against  all  prejudice  and  principles  which  I 
consider  to  be  founded  upon  false  analogies. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

A Critical  and  Analytical  Review  of  some 
Recent  Articles  on  Phrenology. 


Figure  30.  Allegory  : The  Critic  in  a Safe  Position. 

^j-^he  mind  according  to  the  ancient  metaphysicians  was  a 
single  faculty  or  essence,  which  was  capable  of  being  in 
different  states,  in  each  of  which  state  it  manifested  one 
of  its  varied  phases — such,  for  instance,  as  anger,  memory, 
judgment,  and  so  forth.  Now,  it  is  a well  known  fact  among 
phrenologians  that,  in  no  particular  does  the  phrenological 
doctrine  differ  more  from  the  metaphysical  than  upon  this 
important  issue.  The  phrenological  hypothesis  is,  that  the 
brain,  the  chief  centre  of  the  mind,  is  divided  into  separate 
faculties,  each'of  which  has  its  own  distinct  function  or  mode  of 
operation. 

The  results  of  modern  physiological  research  all  tend  to 
confirm  the  phrenological  hypothesis.  And  yet,  certain 
phrenologists,  who  make  a point  of  quoting  frequently  from  the 
works  of  Professor  Ferrier,  and  other  experimenters,  in  support 
of  the  doctrine  of  separate  brain-centres  with  their  correspond- 
ing psychological  functions,  frequently  fall  into  the  error  of 
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describing  the  primitive  faculties,  as  it  they  were  capable  of 
opposite  functions.  This  I will  endeavour  to  prove  by  quoting 
from  some  recent  articles.  Personally,  I would  prefer  the  old 
metaphysical  idea  of  a single  faculty  being  capable  of  differen 
states  and  so  on,  rather  than  accept  the  following  mixture 

under  the  name  of  phrenology. 

ACTIVENESS  versus  DESTRUCTIVENESS. 

In  the  PP*  for  October,  1896,  Mr.  James  Webb  gi\es 
a quotation  ' from  Dr.  Vimont’s  book  entitled,  Traite  de 
Phrenologies s follows:  “The  universe  presents  to  our 

scenes  only  of  reproduction  and  destruction  (?)  and  Me 
death  alternately  share  the  empire  of  the  world.  An  , 
the  foregoing  inaccurate  statement,  he  proceeds  to  build  up  an 
argument  in  defence  of  a so-called  propensity,  or  nature 
tendency,  to  destructiveness,  which  in  the  nature  of  things  is 
based  upon  a false  anology. 

“Destruction,”  says  Mr.  Webb,  “is  not  confined  to  the 
animal  world,  but  in  as  great  a degree  is  operating  m the  woi 
of  vegetable  life.  Animals  not  only  prey  on  each  other • m a 
lengthy  series,  but  on  vegetables  also.”  (quite  so).  ie 

continual  destruction  of  vegetable  life  were  stopped,  then  he 
world  would  become  overcrowded  with  vegetation,  an  1 e 

destruction  ” (or  action  and  change  in  the  form  of  matter),  of 

animals  were  abated  but  for  a short  time  the  forests  and  prairies, 
the  townslands  and  suburbs,  the  air  and  sea,  would  be  unable 
to  contain  the  offspring  of  myriads  of  insects,  reptiles,  fishes, 
and  mammals.”  Now,  the  use  of  the  term  destructiveness 
completely  spoils  the  whole  sentence.  “ Hence,”  continues 
Mr.  Webb,  “the  necessity  of  the  destructive  propensity  , (.)  an 
more,  without  it  a large  part  of  the  animal  kingdom  could  not 
exist -the  necessary  stimulant  to  kill  for  food  would  be 

lacking  ” ! 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  whether  a particular  life  is  taken 
by  a skilful  process,  with  little  or  no  pain,  or  is  taken  y 


^^The^mal  abbreviation  for  a monthly  Journal  called  the  Popular  Phrenologist. 
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violence,  the  matter  separated  from  that  life  is  not  destroyed 
by  either  of  the  acts  in  question.  Secondly,  suppose  the  flesh 
or  matter  is  eaten,  or  is  allowed  to  rot,  as  the  case  may  be, 
even  then  it  is  not  destroyed  ; and,  thirdly,  suppose  we  cremate 
it,  even  in  that  case  there  is  no  destruction  of  matter.  There  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  action,  growth,  and  change  of 
matter  into  another  form  of  existence.  Surely  Mr.  Webb  is 
aware  of  this  simple  scientific  truth.  “Still,”  he  continues, 
“it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  incitement  to  destruction 
is  the  only  form  in  which  the  faculty  acts,  for  all  the  faculties 
are  affected  by  all  the  other  faculties,  which  I again  repeat,  as 
this  fact  is  so  often  overlooked  in  the  study  of  the  science  of 
phrenology.”  ! 

Does  Mr.  Webb  wish  us  to  believe  that  the  faculty  under 
consideration  is  a factotum,  and  capable  of  performing  opposite 
functions  ? As  a matter  of  fact,  the  instincts  of  love  of  life,  the 
sense  of  hunger,  love  of  offspring,  the  love  ot  gain,  or  the  sense 
of  fear,  and  so  forth,  will  stimulate  man  and  animals  alike, 
when  they  are  cornered,  to  do  desperate  things,  and  even 
cause  them  to  kill  in  the  act  of  self-defence. 

Strange  though  it  may  seem  to  the  reader,  in  another 
paragraph  Mr.  Webb  completely  gives  his  case  away,  by 
actually  using  words  to  the  effect  that  Destructiveness  merely 
executes  what  is  decided  upon  by  other  faculties.  But  phren- 
ology rightly  teaches  that  the  governing  and  executive  centres 
are  located  in  the  crown  of  the  head. 

He  says  : “It  is  not  the  organ  of  Destructiveness  that 
decides  upon  what  shall  be  destroyed  or  murdered.  This  is  a 
matter  to  be  decided  by  other  faculties  ” ! Further,  in  order  to 
press  the  truth  upon  our  minds  with  greater  force,  Mr.  Webb 
says  : “ Destructiveness  merely  executes  the  will  resulting  from 
these  various  activities  ; it  is,  in  fact,  the  executive,  the  agent, 
the  energy.”  (!) 

Now,  as  the  faculty  in  question,  according  to  Mr.  Webb’s 
own  showing,  merely  gives  a tendency  to  carry  out  the 
murderous  or  kindly  decisions  of  the  other  faculties,  as  the  case 
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maybe,  what  absolute  nonsense  it  is  for  him,  and  others,  to 
still  persist  in  calling  the  faculty  of  Activeness,  which  gives  a 
tendency  to  work,  by  the  illogical  term  Destructiveness.  1 hat 
Mr  Webb  has  done  good  service  for  phrenology  in  the  past,  in 
more  ways  than  one,  goes  without  saying  ; and  in  so  far  as 
such  service  is  consistent  with  sound  reasoning  and  scientific 
facts  I wish  to  offer  him  my  tribute  of  respect.  But  when,  as  a 
teacher  and  critic,  Mr.  Webb  endeavours  in  one  paragraph  to 
explain  “ the  necessity  of  the  destructive  propensity  as  a 
distinct  faculty  of  the  mind,  and  then,  in  another  paragraph, 
says  “Destructiveness  merely  executes  the  will  resulting  10m 
these  various  activities.”  we  have  a_  perfect  right  to  ask  him 
what  he  means  ? Previous  to  reading  Mr.  Webb’s  article  on 
“Destructiveness”  I had  .been  studying  the  difficulties  con- 
nected therewith  for  nine  years.  But,  after  reading  the 
article  in  question,  I could  no  longer  remain  silent  upon  the 
matter,  and  forthwith  commenced  my  crusade  against  such 
ludicrous  nomenclature. 

In  the  P.P.  for  November,  1896,  Mr.  Webb  adds  more 
confusion  to  his  previous  assertions  relative  to  the  function  of 
the  so-called  organ  of  Destructiveness. 

“Thus,”  he  says,  “a  person  with  large  Conscientiousness, 
Self-Esteem,  and  Destructiveness,  will  often  express  great 
resentment  with  wrong  doers.”  That  is  so.  But  the  same 
thing  frequently  happens  without  the  so-called  large  Destruc- 
tiveness ; hence,  the  argument  contains  no  point.  Further  he 
continues:  “With  small  Caution  and  Secretiveness  and  large 
Combativeness  and  Destructiveness,  a person  would  on  the 
least  provocation  become  furious  with  anger,  his  passion  would 
overpower  him,  and  he  would  commit  a crime,  etc.  Such  a 
thing  may  occasionally  occur  with  the  combinations  men- 
tioned. But  the  same  result  frequently  accompanies  the 
following  combinations  : Average  Courageousness  and  Active- 
ness, combined  with  large  Kindliness  and  Emulativeness. 
Hence,  Mr.  Webb’s  tendency  to  put  the  blame  on  Destructive- 
ness (Activeness)  is  not  logical,  and  does  not  meet  the  case. 
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Moreover,  he  says:  “There  can  be  no  virtue  without 
conflict  ” (?).  What  a ludicrous  assertion  the  foregoing  is  when 
considered  in  the  light  of  known  facts.  If  Mr.  Webb  had  said  : 
There  could  be  no  virtue  without  effort  I could  have  accepted 
his  statement,  but  not  otherwise. 

Furthermore,  he  says:  “Destructiveness  is  the  prime 
element  in  conflict.”  Now  my  contention  is  this:  If  “ there  can 
be  no  virtue  without  conflict,”  and  “ Destructiveness  is  the  prime 
element  in  conflict,”  there  cannot,  according  to  Mr.  Webb’s 
logic,  be  any  virtue  without  at  least  a full  development  of 
Destructiveness  ; in  other  words,  man’s  virtue  depends  upon 
the  size  and  culture,  or  activity,  of  the  destructive  power. 

“ Destructiveness,”  to  quote  his  own  words,  “urges  to 
punishment,  etc.”  ; he  further  says  “that  Destructiveness  may 
perform  the  higher  duties  of  self-denial,  self-sacrifice,  etc.”  (?) 
Surely  the  ancient  metaphysicians  never  taught  anything  more 
absurd  than  Mr.  Webb  is  trying  to  do  in  the  foregoing 
assertions. 

My  contention  is  that  the  faculty  in  question  works  in 
conjunction  with  any  faculty,  or  group  of  faculties,  which  may 
for  the  time  being  need  help,  under  the  direction  of  the 
governing  faculties  to  accomplish  any  given  purpose.  If  Mr. 
Webb’s  confusing  ideas  mean  anything  at  all,  they  are  in 
favour  of  my  contention,  namely,  that  the  power  in  question 
gives  a tendency  to  be  in  action,  or  doing,  regardless  of  the 
issues  involved. 

'i' 

Mr.  P.  K.  Zyto,  in  the  P.P.  for  May,  1897,  in  a criticism 
of  my  first  article  on  the  nomenclature  of  Phrenology,  rightly 
says:  “In  every  science  and  system  of  philosophy  it  is 

necessary  to  use  words  with  as  little  ambiguity  as  possible. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  all  terms  used  in  a particular  sense  being 
clearly  defined.”  Now,  strange  as  the  fact  may  appear  to  the 
logician,  after  reading  the  foregoing  excellent  sentence,  Mr. 
Zyto,  like  all  the  other  defenders  of  the  use  of  the  term 
Destructiveness,  argues  one  thing  in  the  abstract,  but  when  he 
comes  to  the  practical  application  of  his  theory,  he  gives  his 
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case  away.  In  one  sentence  Mr.  Zyto  sa}’s  : “The  function  of 
Destructiveness  Spurzheim  defines  as  “ the  propensity  to 
destroy  in  general  without  distinction  of  object  or  manner  of 
destroying”’;  and  further,  he  considers  “Spurzheim  gave 
very  cogent  reasons  for  so  doing  ” ? 

In  another  sentence,  Mr.  Zyto  says:  “Spurzheim  does 
not  say  there  is  a fundamental  faculty  of  murder  or  destruc- 
tion ” ? Mr.  Zyto  must,  to  be  logical,  admit  one  of  two 
points  : either,  that  the  first  contention  involves  the  second,  or 
that  the  second  disputes  the  first  one,  and  thus,  turns  the  first 
quotation  into  absolute  nonsense.  If  the  latter  be  true,  there 
is  no  separate  centre  of  Destructiveness. 

It  is  a matter  of  common  knowledge  that  Spurzheim 
differed  from  Gall  over  the  term  murder,  and  named  the  brain- 
centre  in  question  Destructiveness.  In  the  face  of  the  fore- 
going fact,  I contend  that  Spurzheim  did  defend  the  idea  of  a 
fundamental  faculty  or  natural  tendency  of  destruction  or 
destructiveness.  In  reply  to  a pointed  question  I put  as  to 
“ whether  the  real  function  of  so-called  Destructiveness  was  to 
destroy,  or  was  its  true  function  to  give  propelling  power,”  etc., 
Mr.  Zyto  says  : “Excuse  me,  sir,  for  repeating  that  the  function 
■of  Destructiveness  is  to  produce  a tendency  or  propensity  to  destroy 
in  general  without  distinction  of  object  or  manner  of  destroying  ’ ? 
And  yet,  after  repeating  the  foregoing,  he  says  : “ To  talk  of  an 
■organ  of  murder  or  destruction  is  sheer  nonsense  ” ! I agree  with 
his  last  statement,  and  am  greatly  surprised  that  he  cannot  see 
that  the  nonsense  in  question  applies  to  his  ludicrous  assertions. 

* * * * * * 

“ Destruction,”  according  to  Mr.  N.  Morgan  in  the  P.P. 
for  June,  1896,  “always  precedes  Construction.”  (?)  After 
making  the  foregoing  assertion,  he  proceeds  to  illustrate  it  by 
paying  : “ For  instances,  the  trees  and  the  rocks,  as  such,  have 
to  be  destroyed  to  construct  our  houses  and  furniture,  &c.” 

Now,  my  simple  contention  is  this,  that  “if  the  trees  and 
rocks  were  destroyed,”  there  would  be  neither  wood  left  to 
make  our  furniture  from,  nor  stone  left  to  build  our  houses  with, 
thus,  we  should  be  compelled  to  do  without  stone  buildings. 
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Further  remarks  here  upon  this  subject  are  unnecessary. 
Further,  Mr.  Morgan  says:  “Now,  if  man  had  not  been 
endowed  with  the  propensity  to  destroy,  however  he  might 
desire  to  Construct,  he  could  not  do  so  for  the  want  of  material.” 
Mr.  Morgan  says  one  thing  and  means  another.  He  means 
that  mankind  could  not  alter  and  remodel  and  make  different 
objects  without  formative  power,  and  so  forth. 

Respecting  the  American  use  of  the  term  Executiveness, 
Mr.  Morgan  says  : “ I suppose  the  word  has  been  coined  to 
express  the  fact  that  Destructiveness  incites  to  quickness  of 
activity  in  the  execution  of  the  performance  of  our  duty  ; but 
knowledge  how  to  do  it  is  necessary,  and  Destructiveness  has 
no  power  in  itself  to  give  it.”  Personally,  I have  never  con- 
tended that  the  faculty  under  review  gives  £<  quickness  of 
activity.”  My  contention  is,  that  it  gives  a tendency  to  be  in 
action  or  doing — the  speed  or  quickness  of  the  physical  move- 
ment, or  cerebral  action,  depends  upon  the  temperament, 
health,  and  the  like. 

I fully  endorse  Mr.  Morgan’s  admission  that  “knowledge 
how  to  do  ” a particular  thing  does  not  depend  upon  the  power 
in  question. 

In  my  judgment,  a logical  and  scientific  defence  of  the 

vulgar  idea  of  an  organ  of  Destructiveness  has  yet  to  be  written. 

» • *. 

“ The  Heads  of  Murderers' ' 

According  to  Mr.  Morgan,  in  the  P.P.  for  August,  1896, 
•“  the  organ  of  Destructiveness  is  generally  considered  to  be  the 
chief  incitor  and  instigator  to  outrages  and  murderous  attacks, 
when  largely  developed,  and  is  sensitive  and  energetic  ; and  no 
doubt  but  that  many  murderers  have  been  thus  organised,  but 
certainly  not  all.  Indeed,  I have  observed  a number  of 
murderers  in  whom  this  organ  was  not  above  the  average  in 
size,  and  notably  Lefroy,  whose  crime  sent  a painful  thrill 
throughout  the  country.”  He  also  gives  particulars  of  two 
other  murderers,  namely  : Peter  Bray  and  Fury,  and  concludes 
his  article  upon  the  above  subject  by  saying:  “Now  all  these 
criminals  had  deliberately,  and  with  malice  aforethought,  taken 
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life.  Notwithstanding  not  one  of  them  had  a large  organ  of 
Destructiveness.  On  the  contrary,  this  organ  in  each  case  was 
only  of  medium  size.  The  motive,  therefore , for  killing  could 
not  he  merely  to  appease  the  innate  craving  of  Destructiveness , 
yet  all  ended  their  lives  on  the  gallows.” 

I recently  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  develop- 
ments of  21  criminals,  and,  curious  though  it  may  seem,  20  out 
of  the  number  were  not  above  the  average  in  the  brain-centre 
in  question  ; to  say  nothing  of  hundreds  of  other  cases  which  I 
have  observed  bearing  upon  or  confirming  the  same  point. 
Hence,  I can  fully  endorse  the  facts  set  forth  by  Mr.  Morgan. 
To  sum  up  the  issue  : What  are  the  facts  of  the  case  ? 

r.— That  the  murderous  or  destructive  tendency  m 
criminals  and  others  does  not  depend  on  the  size  and  culture  of 
the  centre  under  consideration. 

2. — That  the  so-called  centre  of  Destructiveness  is  a pure 
speculation  or  conjecture,  having  no  foundation  whatsoever, 
either  in  science  or  logic. 

3.  — That  the  theory  of  an  organ  or  distinct  centre  of 
destructiveness  in  the  brain  is  at  variance  with  the  facts  of  the 
case,  determined  by  experiment  and  research  ; and  absolutely 
ludicrous  in  this  progressive  age. 

* & % # * % 

COURAGEOUSNESS  versus  COMBATIVENESS. 

This  faculty,  in  my  judgment,  gives  both  mental  and 
moral,  as  well  as  physical  courage.  The  term  Courageousness 
is  more  expressive  of  the  true  function  of  the  brain-centre  than 
Combativeness.  The  latter  designation  always  seems  to 
convey  the  idea  of  quarrelsomeness  and  fighting,  with  a 
tendency  to  use  the  fists  on  a fellow’s  nose  or  elsewhere  on  the 
slightest  provocation,  an  idea  which  is  absolutely  at  war  with 
well-known  facts.  Persons  often  use  their  fists  because  they 
cannot  keep  calm  and  brave  and  cool  under  exciting  circum- 
stances. Persons  who  easily  become  furious,  are  usually 
deficient  in  this  centre.  According  to  Mr.  N.  Morgan,  in  the 
, P.P.  for  June,  1896,  “the  propensity  (Courageousness)  forms  a 
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part  only  of  the  complex  power  of  true  courage.  A person  may 
have  a huge  organ  of  Combativeness,  yet  be  uncourageous,  and 
really  timid  and  nervously  apprehensive.”  That  may  be  so 
in  rare  cases,  but  such  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  are  few 
and  far  between.  Mr.  James  Webb  in  his  Lessons  on 
Phrenology  says,  “Combativeness  of  itself  does  not  excite  to 
combat.”  I suppose  he  means  that  it  is  not  a combative 
power  ? Be  that  as  it  may,  he  says  “ Couragefou.s??^)  being  a 
primitive  instinct  it  is  given  to  both  men  and  animals.” 
Further,  he  says  : “In  combating  intellectual  errors  this  organ 
of  Courage  is  extremely  useful.”  He  means,  of  course,  that 
Courageousness  will  face  difficulties,  whether  they  be  intellec- 
tual or  otherwise,  according  to  the  relative  development  of  the 
different  groups  of  centres.  Furthermore,  he  says:  “In 
danger  and  difficulty  Combativeness  is  of  inestimable  value.”' 
Mr.  Webb  evidently  means  Courageousness  instead  of  Com- 
bativeness, but  the  pity  is  that  he  does  not  say  what  he  means,, 
and  have  done  with  it. 


The  symbolical  figures  in  the  head  in  most  cases  aptly  illustrate  the  function  of  the 
various  psychological  centres.  There  are,  however,  several  exceptions.  For  example: 
Mirthfulness.  Firmness,  De structivene  s,  Combativeness,  and  Amativeness, 
represent  th°  abnormal  state  of  those  centres.  Hence,  to  the. general  reader  they  are 
most  misleading,  and  ought  to  be  modernized,  or  at  least  explained  whenever  used 
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He  may  have  had  in  his  mind  at  the  time  of  writing,  the 
vulgar  symbolical  picture  of  some  out-of-date  phrenological 
head,  i.e. , the  picture  which  represents  two  men  contending  oi 
lighting,  with  gloves  on  of  course.  Whatever  may  be  his 
reason  for  continuing  to  use  the  term  Combativeness,  it  does, 
most  certainly  represents  its  abnormal,  rather  than  its  natural 
state.  In  fact,  the  following  quotation,  in  his  own  words, 
indicates  it;  he  says  : “The  organ  of  Combativeness  in  the 

barbarian  exhibits  itself  in  physical  combat,  wrestling,  fighting,. 
&c. : but  in  civilised  life  mental/ efforts — discussion,  ridicule,, 
persuasion,  &c.,— are  resorted  to  in  order  to  expose  error, 
selfishness,  and  deception.”  That  is  to  say,  the  power  in 
question  merely  gives  the  courage  to  do  the  things  named,  and 

nothing  more. 

n'  V h'  V 

SECRETIVENESS  versus  SELF-GOVERNMENT,  Etc. 

That  man  has  a distinct  faculty  which  gives  a tendency  to 
conceal  and  suppress  (as  occasion  may  require),  his  thoughts 
and  feelings,  no  one  who  is  entitled  to  rank  as  a phrenologian 
will  deny.  But  I do  strongly  object  to  some  of  the  modern 
definitions  of  the  faculty  under  consideration. 

“A  moderate  or  fairly  good  development  of  Secretiveness 
is  very  useful,”  according  to  Mr.  Millott  Severn,  in  his  article 
in  the  P.P.  for  September,  1898.  I quite  agree  with  the  fore- 
going statement.  But  I cannot  accept  the  following  as  being 
accurate.  He  says,  “ it  gives  to  its  possessor  policy,  guarded- 
ness, discretion,  diplomacy,  self-government,  prudent  reserve, 
management  and  self-possession.  It  is  possible,  in  the 
literature  of  Phrenology,  to  find  a sentence  containing  a gieatei 
confusion  of  distinct  issues  ? According  to  the  fundamental 
first  principles  of  Phrenology  a few  other  faculties  are  involved 
in  the  foregoing  conclusions.  Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  the 
thoughtful  student,  Mr.  Severn  concludes  the  sentence,  I have 
already  partly  quoted  by  stating  that  the  faculty  undei  considei- 
ation  gives  “ power  to  repress  or  conceal  thoughts,  feelings  and 
• emotions  until  the  judgment  approves  ol  theii  being  divulged. 
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Nothing  could  be  more  to  the  point  and  accurate  than  this 
■concise  definition  of  Secretiveness.  But,  unfortunately,  he 
•continues  and,  in  so  doing,  completely  spoils  the  sense  of  the 
preceding  quotation  by  his  illustration,  as  follows  : “ Persons 
with  this  faculty  large  ” (without  any  qualification),  “are  able 
to  restrain  their  feelings,  to  appear  quite  cool  and  self-possessed 
in  times  of  danger  cr  emergency  ” (here  you  have  indicated  the 
function  of  Courapeousness),  “ or  during  opposing  turbulent, 
irritating,  trying  and  critical  circumstances.” 

The  foregoing  description  of  Secretiveness  is,  in  my 
•opinion,  perfect  nonsense.  Now  it  just  amounts  to  this  : either 
Mr.  Severn  is  in  error,  in  confusing  the  separate  functions 
involved  in  his  definition  of  Secretiveness  ; or,  the  old 
metaphysical  theory  of  a single  faculty,  or  essence,  being 
capable  of  performing  opposite  functions  in  different  states 
is  accurate. 


DISCRIMINATIVENESS 

VERSUS 

MIRTHFULNESS  AND  WIT. 

That  any  one  who  claims  to  possess  a fair  knowledge  of 
Phrenology  should  doubt  the  possibility  of  man  possessing  a 
separate  brain-centre  whose  function  is  discriminate  between 
what  is  sensible  and  what  is  ludicrous,  is  to  the  writer,  a 
positive  mystery.  I am  aware,  of  course,  that  Geo.  Combe 
associated  the  power  of  perceiving  differences  and  that  of  sense 
■of  analogies,  with  the  brain-centre  usually  termed  Comparison. 
But,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  great  Phrenologian,  I cannot 
agree  with  him  upon  that  fundamental  issue. 

As  a matter  of  common  knowledge,  it  frequently  happens 
that  people  who  are  gifted  in  the  perception  of  analogies  are 
not  equally  gifted  in  the  distinction  of  differences,  and  vice  versa. 

Now  if  mankind  generally  had  always  manifested  both 
gifts  in  equal  proportion,  probably  no  one  would  have  doubted 
the  theory  of  Combe  and  others  upon  that  important  matter. 
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what  are  the  facts  ot  the  case  ? This  is  the  point  for  attention 
and  examination.  Is  it  not  a fact,  that  the  tendency  to  perceive 
differences  and  analogies,  differs  according  to  the  sue  an 
culture  of  Discriminativeness  and  Analogicalness . e 

development  of  these  two  centres  in  Gall,  Spurzheim,  an 
Combe  afford  a striking  illustration  as  to  the  truth  of  my 

contention. 

In  the  j P.P.,  for  March,  1899,  Mr.  James  Webb,  says  : To 

formulate  a good  witticism  a person  requires  to  have  large 
perceptives,  a well-stored  memory,  large  comparison,  and  other 
organs  well  developed,  e.g.,  Constructiveness,  Imitation,  etc., 

as  well  as  active  W it. 

Now  if  this  be  so,  according  to  Mr.  Webb’s  own  statement 
several  organs  are  required  “ to  formulate  a good  witticism.” 
This,  in  effect,  amounts  to  saying,  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a power  or  separate  brain-centre  of  Wit.  Further,  he  says  : 

“ To  enjoy  things  ludicrous  the  essential  organ  ” (not  a musical 

organ  of  course),  “ is  Wit.” 

I suppose  Mr.  Webb  means  that  his  supposed  centre  of 
Wit  cannot  originate  wit,  it  merely  enables  mankind  to  enjo} 
things  which  are  ludicrous.  Such  a contention  on  the  face  of 
it,  seems  to  be  most  ridiculous.  Furthermore,  he  says  : “The 
person  who  laughs  the  most  may  be  set  down  as  the  person 
with  the  largest  Wit— other  things  being  equal  (intelligence,  or 
the  want  of  it,  etc.)”  The  foregoing  is,  indeed  bad  sense,  an 
absolutely  opposed  to  well-known  facts.  It  takes  a clever 
person  to  formulate  a good  witticism  and  laugh  intelligent  y, 
but  a great  number  of  people  without  any,  or  at  any  rate,  with 
comparatively  very  little,  wit  in  their  nature  can,  and  often  do, 
laugh  most  heartily  ; while  silly  girls  can  giggle  ape-like  at 
nothing.  Moreover,  he  says  : “ From  this  statement  it  will  be 
judged  that  Ur.  Spurzheim  rightly  denominate  it 
Mirthful  ness.”  (?)  That  Mirth  is  frequently  associated  wit  i 

the  excitement  of  the  centre  in  question  goes  without  saying  ; 
• but  the  association  as  the  result  of  such  excitement  is  one  thing, 
and  the  true  function  of  it  a very  different  matter.  Hence,  Di. 
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Spurzheim  and  Mr.  Webb  have  argued  in  defence  of  so-called 
Mirthfulness  from  a false  analogy.  Dr.  Donovan  was  very  near 
the  truth,  when  he  associated  congruity  with  this  centre  ; but 
that  term  is  by  no  means  suitable  as  a name  for  it,  because 
congruity  merely  represents  an  agreement  between  things. 
Then,  again,  for  an  area  of  the  brain  to  accurately  represent  the 
function  of  an  abstract  tendency,  the  name  must  contain  the 
termination  ness. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Webb  says  : “the  expression  of  wit  largely 
depends  on  the  intellect,  for  ‘ the  wit  of  an  unintellectual 
person  must  be  unintellectual.’  ” That  is  to  say,  wit  does  not 
depend  upon  the  so-called  organ  of  Wit.  Now,  according  to 
Mr.  Webb’s  own  showing,  man  does  not  possess  a centre  of 
Wit.  Then,  why  in  the  name  of  discriminative  reason  does  he 
write  of  “ The  organ  of  Wit  ? ” 

And,  yet,  in  the  face  of  all  I have  quoted  and  commented 
upon,  he  continues  : “ The  organ  of  Wit  when  large  is  very  active ; 
in  fact  it  must  find  exercise  for  itself  in  Church,  in  School, 
in  every  circumstance."  This,  in  my  judgment,  is  pure  fiction 
put  in  the  wrong  place. 

Now,  it  is  a matter  of  common  observation,  that  there  are 
thousands  of  people  who,  in  spite  of  a large  development  of  this 
centre,  have  a positive  dislike  for  anything  approaching  the 
grotesque  and  the  ridiculous.  That  is  to  say,  they  seldom 
indulge  in  it,  but,  as  a rule,  they  are  quick  to  perceive  what  is 
absurd  and  preposterous  in  others  ; and  what  is  more,  such 
persons  are  often  disgusted  at  the  mere  sight  of  it. 

Curious  thought  it  may  seem  to  the  reader,  Mr.  Webb 
concludes  his  confused  description  of  the  organ  of  Wit — which, 
indeed,  amounts  to  no  wit  at  all — by  saying,  “ I have  no 
hesitation  then  in  believing  that  this  organ,  giving  an  insight 
into  incongruities,  is  an  essential  element  ” (not  a chemical 
element,  I suppose?)  “in  human  character.”  The  last 
sentence  from  Mr.  Webb’s  article  seems  to  be  the  most  sensible 
and  accurate  of  all  that  he  has  written  upon  the  centre,  or, 
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what  he  calls  the  organ  of  Wit.  To  sum  up  the  case  in  a few 
words  the  matter  stands  thus  : 

1.  — That  the  power  to  perceive  what  is  ludicrous  or  absurd 
must  precede  the  enjoyment  of  it. 

2. — It  is  impossible  to  be  either  offended  or  entertained  by 
a joke,  or  what  may  appear  to  be  an  incongruity,  before  we: 
perceive  it. 

3. — That  mirth  and  laughter  at  what  is  comical  and 
nonsensical,  never  precedes  but  always  follows  the  perception 
of  such  ; thus  implying  that  man  has  a faculty  which  enables 
him  to  distinguish  differences,  and  perceive  incongruities. 

ANALOGICALNESS  versus  COMPARISON. 

It  must  be  self-evident  to  every  truly  analytical,  critical, 
and  -synthetical  phrenologian,  that  the  mere  act  of  making 
comparisons  would  be  of  little  or  no  use,  if  we  were  not  also 
able  to  analyse  abstract  ideas,  distinguish  differences,  and 
perceive  analogies.  Now,  the  fact  that  mankind  has  always 
manifested  the  three  distinct  tendencies  already  indicated,  in  el 
greater  or  lesser  degree,  clearly  implies  the  existence  of  the 
three  distinct  reasoning  faculties.  Moreover,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  harmonious  co-operation  of  the  three  separate  faculties, 
are  involved  in  sound  or  profound  reasoning. 

It  may  be  rightly  argued  that  few  persons,  indeed,  are 
equally  gifted  in  all  points.  That  may  be  so,  but  that  fact  does 
not  affect  the  general  proposition  ; it  does,  however,  suggest 
the  reason  why  men  differ  so  much  in  their  opinions  upon  the 
same  issue. 

In  a description  of  Professor  A.  R.  Wallace,  in  the  1 J.P.  for 
August,  1898,  Mr.  James  Webb  says:  “ Comparison  is  his 
largest  organ.”  But  the  term  Comparison,  which  represents 
the  act  of  comparing  physical  objects,  is  anything  but  suitable 
to  represent  the  high  and  important  function  of  the  centre 
under  consideration. 
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Professor  Wallace  has,  undoubtedly,  a large  development 
of  Analogicalness,  which  gives  him  a keen  perception  of 
analogies  and  great  synthetical  capacity.  This  however,  is 
not  indicated  by  the  use  of  the  term  Comparison.  It  may  be 
part  of  the  function  of  Analogicalness  to  compare  analogies. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  I cannot  accept  Mr.  Webb’s  assertion  that 
Comparison  (so-called)  gives  the  sense  of  analogy,  ability  in 
reasoning  inductively,  in  analysis  and  classification .” 

I can,  however,  conceive  the  idea  of  an  analogical  faculty 
whose  function  gives  the  perception  of  analogies  and  ability  to 
reason  inductively  from  a given  premise  or  analysis,  and  form  a 
-synthesis  therefrom.  But  analogy  and  induction  are  antago- 
nistic to  analysis  and  classification.  How,  then,  is  it  possible 
that  both  functions  can  be  performed  by  one  brain-centre  ? 

Allow  me  to  repeat  that  the  term  Comparison  is  rightly 
applied  to  the  act  of  comparing  physical  objects.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Webb  makes  use  of  the  term  in  that  sense,  as  will  be  observed 
in  the  following  quotation:  “The  organ  of  Comparison  has 
been  an  untiring  servant,  constant  and  reliable,  ever  recognising 
resemblances  in  the  physical  characteristics  of  apparently 
-dissimilar  and  incongruous  objects.”  Mr.  Webb,  like  all  other 
writers  who  defend  the  use  of  the  expression  Comparison,  as 
■applied  to  the  perception  of  analogies,  confuses  the  act  of 
comparing  physical  objects  (which  is  a function  of  the  objective 
faculties),  with  that  of  perception  of  abstract  analogies. 

To  contend  that  “ Comparison  gives  sense  of  analogies, 
ability  in  reasoning  inductively,  in  analysis,  etc.,  is  neither  logical 
nor  scientific. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  many  writers  and  speakers,  who 
have  a large  centre  of  Analogicalness,  often  make  use  of  clumsy 
comparisons  without  analogy.  This  fact  alone,  should  cause 
us  to  reflect,  and  lead  us  to  see  the  wisdom  of  the  change  from 
'Comparison  to  Analogicalness. 
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PRESCIENTIOUSNESS  versus  HUMAN-NA  1 URE. 


There  has  been  some  curious  blundering  relative  to  the 
functions  of  a few  brain-centres.  But  we  need  not  be  surprised 
at  that.  The  wonder  is  that  so  few  centres  have  been  mis- 
placed or  wrongly  located,  seeing  that  nature  has  not  caicfully 
mapped  them  out  for  our  special  convenience.  It  has  been 
truly  said  that  Phrenology  is  a science  of  observation. 


“He  who  rests  satisfied  with  merely  observing  busts,  and 
learning  the  names,  situation,  and  qualities  of  the  faculties 
alone,  can  never  deserve  the  appellation  of  “Phrenologist. 
The  marked  busts,  indeed,  are  alone  necessary  to  beginners. 
But  he  who  would  know  Phrenology  properly  must  observe 
man.  It  is  essentially  a science  of  observation.  Reasoning 
could  not  have  made  us  acquainted  with  its  truths,  or  Locke 
might  have  promulgated  it  ; reflection  could  not  discover  it,  01 
Browne  might  have  been  its  founder.  To  observation  alone 
are  we  indebted  for  the  establishment  of  a science,  before  which 
the  purest  appears  as  dross,  and  which  is  destined  to  effect  a. 
moral  revolution  in  society,  compared  with  which  all  previous 
ones  must  appear  insignificant.” — E.  J.  Hytch  quoted  from 
Vol.  I.,  The  Lancet , September,  1836. 


Professor  L.  N.  Fowler  first  named  the  centre  undei 
consideration  Suavity  or  Agreeableness,  and  the  portion  of 
brain  adjoining  it  Human  Nature.  He  had,  no  doubt,  strong 
reasons  afterwards  for  changing  his  mind,  and  altering 
his  orginal  arrangement  or  location  of  these  two  organs  or 
centres.  But  why  he  placed  Agreeableness  next  to  Human- 
Nature  (Prescientiousness),  I am  at  a loss  to  undei  stand. 


The  location  of  Imitativeness  and  Agreeableness  is  still  a 
matter  of  serious  doubt  with  many.  Now,  as  the  two  brain 
centres  in  question  are  next  to  one  another,  only  typical  cases 
can  possibly  reveal  the  defect  of  Fowlei  s location  cf  Agrce- 
ableness  and  Imitativeness. 

As  the  result  of  numerous  tests  upon  these  two  centies,  in 
typical  centres,  I have  come  to  the  conclusion'  that  they  are 
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misplaced.  In  the  hrst  place,  the  natural  function  of  Agree- 
ableness indicates,  by  the  law  of  association,  its  true  position 
■or  location,  i.e.,  next  to  Kindliness  and  Credentiousness. 
Since  my  book  entitled,  “ Result  of  Research  in  Mental 
Science  ” was  published,  in  which  I reversed  the  position  of 
the  names  without  comment,  I have  received  striking  corrobor- 
ation of  the  correctness  of  my  contention  as  to  their  proper 
location.  I have  called  Miss  J.  A.  Fowler’s  attention  to  a 
typical  case,  in  which  her  father  failed  to  score  : that  is  to  say, 
he  made  a serious  blunder  in  a public  delineation  at  Accrington, 
Lancashire,  relative  to  the  size  and  functional  power  of 
Imitativeness  and  Agreeableness.  Had  Mr.  Fowler  delineated 
the  character  in  question,  according  to  my  contention  as  to  the 
location  of  the  centres,  he  would  have  scored  where,  according 
to  his  own  theory,  he  failed  to  the  disappointment  of  some  of 
his  great  admirers,  who  reported  the  matter  to  the  writer. 

No  wonder  then,  that  Professor  Fowler’s  failure  to 
accurately  locate  Agreeableness  and  Prescientiousness,  caused 
at  the  time  some  adverse  comments  and  doubts  as  to  the  value 
of  these  discoveries.  Be  that  as  it  may,  thirteen  years  of  patient 
effort,  and  experience,  combined  with  the  testimony  of  other 
students,  have  enabled  me,  I trust,  once  for  all,  to  definitely 
settle  the  location  of  these  two  centres.  Space  will  not  allow 
me  to  give  fuller  details  just  now.  If  my  contention  is  doubted 
I can  give  further  evidence  in  support  of  it,  but,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  I do  not  wish  to  say  more  than  is  necessary  to  serve  the 
cause  of  truth.  I am  better  able  to  give  the  results  than  the 
-details  of  my  procedure.  But  I can,  and  shall  do  more,  if 
need  be,  in  self-defence. 

£ A'  5):  sj: 

KINDLINESS  versus  UNIVERSAL  LOVE. 

According  to  Mr.  James  Webb  the  nomenclature  of 
phrenology  “ may  be  capable  of  improvement.”  This  ought 
to  encourage  all  who  doubt  it,  to  give  the  matter  their  careful 
•consideration.  He  says  : “ Many  well  meaning  persons  have 
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attempted  to  improve  it  but  with  poor  success.”  I hope  Mr. 
Webb  will  forgive  me  when  I say,  that  his  own  words  seem  to 
aptly  apply  to  himself,  as  representing  one  of  the  “well-mean- 
ing but  poorly  successful  persons”!  Further,  he  says:  “In 
the  case  of  this  organ  it  has  been  suggested  to  name  it 
Sympathy,  Charity,  Brotherly-Kindness,  etc.,  all  terms  more 
or  less  suitable,  and  all  more  or  less  unsuitable.  Univei  sal  Love 
would  express  its  general  junction.”  (?) 

Personally,  I can  only  conceive  the  idea  of  the  Great  First 
Cause  or  the  Supreme  Power,  possessing  any  such  a wonderful 
attribute  as  that  of  Universal  Love.  A term  which  cannot  be 
described  in  degrees  of  manifestation.  For  that  reason  alone  it 
is  an  error.  Now,  I can  conceive  the  idea  of  man  possessing 
aa  innate  natural  faculty,  whose  general  and  yet  limited 
function  gives  kindness  in  one  mode  of  expression  or  another. 
All  history  confirms  this  idea.  Hence  my  choice  of  the  explicit 
term  Kindliness. 
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“ S16wly  moves  the  march  of  ages, 

Slowly  grows  the  forest  king  ; 

Slowly  to  perfection  groweth, 

Every  great  and  glorious  thing." 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Mental  Philosophy  Old  and  New. 

Section  I. 

The  Old  Mental  Philosophy. 


| *hat  man  is  a progressive  being  goes  without  saying,  but 
it  must  be  admitted  that  his  progress  in  the  direction 
- - of  self-knowledge — which,  by  the  way,  is  the  essence  of 

all  knowledge — has  been  somewhat  slow.  This  is  mainly,  no 
doubt,  owing  to  the  tendency  of  existing  states  of  society  to 
keep  successive  generations  in  one  continuous  mode  of  thinking 
and  working.  Men  generally,  do  not  seem  to  be  very  persistent 
in  their  endeavours  to  ascertain  the  first  principles  of  things  ; 
they  take  the  world  practically  as  they  find  it.  Occasionally, 
they  feel  they  want  a remedy  for  their  ignorance,  or  social 
wrongs,  or  other  evils  ; and  then  usually  look  to  the  form  of 
government,  or  to  the  religion  of  their  country,  for  improve- 
ment, and  hope  (without  making  any  effort)  for  better  things 
to  come. 


This  state  of  things  is  steadily  but  surely  passing  away, 
and  the  intellect  of  man  is  taking  a wider  view  of  life,  and  will, 
I think,  achieve  in  the  near  future,  what  for  the  present  is 
difficult  to  contemplate. 

All  the  sciences  are  more  or  less  imperfect ; but  the  science 
of  the  mind  appears  to  be  the  least  understood  of  them  all. 

The  brain,  according  to  Aristotle,  was  cold  and 
bloodless,  and  of  little  or  no  use  except  for  the  purpose  of 
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cooling  the  heart  ! He  considered  the  heart  to  be  the  seat  of 
the  soul.  Moreover,  he  believed  that  the  nerves  of  sensation 
and  motion  were  controlled  by  the  heart. 

Herophilus  (about  300  b.c.)  renounced  his  grandfather’s 
(Aristotle)  views,  and  originally  believed  that  the  sensory  nerves 
arose  from  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  and  motor  nerves  from 
the  cerebrum  ; but  in  after  life  he  modified  his  belief  and 
declared  that  both  sets  of  nerves  arose  from  the  medullary 

matter  of  the  brain. 

Galen  (about  150  a.d.)  opposed  the  views  of  Aristotle. 
He  claimed  that  the  brain  of  animals  was  hot  instead  of  cold, 
and  of  the  same  substance  as  the  nerves,  but  softer.  His 
contention  is  practically  correct,  inasmuch  as  the  brain  receives 
all  the  sensations,  and  perceives  and  retains  all  permanent 
impressions.  Some  centuries  afterwards,  Willis— who,  by 
the  way,  has  been  called  the  “father  of  phrenology,”  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  he  assigned  to  different  portions  of  the 
brain  particular  functions  of  the  mind  held  that  the  under- 
standing is  seated  in  the  corpus  callosum , and  memory  in  the 
convolutions,  which  are  its  storehouses  ; that  the  animal 
spirits  were  generated  in  the  cortex  or  gray  matter  of  cerebrum 
and  cerebellum  from  the  arterial  blood.  The  successois  of 
Willis  adopted  some  of  his  theories,  but  refuted  otheis. 

Lancisi  and  Peyronie  in  the  eighteenth  century  con- 
tended that  all  sensation  is  felt  and  motion  excited  in  the 
corpus  callosum. 

According  to  Meyer  the  seat  of  memory  is  in  the  cortical 
matter,  sensation  at  the  beginning  of  the  neives,  and  abstract 
ideas  in  the  cerebellum.  The  theory  of  abstract  ideas  being 
connected  with  the  cerebellum  seems  peculiar  in  the  light  of 
modern  cerebral  research. 

We  ought  not  to  forget  that  Prochaska,  long  before  the 
time  of  Gall,  “considered  it  by  no  means  improbable  that  each 
f division  of  the  intellect  has  its  allotted  organ  in  the  brain  ; 
yet  he  candidly  admitted  that  nothing  def  nite  then  could  be 
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said  upon  the  subject.  Fortunately  for  mankind  to-day,  that 
state  of  ignorance  has  passed  away. 

According  to  Flourens,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  to  direct  experimental  research  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
functions  of  the  brain,  there  was  no  localization  of  function  in 
detail  ; that  is  to  say,  of  distinct  functions  in  definite  parts  of 
the  cerebral  hemispheres.  To-day  we  have  in  abundance 
absolute  proof  to  the  contrary. 

Bastian  after  having  compared  the  theories  of  Gall 
and  Spurzheim  with  those  of  Flourens,  thought  the  system  of 
the  former  “altogether  defective  in  its  psychological  analysis, 
eminently  unsatisfactory  in  its  localization,  and,  in  short,  as 
unreliable  in  its  methods  as  it  was  inconclusive  in  its  results.” 

Bastian  seems  to  be  equally  doubtful  of  the  theories  of 
Flourens  ; hence,  he  says,  “Are  we  to  run  into  the  opposite 
extreme  and  subscribe  to  the  doctrines  ot  one  who  was 
altogether  opposed  to  any  localization  of  function  in  detail,  and 
whose  views  could  not  claim  a ready  assent  ? ” 

Further,  he  continues,  “If  we  are  to  regard  the  brain  as 
the  principal  organ  of  the  mind,  and  to  look  upon  each  mental 
operation  as  one  of  the  manifestations  of  its  functional  activity, 
all  analogy  and  even  probability  would  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  a definite  order  must  be  observed,  and  that  identical, 
mental  operations  will  always  be  associated  with  the  functional 
activity  of  identical  tracts  of  nerve  fibres  and  cells  in  the  brain 
and  its  dependencies.”  We  fully  endorse  Dr.  Bastian’s remark, 
that  a definite  order  must  be  observed,  and  further,  we  consider 
that  it  has  been  carried  out  in  most  of  the  anthropological 
researches. 

Moreover  : We  consider  that  Dr.  Bastian  has  answered 
his  own  doubt  and  given  his  case  away,  in  the  following 
quotation.  He  says:  “We  know  that  the  Olfactory,  the 

Optic,  and  the  auditory  nerves,  each  go  to  different  parts  of  the 
brain  so  that  the  primary  processes  in  relation  to  the  exercise  of 
the  corresponding  senses  are  distinct  from  one  another.” 
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What  is  true  of  the  foregoing  must  logically  be  true  of  all 
the  cerebral  centres  and  their  corresponding  psychological 
functions.  Localization  of  function  is  the  universal  law  of 
nature:  and,  as  is  well  known  a particular  duty  is  universally 
accompanied  with  a particular  organization. 

Bonnet  and  many  others  have  maintained  that  each 
portion  of  the  brain  has  a distinct  and  separate  function. 

Bendikt  says  : “No  scientific  man,  even  if  he  does  not 
altogether  agree  with  Gall,  disputes  the  doctrine  that  the 
construction  of  the  skull  is  remarkably  proportionate  to  the 
whole  anthropological  organization  in  brutes  and  in  man,  and 
the  whole  of  craniology,  as  it  is  understood  by  anatomists  and 
anthropologists,  would  have  no  meaning  if  this  idea  were  not 
the  leading  one.”  Moreover,  Professor  Bendikt,  on  the 
strength  of  his  phrenological  knowledge,  claims  to  have  found 
a rule  by  which,  after  accurate  observation  of  a particular  form 
of  disease,  that  the  particular  spot  of  the  brain  can  be  precisely 
ascertained  and  the  disease  removed. 

The  new  method  consists  in  trepanning,  or  removing 
those  parts  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain  in  which  the  disease 
is  supposed  to  be.  A few  years  ago  Professor  Bendikt 
presented  three  patients  treated  according  to  the  new  method 
to  a select  gathering  of  the  leading  professors  of  medicine  at  the 
Vienna  University,  and  was  unanimously  congratulated  on  his 
valuable  discovery. 

Herbert  Spencer  has  rightly  said  that  “ No  physiologist 
can  long  resist  the  conviction  that  different  parts  of  the 
cerebrum  subserve  different  kinds  of  mental  action.’ 


t 
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Section  II. 

Separate  Centres  in  the  Brain  an  Established  Fact. 

The  idea  of  the  localization  of  special  functions  in  definite 
areas  of  the  cerebral  cortex  is  no  longer  an  uncertainty,  but 
an  established  fact  ; being,  the  result  of  a vast  accumulation  of 
scientific  observations  and  facts,  combined  with  the  corrobora- 
tive evidence  of  experimental  physiology  and  of  human 
pathology. 

The  achievements  of  Dr.  Ferrier,  F.R.S.,  in  experi- 
mental physiology  are  distinctly  in  favour  of  phrenology.  Few, 
if  any,  non-phrenologists  of  recognised  position  have  added 
such  valuable  testimony  to  the  science  of  phrenology  as 
Professor  Ferrier.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  well  known  that  he 
has  sought  to  minimise,  rather  than  defend,  Dr.  Gall’s 
researches  relative  to  the  functions  of  the  brain.  His  testimony, 
therefore,  is  of  all  the  more  value  on  that  account.  He  says  : 
“ The  greatest  intellectual  power  is  characteristic  of  the  one 
with  the  greatest  frontal  development.”  Surely,  this  is 
indicative  of  a positive  belief  in  the  phrenological  doctrine. 
Moreover:  he  says,  “ The  Phrenologists  have  good  grounds  for 
localizing  the  reflective  faculties  in  the  frontal  regions  of  the 
brain,  and  there  is  nothing  inherently  improbable  in  the  view 

that  frontal  development  in  special  regions  may  be  indicative  of 

. 

power  of  concentration  of  thought  and  intellectual  capacity  in 
special  directions.” — (“The  Functions  of  the  Brain”).  Secondly, 
Dr.  Ferrier  is  somewhat  opposed  to  the  general  details  of 
phrenology,  mainly,  because  his  experiments  upon  animals 
have  not  in  all  cases  confirmed  the  localizations  of  Dr.  Gall 
and  his  co-workers. 

Now,  when  one  considers  the  fact,  that  Ferrier’s  experi- 
ments in  search  of  human  actions  were  limited  to  applying  a 
current  of  electricity  to  various  portions  of  the  brains  of 
monkeys,  dogs,  and  other  animals,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
his  attempts  to  refute  Gall’s  doctrines  have  to  that  end  proved 
useless  ? Think  for  one  minute,  upon  the  contrast  between 
man  and  the  ape. 
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Fig.  32.  Contrast  between  Man  and  the  Ape. 

Figure  32  represents  a wide  contrast  between  civilised  man  and 
the  ape.  That  their  is  a close  resemblance  between  the  lowest  form  of 
human  being  and  the  ape  goes  without  saying  ; but  the  mere  resembl- 
ance between  them  is  no  proof  of  kinship.  The  idiot,  as  a rule, 
possesses  more  brain  than  the  ape,  and  yet.  the  former  is  incapable  of 
making  any  real  progress  in  a life  time.  How  then,  came  sane  man  to 
imagine  that  man  must  have  evolved  from  an  ape  ? 


’A.) — Man  can  originate,  create,  invent,  make  a coat,  and  build 
a house  ; the  Ape  cannot. 


;B.)— Man  can  discriminate  between  true  and  false  analogies  ; 


the  Ape  cannot. 

;C.)— Man  can  forecast,  predict,  and  judge  of  the  future  ; the 
Ape  does  not. 

(D.)— The  Human  Idot,  with  more  brain  than  the  Ape,  is 
incapable  of  making  any  progress  in  a lifetime.  How 
then,  is  it  possible  that  progressive  Man  could  have 
evolved  from  a non-progressive  Ape , possessing  less  brain  ? 
We  claim,  and  I believe  rightly  so  that  Man  is  immortal ! 
But  if  as  some  maintain,  Man  has  evolved  from  an 
Ape  ; (?)  then,  the  Ape  must  logically  be  immortal  also  ! 

(E.)— In  view  of  these  absolute  facts,  which  distinguish  Man 
from  the  Ape,  and  all  animals  alike,  is  it  not  high  time 
that  Physiologists  cease  to  slice  away  animals  brains 
under  the  mistaken  idea  of  discovering  functions  of  the 
brain  which  alone  belong  to  mankind  ? 
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In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  facts,  how  could  an  uncon- 
scious monkey,  or  dog,  manifest  a mental  condition  anything 
approaching  the  intelligent  action  of  man  ? 

No  wonder  then,  that  Dr.  Ferrier  in  summing  up  his  work, 
should  feel  compelled  to  caution  his  followers  as  to  their 
deductions  from  his  experiments,  in  the  following  words : 
“The  application  of  the  results  of  experiment  on  the  brain  of  a 
frog,  or  a pigeon,  or  a rabbit,  without  due  qualification,  to  the 
physiology  of  the  human  brain  is  very  questionable,  and  may 
lead' to  conclusions  seriously  at  variance  with  well-established 


The  value  of  the  foregoing  testimony  in  favour  of 
phrenology  is  greatly  enhanced  by  his  admission  of  the 
uncertainty  of  his  own  researches  as  applied  to  the  human 
brain.  Personally,  I greatly  admire  the  famous  physiologist 
for  his  honesty  of  expression. 


The  Centre  of  Alimentiveness  (No.  3). 

Physiologists  are  agreed  upon  two  localizations  of  cerebral 
functions  which  have  opened  the  door  for  completing  the 
localization  of  the  cerebral  centres. 


facts.” 


Fig.  33. 
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The  first  is  the  gustatory  centre,  or  sense  of  hunger  ; and 
the  second  is  the  speech  centre,  or  power  of  expiession,  i.e., 
Expressiveness.  The  gustatory  centre  is  situated  in  the  lower 
temporo-sphenoidal  convolution  towards  the  lower  extremity. 
This  faculty  was  recognised  by  Dr.  Crook  of  London,  Dr. 
Hoope  of  Copenhagen,  and  Mr.  George  Combe,  who  located 
Alimentiveness  in  the  same  centre.  Dr.  Brown,  Dr.  Caldwell, 
and  Professor  Bain  also,  have  ^confirmed  its  existence  and 


location. 

Moreover,  Dr.  Ferrier  in  his  “Functions  of  the  Brain,” 
page  321,  says  : “We  have  reasonable  grounds  for  concluding 
that  the  gustatory  centres  are  situated  at  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobes,  in  close  relation  with  those  of 
smell.”  The  evidence  already  given,  combined  with  my  own 
'experience,  has  thoroughly  convinced  me  that  the  centie  in 
-question  is  conclusively  established, 


The  Centre  of  Expressiveness 
(No.  25,  just  above  the  number  and  behind  the  eye). 

Dr.  Gall  located  the  speech  centre,  or  Expressiveness,  in 
the  third  frontal  convolution.  In  1825  Bouilland  supported 
the  views  of  Gall.  And  in  1861  the  famous  Broca  considered 
the  proofs  sufficient  to  establish  the  speech  centre  in  the  left 
frontal  convolution.  And,  later,  Dr.  Ferrier  says:  That 

inability  to  speak  is  not  due  to  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of 
•articulation,  for  those  are  set  in  motion  and  employed  for 
purposes  of  mastication  and  deglutition  by  the  aphasic  indi- 
vidual. It  is  only  when  the  centres  of  speech  are  destroyed  on 
both  sides  that  total  inability  to  speak  is  the  result. 

In  the  face  of  such  positive  evidence  who  will  deny  the 
accuracy  of  the  phrenological  doctrine  that  definite  areas  of  the 
brain  subserve  different  mental  functions  ? 

The  Centre  of  Activeness  (No.  2). 

When  Dr.  Ferrier  applied  a current  of  electricity  to  this 
centre  of  the  brain,  it  caused  the  animal  to  spiing  foiwaid  (as 
-if  suddenly  startled)  and  lash  its  tail.  Could  anything  be  more 
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expressive  of  the  natural  tendency  of  the  centre  in  question  ? 
namely,  a tendency  to  work,  or  to  be  in  action  ; but  with  no- 
indication of  a tendency  to  destroy  ! The  centre  of  Activeness 
is  located  in  the  middle  of  the  temporal  lobe.  Dr.  Perrier  has. 
noticed  this  area  of  the  brain  to  be  large  in  murderers. 

Activeness  v.  Destructiveness. 

Spurzheim’s  large  Destructiveness  (Activeness).  According 
to  Dr.  Spurzheim’s  own  words,  he  had  a larger  organ  of  Destruc- 
tiveness than  any  murderer  in  his  great  collection  of  skulls. 

In  a criticism  of  Gall,  Spurzheim  said  (as  reported  to  me 
by  Canon  Beechey)  : “Gall  called  this  an  organ  of  murder! 
Why  I have  got  a larger  organ  of  murder  than  any  murderer  in 
my  collection,  and  I would  not  kill  a fly  ! ” 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  genial  and  kindly  Dr.. 
Spurzheim  would  have  been  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  call 
the  centre  under  consideration  Destructiveness.  The  organ,  or 
centre,  as  represented  in  his  own  nature,  being  absolutely 
contrary  to  such  a theory  ; i e.,  the  fact  he  gives  is  at  variance 
with  his  theory. 

The  Centre  of  Cautiousness  (No.  13). 

This  centre,  as  is  well  known,  when  large  or  active  gives; 
an  acute  perception  of  danger. 

Darwin  says:  “When  a person  is  suddenly  frightened,, 
the  muscles  contract  and  draw  down  the  corners  of  the  mouth, 
and  that  is  what  is  expressed  when  these  muscles  of  fright  or 
sense  of  fear  is  exercised.” — (“Expression  ol  Emotions”). 
According  to  Perrier’s  experiments  the  destruction  of  this  part 
of  an  animal’s  brain  is  followed  by  a loss  of  perception  of 
danger,  and  so  on.  Similar  results  have  been  obtained  relative 
to  several  other  brain-centres. 

The  Researches  of  Gall. 

The  Science  of  Phrenology,  according  to  the  researches  of 
Dr.  Gall,  rests  upon  the  following  basic  principles. 

1. — The  varied  manifestations  of  mind  distinctly  depend 
upon  the  condition  of  the  brain,  whether  the  brain  be  regarded 
as  the  origin  or  the  instrument  of  the  mind. 
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2.  That  the  mind  is  divided  into  a number  of  faculties, 

and  the  brain  into  as  many  organs  or  centres. 

3. — That  each  faculty  of  the  mind  is  manifested  by  a 
different  area  of  the  brain,  and  each  faculty  depends  upon  its 
own  centre  of  the  brain. 

4.  That  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  innate  in  Man  and 

in  Animals  ; that  man  has  all  the  primary  faculties  necessary 
for  his  use  : and,  that  none  of  his  faculties  are  the  creation  or 
the  result  of  education,  though  the  latter  may  develop  or  evolve 
latent  talents. 

3. That  a close  correspondence  exists  between  the  size 

of  a centre  and  the  power  of  functional  manifestation,  hence,  the 
idea  that  size  (other  things  being  equal)  is  the  measure  of 
power  or  capacity. 

Quality  and  Culture. 

The  degree  of  quality  and  culture  are,  of  course,  two  most 
important  qualifications,  for  without  these  mere  size  of  brain  is 
practically  useless  as  a guide  to  human  capacity.  I fully 
endorse  the  doctrine  of  Dr.  Gall  as  stated  in  the  foregoing  five 
cases. 

Alfred  Russel  Wallace  on  Phrenology. 

“ The  Wonderful  Century,”  by  Professor  Wallace,  contains 
•an  important  essay  on  Phrenology;  which  has  justly  attracted 
much  attention  among  eminent  scholars  ; many  of  whom  no 
doubt  previous  to  reading  his  essay  were  opposed  to 
Phrenology. 

In  fact,  a Cambridge  scholar  recently  consulted  me,  by  the 
way  of  a test,  and  at  the  close  of  the  examination  said  : “I 
have  consulted  you  in  order  to  test  the  accuracy  of  Phrenology 
as  a science.  I may  tell  you,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  I had  no 
faith  in  Phrenology  previous  to  reading  Dr.  A.  R.  Wallace’s 
article  upon  the  subject,  but  as  a result  of  that  article,  and 
your  examination,  I am  now  a convert  to  the  science  of 
Phrenology.” 
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Dr.  Wallace,  has  rendered  sterling  service  to  the  cause  of 
Phrenology,  and  done  himself  lasting  honour  by  his  champion- 
ship of  “a  much  neglected  science.”  I have  cited  the  fore- 
going case  chiefly  as  a respectful  tribute  to  Professor  Wallace, 
for  his  able  defence  of  Phrenology.  He  (like  myself)  was  early 
in  life  convinced  of  the  accuracy  of  phrenology  through  having 
his  cranium  read,  which,  as  he  concisely  puts  it,  “ confirmed 
me  in  the  belief  that  the  science  is  a true  and  important  one.” 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  the  science  he  says  : “I  begin 
with  the  subject  of  Phrenology — a science  of  whose  substantial 
truth  and  vast  importance  I have  no  more  doubt  than  I have  of 
the  value  and  importance  of  ai  y of  the  great  intellectual 
advances  already  recorded.”  It  is  plain  to  be  seen  from  his 
essay,  that  Professor  W allace  has  been  a close  and  careful 
student  of  the  best  standard  works  on  Phrenological  science. 
Further,  he  says,  “the  five  main  contentions  of  the 
Phrenologist,  each  of  them  at  first  strenuously  denied,  have 
now  received  the  assent  of  the  most  advanced  modern 
physiologists.”  Furthermore,  he  concludes  with  a prophecy 
which  in  all  probability  is  likely  to  be  fulfilled.  He  says  : “In  the 
coming  (20th)  century  Phrenology  will  assuredly  attain  general 
acceptance.  It  will  prove  itself  the  true  science  of  mind  Its 
practical  uses  in  education,  in  self-discipline,  in  the  reformatory 
treatment  of  criminals,  and  in  the  remedial  treatment  of  the 
insane,  will  give  it  one  of  the  highest  places  in  the  hierarchy  of 
the  sciences  ; and  its  persistent  neglect  and  obloquy  during  the 
last  sixty  years  will  be  referred  to  as  an  example  of  the  almost 
incredible  narrowness  and  prejudice  which  prevailed  among 
men  of  science  at  the  very  time  they  were  making  such 
advances  in  other  fields  of  thought  and  discover)'.”  I will 
venture  to  predict,  that  Professor  Wallace’s  essay  on 
phrenology  is  certain  to  call  forth  the  admiration  of  eveiy 
sincere  and  earnest  phrcnologian. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Phrenology  and  the  Press. 

Praise  and  Censure  according  to  Merit. 


he  order  of  nature,  from  the  beginning  of  time  clown  to 


the  present  day,  has  been  that  all  reforms,  whether  in 
Religion,  Politics,  or  Science,  have  had  to  light  their 
way,  almost  inch  by  inch,  against  bigotry  and  abuse.  The 
general  rule  of  those  who  oppose  reform  is  to  hold  up  pet 
theories  against  facts,  and,  if  not  m actual  woids,  by  then 
actions,  they  frequently  do  as  the  man  did  who  was  soundly 
beaten  in  argument,  when  he  said  : “ Well,  sir,  my  theories  are 
against  your  facts.  d o my  mind,  when  such  is  the  case,  it  is 
rather  serious  for  those  who  follow  theories  only. 

The  famous  Dr.  Paley  truly  said  : ‘Where  is  a principle 
which  is  a bar  against  all  information,  which  is  proof  against 
all  argument,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  keep  a man  in 
everlasting  ignorance.  1 his  principle  is,  contempt  prior  to 
examination.” 

I am  thankful  to  acknowledge,  from  personal  experience, 
that  the  Press,  in  all  parts  of  the  country  where  I have  lectured, 
has  always  been  most  courteous  m repoiting  and  commenting 
upon  my  efforts.  Hence,  on  that  score  I have  no  leason  what- 
ever to  complain  in  any  way  of  the  treatment  of  the  Press. 

But  I think  all  reasonable  and  unprejudiced  minds  must 
admit  that  we  have  reason  for  complaining  of  the  tendency,  in 
certain  quarters,  to  allow  attacks  to  be  made  upon  phienology, 
and  then  refusing  to  publish  replies  thereto.  I am  awaie  that 
j 'phrenology,  as  a science,  has  not  attained  to  a state  of 
perfection,  but  does  it  stand  alone  in  that  respect  ? 
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Personally,  I do  not  object  to  fair  and  honest  criticism, 
especially  when  an  answer  thereto  is  allowed.  Honest 
criticism  is  a healthful  discipline  for  all  men  and  all  societies  ; 
but  there  is  a point  at  which  fair  criticism  ends  and  persecution 
begins.  That  point  appears  to  have  been  reached  by  certain 
critics,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  quotations  cited  in  the  following 
pages. 

1 he  editors  of  the  Morecambe  Visitor,  the  Glasgow  Evening 
News,  etc. , have  been  good  enough  to  insert  all  my  replies  to 
attacks  made  on  phrenology  in  those  papers,  and  have,  of 
course,  naturally  commanded  my  sincere  respect  for  their  sense 
of  fairplay.  The  editors  of  the  Daily  Graphic,  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  and  the  Daily  Chronicle  respectively,  have  allowed 
attacks  upon  Phrenology  to  be  made  in  their  columns,  but  have 
not  inserted  my  replies  thereto.  They  have,  however, 
courteously  acknowledged  my  letters,  and  in  each  case  returned 
them,  regretting,  of  course,  their  inability  to  find  space  for  my 
brief  replies  in  those  papers.  But  why  an  attack  should  be 
permitted  to  be  made  upon  the  main  principles  of  phrenology 
(or,  for  that  matter,  upon  any  other  subject),  and  then  a reply 
thereto  suppressed  is,  in  my  judgment,  most  difficult  to  under- 
stand. No  man  has  an)'  right  to  assail  any  science  unless  he 
has  the  courage  to  face  an  answer  thereto  in  similar  language. 

The  editors  of  Great  Thoughts,  The  Methodist  Times,  and 
The  Young  Man  respectively,  have  not  even  had  the  courtesy  to 
return  the  replies  sent  in  answer  to  assaults  upon  phrenology, 
even  though  in  each  case  stamps  were  enclosed  for  that 
purpose.  Perhaps  they  consider  phrenologists  sinners  and 
fools  above  all  men  ! Be  that  as  it  may,  their  vulgar  abuse 
and  their  utter  ignorance  of  well-known  facts,  cause  us  to  feel 
little  or  no  respect  for  what  the)'  may  choose  to  call  criticism. 

Whatever  may  be  the  shortcomings  of  phrenology,  ignor- 
ant abuse  will  never  help  to  improve  it.  Moreover,  our  critics 
ought  to  understand  that,  in  order  to  teach  us  anything  by 
their  comments  for  or  against  phrenology,  they  must  possess  a 
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greater  knowledge  of  the  subject  than  we  do,  which  is  not 
usually  the  case  ! 

Take,  for  example,  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Dawson’s  attack  upon 
phrenology  in  The  Young  Man.  for  April  1st,  1896,  which  for 
bitterness,  spleen,  and  intolerance  would  be  difficult  to  beat. 
In  the  first-place,  he  puts  to  his  readers  a ridiculous  question, 
as  follows  : “ Did  ever  anyone  know  a phrenologist  tell  a man 
this:  ‘Sir,  you  are  a stupid  narrow-brained  lout,  etc.  ? In 
reply  to  the  foregoing,  I beg  to  say  that  I am  seldom  consulted 
by  “stupid  narrow-brained  louts,”  hence,  I have  no  need  to 
use  any  such  insulting  language  as  that  suggested  by  Mr. 
Dawson  ! Secondly,  he  makes  the  following  foolish  assertion  : 

“ That  anyone  who  alters  the  entire  character  of  his  life  upon 
the  strength  of  a phrenological  survey  of  his  head  is  simply  a 
credulous  fool,  and  the  kindest  thing  is  to  tell  him  so  m the 
plainest  language.”  Has  Mr.  Dawson  nothing  more  than  a 

mere  ipse  dixit  to  give. 

Now,  as  a matter  .of  fact,  the  entire  character  of  the  waiter  s 
life  has  been  altered  011  the  strength  of  a phrenological 
examination,  which  information  was  sought  as  the  result  of  a 
breakdown  both  physically  and  mentally.  Being  naturally 
anxious  to  do  what  was  for  the  best,  I sought  the  advice  of 
two  other  eminent  phrenologists,  but  without  giving  any  hint 
as  to  the  opinions  of  others  I had  consulted,  and  to  my  surprise, 
they  all  agreed  as  to  my  future  calling.  buithermore,  I have 
been  able,  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  phrenology,  to  assist  thousands 
of  others  to  attain  success,  whose  life  was  a failuie  before 
obtaining  and  acting  upon  the  advice  given.  Of  the  tiuth  of 
this  statement  I have  received  abundant  pi  oof  m black  and 

white. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Dawson  s attack,  at  the  time  in  question  I 
intimated  my  willingness  to  discuss  the  whole  mattei  with  him 
in  public  debate,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  see  whethei  he  could 
prove  the  writer  to  be  “a  credulous  fool  to  the  entile 
satisfaction  of  a public  audience,  or  words  to  that  effect. 
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Thirdly,  Mr.  Dawson  says:  “I  don’t  know  a worse  sin 
than  habitual  contempt  for  your  fellow-men.”  Then  why,  in 
the  name  of  fairplay  and  justice,  does  Mr.  Dawson  show  such 
habitual  contempt  and  rancour  towards  phrenology  and  those 
who  practice  it  ? Criticism  minus  rebutting  evidence  is  merely 
vox  et  proeterea  nihie.  Mr.  Dawson  seems  to  be  a greater 
stranger  to  facts  than  fiction.  He  must  have  forgotten  the 
text,  “With  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to 
you  again.” 

In  reply  to  a recent  attack  upon  phrenology  in  Cassell' s 
Saturday  Journal , I sent  the  following  letter,  which  was  duly 
returned  with  the  Editor’s  compliments.  I would,  personally, 
prefer  justice  to  mere  formal  compliments,  as  I am  getting 
weary  of  the  latter,  but  hungry  for  the  former. 

My  letters  to  critics  are  curiously  unwelcome.  I suppose 
it  is  because  they  contain  too  little  fiction,  and  too  many  facts  : 
hence,  they  seem  to  be  unanswerable.  The  editor  in  question 
either  cannot,  in  his  own  words,  grasp  the  fact  that  the 
following  letter  contains  an  attack  upon  phrenology,  or  he  does 
not  wish  to  see  that  such  is  the  case. 

A Reply  to  “ Tells  Against  Phrenology.” 

To  the  Editor  of  Cassell's  Saturday  Journal. 

Sir, — In  a recent  issue  of  your  journal,  I read  the 
following  rather  sceptical  references  to  phrenology,  by 
a so-called  brain  specialist  ! The  writer  in  question, 
in  my  judgment,  is  about  fifty  years  behind  the  times 
in  cerebral  physiology.  Therefore,  with  your  per- 
mission, I will  repeat  his  “Tells  against  Phrenology,” 
with  brief  answers  thereto  ; and  if  he  will  kindly  send 
his  address  to  me,  I will  forward  him  a little  inform- 
ation on  up-to-date  cerebral  physiology. 

i. — He  says:  “The  supposed  relationship  existing  be- 
tween mental  qualities  and  certain  portions  of  the  brain 
are,  in  my  opinion  quite  unproven.”  To  this,  I beg  to 
say  that,  I have  received  over  ten  thousand  testimonials 
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confirming  an  opposite  contention:  therefore,  the  facts 
of  experiment  and  experience  are  against  the  opinion 
of  a “brain  specialist.”  Further,  the  results  of  Dr. 
Ferrier’s  experiments  in  cerebral  physiology  (as 
recorded  in  his  “Functions  of  the  Brain”)  have 
conclusively  established  the  doctrine  of  localization 
of  separate  physiological  functions  in  definite  areas  of 

the  brain. 

2 He  says  : “It  is  not  possible  to  judge  of  the 

brain  by  the  exterior  of  the  head.  Even  the  size  of 
the  brain  cavity  within  is  not  always  a safe  guide  as  to 
the  amount  of  brain-matter  it  contains.  Except  in 
rare  cases,  the  brain-matter  does  not  fit  the  skull. 

Does  he  mean  to  say,  that  the  brain-matter  when 
diseased  or  uncultivated  does  not  fit  the  skull  except  in 
rare  cases  ? If  so,  I quite  agree  with  him  ; if  not,  I 
deny  his  contention  because,  it  is  at  war  with  well- 
known  facts.  According  to  Sir  Charles  Bell,  and 
many  other  famous  anatomists,  the  brain  {except  in 
rare  cases),  in  its  normal  state,  does  fit  or  fill  the  skull. 

^ He  says:  “As  to  the  delusion  that  a large 

brain  indicates  great  mental  capacity,  I will  quote  only 
one  instance  (out  of  many)  to  the  contrary.  The  brain 
of  Gambetta  the  statesman,  one  of  the  leading  minds 
of  Europe,  weighed  less  than  that  of  an  average  seven- 
year  old  boy  ! ” Now,  it  is  evident  from  the  foregoing 
statement  that  he  is  under  the  delusion  that  phrenology 
teaches  the  idea  that  a large  brain  indicates  great 
capacity.  As  a matter  of  fact,  no  text-book  on 
phrenology  contains  such  a foolish  claim.  I wondei 
where  “ a brain  specialist  ” got  such  a delusion  from  ?, 

As  is  well  known  amongst  phrenological  experts, 
a moderate  size  and  weight  of  brain  of  good  quality 
and  fair  culture,  with  a few  prominent  centres  has,  m 
numerous  instances,  shown  remarkable  talent  in  a 
given  direction.  The  head  of  Gambetta,  instead  of 
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being  evidence  against  phrenology,  is  valuable  evidence 
in  its  favour. 

4.  — He  says  : “ Another  popular  error  is  that  the 
fissures  and  folds,  or  convolutions  of  the  brain,  indicate 
superior  powers.  Yet  the  beaver,  whose  habits 
betoken  high  intelligence  and  constructive  skill,  has 
a brain  entirely  without  convolutions.” 

As  a matter  of  fact,  phrenology  does  not  teach  the 
so-called  popular  error  that  the  convolutions  of  the 
brain  indicate  superior  powers.  The  beaver’s  intelli- 
gence, combined  with  the  fact  that  its  brain  is  not 
convoluted,  is  no  evidence  against  phrenology.  There 
is  no  analogy  betweeen  the  intelligence  of  man  and 
that  of  the  beaver  ; neither  is  there  any  analogy 
between  the  two  brains,  either  in  form  or  structure. 
In  fact,  such  a comparison  is  clumsy  and  without 
point. 

5.  — He  says  : “If  the  weight  and  size  of  a mans 
brain  reveal  anything  at  all,  they  indicate  his  nation- 
ality more  certainly  than  his  mental  gifts.” 

If  it  is  possible  that  a man’s  brain  may  indicate 
his  nationality,  why  not  his  mental  gifts  also  ? Per- 
sonally, I have  found,  as  the  result  of  extensive 
observation  and  comparative  research,  that  it  is  quite 
as  easy  to  tell  a man’s  gifts  as  his  nationality,  and  in 
most  cases,  according  to  my  experience,  it  is  the 
easiest  of  the  two  points  to  decide.  Unfortunately  for 
the  theories  of  “a  brain  specialist,”  they  are  in  each 
case  founded  upon  false  analogies.  Hence,  for  that 
reason,  they  contain  no  evidence  against  phrenology. 
I should  have  thought  such  nonsense  unworthy  of 
notice,  but  for  the  fact  of  being  reminded  that  it  was 
written  by  a so-called  “brain  specialist. ’’—Yours  etc. 

JOHN  WM.  TAYLOR. 

Morecambe, 

March  30th,  1899. 
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Cassell's  Saturday  Journal , 

La  Belle  Sauvage,  London,  E.C. 

6th  April,  1899. 

Dear  Sir,— I am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
30th  ult.  and  the  enclosure  ; but  I regret  to  have  to  say, 
in  reply,  that  I cannot  see  my  way  to  mseit  the 
communication  which  you  forwarded.  May  I just 
.remark  that  I certainly  did  not,  and  do  not,  regaid  our 
paragraph  as  an  attack  upon  phrenology  (?).  We 
merely  gave  a few  little  facts  (?)  ; and  I consider  that  a 
reply  to  them  is  not  called  for  (!).  With  renewed 
thanks  and  compliments. — Yours  faithfully, 

THE  EDITOR. 

John  William  Taylor,  Esq. 


N.  B. What  do  the  “ Tells  against  Phrenology”  mean, 

if  they  are  not  intended  as  an  attack  upon  it  ? 
The  so-called  little  facts  are  foolish  little 

fancies.  J-  W'  T- 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Revised  Analysis,  Nomenclature,  and  Grouping 
of  the  Mental  Faculties. 


Fig.  31.  Allegory. 

The  Seven-towered  Castle  crumbling  at  the  foot  of  the  Nine-towered  Castle. 


^~^he  phrenological  faculties  have  hitherto  been  considered 
mainly  as  a congeries  of  separate  powers,  and  examined 
and  treated  accordingly.  Their  names  were  given  on 
this  basis.  The  function  of  each  faculty  in  its  normal  state, 
as  a part  of  the  whole  mind  was  not  sufficiently  considered. 
Hence  the  bad  grouping  and  unsatisfactory  nomenclature. 
There  is  much  in  a name.  Names  remain  in  men’s  memories 
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long  after  even  the  thing  they  represented  have  passed  away, 
and  the  reasons  for  such  names  being  given  to  them  are  very- 
soon  forgotten.  People  will  argue  as  to  the  function  of  the 
faculty  from  the  name,  whatever  we  as  teachers  may  say  to  the 

contrary. 


The  Old  Grouping  and  Nomenclature  of  the  Centies. 

I have  endeavoured  to  show  the  order  in  which  the 
faculties  are  placed,  and  which  allows  of  the  usual  working  by 
association,  which  both  physiologists  and  logicians  say  is  the 
case,  and  which  I fully  endorse.  I have  also  endeavoured  to 
defend  the  science  against  the  attacks  made  on  it  as  a system  of 
mental  analysis.  Not  the  least  among  the  bulwarks  of 
phrenology  is,  that  it  gives  a mental  analysis  which  no  other 
system  approaches  in  accuracy  ; and  the  fact  that  absolute 
perfection  is  not  found  in  it  does  not  militate  against  its 
practical  utility  as  a guide  to  character. 

The  philosophy  of  phrenology  far  surpasses  every  other 
system  of  philosophy,  in  propounding  and  explaining  the 
fundamental  first  principles  of  human  nature.  The  analysis  of 
the  mental  faculties,  as  set  forth  in  the  following  pages,  con- 
stitute those  component  parts  of  the  mind  from  which  oiiginates 
t every  mental  manifestation.  They  are  self-classified  into 
groups,  as  is  seen  in  the  accompanying  figure. 
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Fig.  36.  No.  2. 

The  name  in  each  case  is  expressive  of  the  normal 
tendency  or  natural  function.  Yet,  as  new  words  come  into 
existence,  others  may  be  found  still  more  expressive,  and  if  so, 
I would  say  by  all  means  adopt  them.  I have  given  much  time 
and  thought  to  the  study  of  names  and  definitions,  and  present 
them  to  the  profession  and  public  as  worthy  of  adoption,  until 
superseded  by  a more  complete  and  perfect  arrangement  ; and 
propound  the  revised  analysis  and  nomenclature  to  be  accepted, 
rejected,  or  improved,  as  occasion  may  require. 

I have  offered  to  discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  my  researches 
on  the  nomenclature,  and  so  on,  with  any  fair-minded  com- 
mittee of  experts,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  arrive  at  a final 
settlement  (as  suggested  by  Theodore  Wright  in  the  Phreno- 
logical Annual,  for  1899)  ; but  no  one  has,  so  far,  expressed  a 
desire  to  assist  on  such  a committee.  I would  have  discussed 
the  whole  question  at  the  November  Conference  of  the  B.  P.  A. 
in  1898,  but  the  opportunity  was  not  given  me  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  so, -even  though  I was  announced  to  follow  a certain 
speaker  in  the  afternoon.  I now  leel  quite  justified  in 
presenting  the  results  of  my  labours  and  researches  to  -all 
progressive  students  of  phrenological  science  in  book  form. 
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In  my  judgment,  the  nomenclature  of  Professor  Fowler’s 
sub-divisions,  as  set  forth  on  his  china  bust , are  in  most  cases 
more  fanciful  than  scientific. 


Fig.  37.— Fowler’s  Sub-division  of  the  Centres. 

Where,  may  I be  allowed  to  ask,  in  the  whole  field  of 
phrenologists  is  there  a man  who  can  reduce  Fowler’s  sub- 
division theories  to  practice  ? I have  done  my  best  to  do  so, 
but  I am  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  lesults. 

Now,  I can  conceive  the  idea  of  different  degrees  of  the 
same  brain-centre  : namely,  (1)  its  elementary  state,  as  is 

represented  in  childhood  and  youth  ; (2)  its  more  cultivated 
state,  which  corresponds  with  more  mature  life  ; and  (3)  its 
highest  state  of  efficiency,  being  the  result  of  great  exercise 
and  culture.  This  view  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  sound 
phrenological  doctrine.  But  to  attempt  to  label  the  foregoing 
degrees  of  culture,  on  each  brain-centre,  would  be  ludicrous  ; 
yet,  surely  not  more  so  than  Fowler’s  attempt  to  divide  the 
reasoning  centres  into  divisions  as  follows  . 
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The  Revised  System 
Analogicalness 

Causativeness 

Discriminativeness 


| The  Old  System. 

Criticism  and  Comparison. 

} Reasoning,  Causality,  and 

1 Planning. 

| Humour,  Mirthfulness,  and 

Wit. 


What  utter  confusion  there  is  in  the  foregoing  mixture  of 
issues,  the  same  thing,  applies  to  most  of  the  other  faculties. 
Hence  the  need  of  a revised  Analysis,  Nomenclature,  and  so 
forth.  I have  endeavoured  to  make  a minute  and  searching 
analysis  of  the  three  foregoing  faculties,  which,  to  say  the  least, 
has  been  a slow,  complex,  and  intricate  study.  No  claim  is 
made  of  having  fathomed  the  whole  subject  of  human  reason, 
even  though  I have  spent  hundreds,  and,  in  truth,  thousands  of 
hours  upon  these  faculties  alone,  being  determined  to  work  at 
them  till  death,  rather  than  give  up  the  task,  until  I had,  at 
least  to  my  own  satisfaction,  solved  their  real  functions  and 
somewhat  detailed  workings.  I shall,  therefore,  watch  with 
interest  how  my  critics  deal  with  my  revised  analysis, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  reasoning  faculties— whether  for  or 
against. 

If  my  contentions  can  be  broken  down  or  overthrown  by 
facts  and  logic,  I will  endeavour  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
industrious  spider  when  its  web  is  broken  : namely,  make 

another  effort  to  form  a sound  phrenological  synthesis.  The 
following  analysis  represents  the  normal  rather  than  the  abnormal 
exercise  of  the  faculties. 


Section  I. 

The  Faculties  of  Instinctive  Self-Preservation. 

The  first  law  of  all  animal  existence  is  self-preservation. 
Hence  the  following  faculties,  namely  : Yitativeness,  Active- 
ness, Alimentiveness  and  Acquisitiveness.  They  create  in 
mankind  a belief  in  the  rights  of  private  property.  In  order  to 
change  the  convictions  of  mankind  upon  the  question  of  the 
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rights  of  private  property,  man  will  have  to  be  re-modelled  or 
made  over  again.  In  short,  to  alter  man’s  ideas  upon  this 
issue  these  powers  must  be  suppressed  or  taken  out  of  11s 
nature.  This  is  impossible  ; but  to  control  these  powers,  01 
wisely  direct  them,  by  the  aid  of  the  reasoning  and  governing 
faculties  is  possible.  This  group  of  centres  is  located  near  he 
ears,  and,  when  large,  gives  fulness  in  front  and  just  behind  tie 

ears,  and  vice  verm. 


I 


! Vitativeness  : (a)  the  faculty  which,  in  man  and 

animals  alike,  gives  instinctive  tenacity  of  life.p-fb)  the  power 
which  under  normal  or  natural  conditions  makes  life  a rea 
pleasure  ; and  (c)  capacity  to  resist  disease  and  death  and  cling 
t0  life-so  long,  of  course,  as  there  is  energy  and  strength  to 

proceed  with. 

2. -Activeness  : (a)  the  faculty  which  gives  spontaneous 
love  of  motion  and  exercise ; (b)  the  power  which  incites,  the 
mind  as  a whole  to  industry  and  action  ; and  (c)  desire  to  clinch 
matters,  and  get  things  pending  off  hand  by  means  of  action  ; 
the  tendency  to  keep  doing  and  working  because  action  giv es 

pleasure. 
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3.  — Alimentiveness  : (a)  the  faculty  which  gives  instinc- 
tive sense  of  hunger  and  thirst  ; (b)  perception  of  flavours  and 
sense  of  taste  ; and  (c)  relish  for  food  and  proper  feeding. 

4. — Acquisitiveness  : (a)  the  faculty  which  enables  man 
and  animals  alike  to  acquire  according  to  their  individual  needs  : 

(b)  desire  to  accumulate  and  possess  substance  or  knowledge, 
according  to  the  likes  or  requirements  of  the  creature  ; and 

(c)  the  power  which  (aided  by  social  obligations)  gives  a 
tendency  to  provide  for  the  future. 


Section  II. 

The  Social  and  Domestic  Faculties. 


The  second  law  of  all  animal  existence  is  love  of  its  own 
kind.  Hence  the  following  faculties,  viz  : Generativeness, 
Conjugalness,  Parentalness,  Inhabitiveness,  and  Friendliness. 
These  faculties  constitute  man  a social  being,  and  are  adapted 
for  the  continuation  of  the  human  race. 


This  group  of  centres  is  located  in  the  back  part  of  the 
head,  and  when  large  gives  fulness  and  more  than  ordinary 
length  to  the  head  backward  from  the  ears,  and  vice  versa. 


5. — Generativeness  : (a)  mutual  attraction  between  the 
sexes  and  sexual  courtesy  ; (b)  desire  to  love  and  be  loved, 
caressed,  and  embraced  ; and  (c)  the  power  of  generating  or 
propagating.  A full  degree  of  this  faculty  is  essential  to  true 
gallantry,  and  real  manliness  and  womanliness. 


6.— Conjugalness  : (a)  attachment  to  one  conjugal 

partner  ; (b)  constancy  of  affection  and  desire  to  unite  in  the 
marriage  state  ; and  (c)  tendency  to  seek  a union  for  life  with 
the  object  of  one’s  choice  ; one  love  at  a time  ; true  matrimony. 


7. — Parentalness  : (a)  love  and  regard  for  pets  and 
animals  ; (b)  attachment  to  the  young  and  love  of  children  ; 
love  of  one’s  own  children  ; and  (c)  love  of  parents  and  parental 
love  ; pertaining  to  or  becoming  parents. 


8. — Inhabitiveness  : (a)  the  patriotic  instinct,  which 
disposes  to  permanency  of  abode  ; (b)  natural  attachment  to 
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I one’s  home  and  country  ; and  (c)  tendency  to  locate  and  remain 
in  one  place. 

g.  —Friendliness  : (a)  attachment  to  one  another  from 
; mutual  esteem  ; (b)  tendency  to  form  friendships,  sociability  ; 
and  (c)  desire  to  associate  and  co-operate  with  others  in  friendly 
efforts  ; the  ability  to  make,  and  entertain  friends. 

I0. — Concentrativess  : (a)  the  faculty  which  gives 

connectedness  of  thought  on  a given  object  or  abstract  issue  ; 
(b)  tendency  to  concentrate  the  mind  on  one  thing  at  a time  , 
and  (c)  patience  and  power  to  apply  the  mind  to  a given  purpose 
for  almost  any  reasonable  length  of  time. 


Section  III. 

The  Defensive  and  Self-Protecting  Faculties. 

The  third  law  of  all  animal  existence  is  self-defence. 
Hence  the  following  faculties,  i.e.  : Restfulness,  Courageous- 
ness, Secretiveness,  and  Cautiousness.  These  faculties  gi\  e 
prudence  of  action  and  forethought;  powei  to  suppiess  ones 
thoughts  and  feelings  ; power  to  be  truly  cool  and  biave  in 
times  of  difficulty  and  danger.  And  further,  they  give  ability 
to  defend  and  protect  those  we  love,  in  different  ways  according 
to  the  combination  of  other  groups  of  faculties.  This  group  of 
centres  is  located  in  the  parietal  lobe  of  the  biam,  between  the 
ears  and  up  towards  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  when  large,  it 
gives  more  than  ordinary  fulness  in  that  region,  and  vice-versa. 

A. — Restfulness  : (a)  the  faculty  which  enables  the 

• mind  as  a whole  to  seek  rest  and  repose  as  soon  as  the  body 
becomes  tired  ; (b)  the  power  whose  function  is  to  prevent  us 
from  drawing  upon  the  capital  of  our  physical  and  mental 
resources  by  reminding  us  when  they  are  about  to  become 
exhausted  ; and  (c)  power  of  quieting  all  the  centres  of  the 
brain  at  one  time  ; thus  enabling  us  to  cease  work  when  our 
interest  is  exhausted,  instead  of  allowing  us  to  continue  in 
« action  at  the  risk  of  drawing  upon  the  capital  of  our  strength, 
and  causing  injury  thereby. 
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11. -  Courageousness  : (a)  the  faculty  which  enables  man 
to  calmly  face  and  encounter  difficulties  ; (b)  coolness  and 
bravery  in  emergency  and  times  of  danger  ; and  (c)  it  inspires 
man  in  the  act  of  self-defence  and  sell -protection. 

12. — Secretiveness  : (a)  the  faculty  which  enables  man 
to  keep  his  own  counsel  ; natural  tendency  to  secrecy ; (b) 
power  of  concealing  and  suppressing  one’s  thoughts  and 
feelings  ; and  (c)  tendency  to  be  secretive  and  reserved — which, 
under  varied  conditions,  is  not  only  absolutely  necessary,  but 
even  praiseworthy. 

13. —  Cautiousness  : (a)  the  power  which  gives  perception 
of  danger  ; (b)  the  faculty  which  enables  man  to  act  with  fore- 
thought and  prudence  ; and  (c)  the  tendency  to  be  cautious 
and  anxious  about  consequences. 

14.  — Sublimitiveness  : (a)  enthusiasm  and  admiration  for 
the  beautiful'  and  sublime  ; (b)  the  power  which  enables  man  to 
enjoy,  what  is  wild,  terrific,  vast,  magnificent,  and  grand  in 
nature  ; and  (c)  appreciation  of  the  infinitely  small  and 
exquisite  as  well  as  love  for  the  endless  and  boundless  in  nature, 
and  so  forth. 

Section  IV, 

The  Creative  and  Industrial  Faculties. 

Man  is  capable  of  a thousand  forms  of  action  which  no 
other  creature  is  able  to  imitate.  All  other  animals  are 
inclined  to  act  instinctively  in  a particular  way,  but  man,  by 
the  aid  of  his  inventive,  ideative,  and  progressive  faculties  is 
ever  on  the  alert  for  something  new. 

Hence  the  following  faculties  : Ideati  veness,  Formative- 
ness, and  Imitativeness.  These  faculties— especially  Ideative- 
ness — distinguish  man  from  animals.  Man  needs  a coat  and  a 
house,  as  well  as  food  and  drink.  These  faculties  give  him 
capacity  to  make  a coat,  and  build  a house  ; in  short,  the)’ 
enable  him  to  create  and  manufacture  according  to  his 
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particular  needs  or  tastes,  and  improve  his  surroundings.  In 
my  judgment,  the  quality  of  man’s  work  in  any  department 
depends  upon  the  quality  of  his  organization,  temperament, 
j,  and  education,  rather  than  upon  these  powers.' 

This  group  of  centres  is  located  in  the  temporal  lobe,  and, 
when  large,  it  gives  more  than  ordinary  width  at  the  temples  ; 
and  vice  versa. 

15.  — Ideativeness  : (a)  the  faculty  which  enables  man  to 
originate  new  ideas  and  suggest  alterations  and  improvements  , 
imaginativeness  ; (b)  the  tendency  to  suggest  how  to  improve 
upon  things  which  are  already  in  existence  ; desire  to  make 
progress  ; inventiveness  ; and  (c)  capacity  to  originate  and 
create  ; tendency  to  experiment  in  order  to  find  out  new  ideas' 
and  bring  into  existence  that  which,  for  the  time  being,  does 
not  exist ; creativeness. 

16.  — Formativeness  : (a)  the  faculty  which  enables  man 
to  adapt  himself  to  varied  conditions  and  circumstances,  as 
occasion  requires  ; (b)  mechanical  skill  and  dexterity  in  making, 
forming,  and  putting  things  together  ; and  (c)  capacity  to 
organise  and  plan  ; ingenuity  in  forming  literary  sentences,  and 
so  forth  ; in  short,  formative-power  in  a thousand  different 
forms  of  action. 

17.  — Imitativeness  : (a)  the  faculty  which  gives  a 

tendency  to  imitate  and  mimic  what  is  seen  and  done  by  others  ; 
(b)  ability  to  copy  and  work  according  to  a given  pattern  ; 
versatility  of  character  ; and  (c)  capacity  to  impersonate  and 
reproduce  the  sayings,’ doings,  and  gestures  of  other  people. 

Section  V. 

The  Objective  and  Qualitive  Faculties. 

These  faculties  give  capacity  to  perceive  the  colour, 
quality,  relative  size,  configuration,  etc.,  of  material  objects 
and  things  ; further,  they  give  practicalness  to  the  operations  of 
the  mind. 
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Hence  the  following  faculties  : Acoustiveness,  Numera- 
tiveness,  Orderliness,  Colourativeness,  Gravitativeness,  Size- 
ativeness,  and  Configurativeness.  Their  special  function  is  to 
perceive  through  direct  action  upon  the  nerves,  thus  teaching 
11s  not  mere  inferences,  but  absolute  truth — what  is  generally 
termed  demonstration.  In  dealing  with  this  group  of  faculties 
we  should  bear  in  mind  one  important  fact,  namely,  that  they 
are  something  more  than  mere  tendencies  ; they  are  related  to 
qualities  of  concrete  objective  realities. 

They  are  limited  to  physics,  and  are  all  cognate  in  their 
essence  ; calculation  needs  abstraction , and  the  cognate  character, 
if  departed  from,  must  be  returned  to.  This  group  of  centres 
is  located  across  the  eyebrows,  and,  when  large,  it  gives  more 
than  ordinary  prominence  to  the  eyebrows,  and  length  from 
the  ears  to  the  root  of  the  nose,  and  vice  versa. 

18.  — Acoustiveness  : (a)  the  faculty  which  gives  per- 
ception of,  and  power  to  remember  sounds  ; (b)  power  to 
perceive  distinct  sounds  in  different  voices,  etc.,  and  thereby 
distinguish  one  person  from  another  (this  is  especially  true  of 
the  blind)  ; and  (c)  perception  of  melody  and  modulation  in 
singing  and  speaking  ; power  to  learn  distinct  sounds  ; sense 
of  emphasis  and  pronunciation. 

19.  — Numerativeness  : (a)  the  faculty  which  gives  in- 
stinctive perception  ot  numbers  without  the  aid  of  signs  or 
figures  ; (b)  power  to  perceive  numbers  and  estimate,  apart 
from  the  rules  of  arithmetic ; and  (c)  capacity  for  mental 
arithmetic,  i.e.,  instinctive  perception  of  numbers  without 
calculating  according  to  any  rules  ; and  memory  of  numbers. 

20.  — Orderliness  : (a)  the  faculty  which  gives  perception 
of  details  ; (b)  desire  to  ascertain  full  particulars,  and  work  by 
rule  and  system  ; and  (c)  the  tendency  to  be  orderly  and 
particular  in  making  arrangements  and  minute  in  details ; 
desire  to  have  a place  for  everything  and  keep  everything  in  its 
place. 

21.  — Colorativeness  : (a)  the  faculty  which  gives  per- 
ception of  colours  ; (b)  power  to  perceive  qualities,  shades, 
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:ints  and  hues  ; and  (c)  capacity  to  reproduce,  mingle,  and 
, dend  colours  ; also  memory  of  things  by  their  colour,  and 
-50  on. 

22.  — Gravitativeness  : (a)  the  faculty  which  gives  per- 
; ;eption  of  gravitation  ; (b)  sense  of  touch  and  power  to 

;•  perceive  force  and  resistance ; and  (c)  capacity  to  balance 
muscular  locomotion  in  harmony  with  gravitation. 

23.  — Sizeativeness  : (a)  the  faculty  which  gives  perception 
of  the  relative  size  of  different  objects  ; (b)  power  to  judge  of 
relative  proportions,  perpendiculars,  squares  and  angles  ; and  (c) 
capacity  to  estimate  the  weight  and  strength  of  various  objects 
by  their  relative  size. 

24.  — Configurativeness  : (a)  the  faculty  which  enables 
rman  to  distinguish  between  the  various  configurations  in 
-nature  ; (b)  power  to  perceive  the  difference  in  faces,  pictures, 

outlines,  shapes,  and  so  on  ; and  (c)  capacity  to  reproduce 
different  configurations,  etc.,  according  to  a given  model  ; 
memory  of  concrete  objects  by  their  configuration. 

25. — Expressiveness  : (a)  the  faculty  which  enables  man 
to  express  his  thoughts  and  emotions  by  words  ; (b)  power  to 
talk  and  communicate — verbal  expression  of  thoughts  in  words  ; 
and  (c)  the  foundation  of  the  lingual  gift,  and  expressiveness  in 
language. 

Section  VI. 

The  Cognitive  and  Retentive  Faculties. 

The  function  of  these  faculties  is  midway  between  distinc- 
tion of  qualities  and  reflection.  Man  is  a finite  being,  and  the 
Creator  has  placed  a limit  in  time  and  space  to  all  his  thoughts. 
Man  can  cognize  nothing  outside  time,  present,  past,  and 
future.  Hence  a special  faculty  is  given  him  to  enable  him  to 
discern  lapse  of  time,  and  another  special  faculty  to  enable  him 
to  discern  localitij. 

The  faculties  are  as  follow  : — Observativeness,  Eventuative- 
Vess,  Locativeness  and  Timeativeness.  Man  needs  to  considei 
things  that  occur,  and  Obsercativeness  comes  in  to  enable  him 
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to  take  notice  of  them.  Events  concern  both  time  and  space, 
hence  the  faculty  of  Ecentuativeness.  These  powers  collect  and 
store  general  knowledge,  remember  history,  anecdotes,  and 
matters  of  fact. 

This  group  of  centres  is  located  in  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
head, and,  when  large,  it  gives  more  than  ordinary  fulness 
across  the  central  portion  of  the  forehead,  and  vice  versa. 

26.  — Observativeness  : (a)  the  faculty  which  enables 
man  to  observe  different  objects  as  having  separate  existence 
regardless  of  their  proportion,  or  their  quality,  or  the  issue 
which  may  be  involved  ; (b)  the  tendency  to  focus  the  objective 
or  the  retentive  faculties  upon  any  concrete  object  or  abstract 
idea  which  may,  for  the  time  being  demand  fixed  attention  . 
and  (c)  desire  to  obtain  knowledge  by  observing  and  gathering 
facts  ; power  to  retain  facts,  etc.,  acquired  through  observation. 

27.  — Eventuativeness  : (a)  the  faculty  which  enables 
man  to  take  immediate  cognizance  of  objects  in  motion  and 
what  occurs  in  time  and  space  ; (b)  tendency  to  take  cogniz- 
ance of  passing  events  ; power  to  retain  and  recall  them  ; and 
(c)  association  of  ideas  and  events  ; ability  to  recall  ideas, 
historical  events,  stories,  and  general  news. 

28.  — Locativeness  : (a)  the  faculty  which  enables  man  to 
discern  localities,  and  find  his  way  about  in  new  places  (b) 
power  to  accommodate  one’s  self  to  new  localities,  and 
geographical  ability  ; and  (c)  desire  to  see  new  places  ; love  of 
travel,  and  memory  of  localities. 

29.  — Timeativeness  : (a)  the  faculty  which  enables  man  to 
discern  lapse  of  time  ; (b)  power  to  keep  time  in  walking,  in 
dancing,  and  in  music  ; and  perception  of  rhythm  ; and  (c) 
perception  of  duration — chronology  ; memory  of  time  when 
things  occurred. 

Section  VII. 

The  Reflective  and  Reasoning  Faculties. 

In  dealing  with  the  nomenclature  of  this  group  of  faculties, 
I have  endeavoured  to  make  every  other  consideration  sub- 
ordinate to  the  obtaining  a clear  indication  of  the  functions 
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pertaining  to  them  severally,  in  their  relations  towards  one 
another.  These  powers  give  an  investigating  tendency  of 
mind — a desire  to  ascertain  causes  and  effects,  and  abstract 
relations  ; they  give  capacity  to  discriminate,  analyse,  perceive 
analogies,  and  so  on.  The  faculties  are  as  follow 
Discriminativeness,  Causativeness,  and  Analogicalness. 

Now,  to  go  to  first  principles  at  all,  we  need  perception  of 
analogies  and  distinction  of  differences. 

(a)  Discriminativeness  enables  the  mind  to  distinguish 
differences  ; (b)  Causativeness  gives  power  to  the  mind  to  with- 
draw itself  from  all  influence  of  the  objectives  in  order  to 
analyse  and  investigate  ; and  (c)  Analogicalness  enables  the 
mind  to  perceive  analogies,  and  formulate  a synthesis  there- 
from. To  illustrate  my  contention  in  another  form,  I will 
suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument  and  conciseness,  that  a 
prisoner  is  before  a judge,  charged  with  a particular  crime. 
Now  the  first  item  is  to  examine  the  witness  or  witnesses,  and 
then  the  prisoner,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  arrive  at  the  truth 
hy  studying  the  facts  of  the  case.  Whilst  this  is  being  done 
the  judge  is  taking  notes  of  the  statements  relative  to  the  issue  ; 
and  where,  through  his  Causaticeness,  he  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  way  in  which  the  case  is  being  conducted  or  proceeding, 
he  is  inclined  to  ask  the  why  and  wherefore  of  this  of  that 
point,  as  the  case  may  be.  When  all  the  evidence  has  been 
taken,  the  prosecuting  counsel  (Analogicalness)  proceeds  to 
state  his  case  against  the  prisoner ; on  circumstantial  evidence, 
or  mere  resemblances  of  truth,  or  on  sound  analogies,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  prosecuting  counsel  usually  being  careful  to 
use  the  discriminative  faculty  only  when  and  where  he  can 
score  against  the  prisoner. 

The  defending  Counsel  usually  adopts  the  opposite  mode 
of  procedure,  and,  mainly  by  the  aid  of  his  discriminative  faculty 
seeks  to  point  out  the  defects  in  the  previous  Counsel  s argu- 
ments, and  so  forth.  He,  of  course,  usually  being  careful  to 
use  his  analogical  faculty  only  when  and  where  he  can  score  in 
defence  of  the  prisoner. 
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The  judge,  having  now  analysed  the  facts  and  arguments 
of  the  case  against  and  for  the  prisoner,  proceeds  to  sum  up  the 
case,  and  if  he  be  a true  judge  all  his  reasoning  powers  will 
have  full  and  free  operation  in  order,  if  possible,  to  justly 
decide  upon  the  merits  of  the  case. 

(a)  Discriminativeness  enables  him  to  show  the  weak  points 
in  the  arguments  of  both  counsels  ; (b)  Causativeness  enables 
him  to  give  an  analytical  analysis  of  the  case  ; and  (c)  his 
Analogicalness  then  decides  upon  the  merits  of  the  issue,  and 
gives  the  verdict. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  judgment  mainly 
rests  with  Analogicalness  and  Discriminativeness. 

This  group  of  centres  is  located  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
forehead,  and,  when  large,  it  gives  more  than  ordinary  length 
from  the  opening  of  the  ears  to  that  portion  of  the  head,  and 
vice  versa. 

30.  — Discriminativeness  : (a)  the  faculty  which  enables 

man  to  dissociate  phenomena  and  abstract  ideas,  and  perceive 
incongruities ; (b)  perception  of  the  ludicrous ; power  to 

discern  defects  in  abstract  arguments  ; and  (c)  perception  of 
abstract  differences,  and  false  analogies. 

This  faculty  gives  the  power  of  rapid  criticism,  and  ability 
to  ridicule  and  expose  error.  And  it  may,  therefore,  be  truly 
considered  the  discriminative  and  critical  faculty  of  the  mind, 
whose  main  function  it  is  to  guard  us  against  the  use  of  false 
analogies,  and  thus  prevent  us  from  formulating  theories  on 
mere  resemblances  of  truth — which  often  amount  to  no  truth  at 
all. 

31.  — Causativeness  : (a)  the  faculty  which  enables  man 
to  analyse  and  classify  phenomena  and  abstract  ideas ; (b) 
desire  to  know  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  various  issues,  and 
ascertain  the  first  principles  of  a subject ; and  (c)  inquisition — 
the  tribunal  of  enquiry  ; the  power  of  tracing  effects  to  their 
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causes ; ability  to  perceive  causes,  and  resolve  phenomena  and 
abstract  ideas  into  analytical  analysis.  Analysis  as  opposed  to 
synthesis. 

32. — Analogicalness  : (a)  the  faculty  which  enables  man 
to  perceive  a similarity  in  the  repetition  of  phenomenon  and 
abstract  ideas  ; (b)  power  to  perceive  resemblances  and  reason 
thereon  by  induction;  and  (c)  perception  of  analogies  and 
harmonies ; ability  to  perceive  truths  that  are  not  known  ; 
capacity  to  illustrate  and  apply  knowledge  ; power  to  form 
synthesis — a putting  of  two  or  more  elements  or  ideas  together, 
the  combining  of  separate  parts  of  thought  into  a whole  ; the 
process  of  combining  and  forming  complex  ideas  from  simple 
ones,  or  reasoning  from  principles  previously  established  to  a 
conclusion.  Synthesis  as  opposed  to  analysis. 

33.  — Prescientiousness  : (a)  the  faculty  which  gives  a 
tendency  to  judge  of  the  motives  and  intentions  of  others  ; (b) 
power  to  look  ahead  and  make  forecasts  of  the  future — fore- 
knowledge ; and  (c)  the  tendency  to  predict  and  prophecy, 
according  to  the  relative  culture  of  this  and  other  faculties,  and 
one's  general  knowledge. 

Section  VIII. 

The  Superior  and  Inspiring  Faculties. 

These  faculties  lead  to  self-improvement  ; their  function  is 
to  chasten  and  elevate  mankind,  and  prevent  the  powers  of 
self-preservation  (which  evidently  were  intended  to  be  the 
servants  rather  than  the  masters  of  man’s  superior  powers)  from 
taking  a wrong  form  of  action  ; and  thus  in  another  sense 
distinguish  man  from  animals.  These  powers  give  sympathy, 
tact,  faith,  and  hope ; and  a sense  of  the  responsibility  of  one’s 
actions  ; and  should  be  carefully  studied  and  kept  in  hi  rmony 
with  the  other  powers. 

Phrenology,  as  a science,  owns  God  as  the  Creator  and  as 
working  in  providence  ; hence  the  following  faculties:  Kindli- 
ness. Agreeableness,  Credentiousness,  Hopefulness,  and  Vener- 
ativeness,  which  testify  (in  the  person  of  the  Christian  whose 
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“walk  ” is  correct)  to  the  fact  that  his  God  is  a God  of  love  and 
wisdom,  and  neither  a demon  nor  an  idol.  Grace  has  no 
place  in  phrenology.  It  explains  on!//  what  man  is  !nj  nature — 
his  tendencies,  talents,  and  how  he  ought  to  use  them.  It  can 
take  no  cognizance  of  “the  new  birth.”  “ That  which  is  born 
of  the  spirit  is  spirit  (Greek)  and  that  which  is  born  of  the 
flesh  is  flesh.”  “ He  that  is  spiritual  is  discerned  of  no  man.” 
This  group  of  centres  is  located  at  the  top  of  the  head,  and, 
when  large,  it  gives  more  than  ordinary  length  from  the  ears  to 
the  part  mentioned,  and  vice  versa. 

34. — Kindliness  : (a)  the  faculty  which  gives  fellow-feeling 
and  sympathy  towards  one  another  ; (b)  the  tendency  to  be 
kindly  towards  others  in  one  way  or  another  ; compassion  and 
charity;  and  (c)  desire  to  be  of  service  to  mankind;  belief  in  the 
brotherhood  of  man  ; interest  in  practical  reform  and  philan- 
thropy ; self-sacrifice  in  the  interest  of  humanity,  and  true 
hospitality. 

35  • — Agreeableness  : (a)  the  faculty  which  enables  man 
to  be  agreeable  towards  his  fellowmen  ; (b)  power  to  interest 
and  entertain  others  ; genialness  and  smoothness  of  manner  ; 
and  (c)  ability  to  say  and  do  disagreeable  things  in  an  agreeable 
way-pleasentness.  Hence  the  adage,  “ A soft  (or  genial) 
answer  turneth  away  wrath.” 

36.  — Credentiousness  : (a)  the  faculty  which  enables 
man  to  take  for  granted  (on  the  testimony  of  others),  that 
which  he  cannot  prove  or  understand,  for  the  time  being  ; (b) 
belief  according  to  one’s  knowledge  ; impressibility  and 
credulity  ; the  tendency  to  accept  what  seems  almost  incredible 
upon  the  evidence  of  others  ; and  (c)  belief  in  what  is  not 
proven  by  other  faculties  ; the  tendency  to  accept  the  evidence 
of  cMiers,  when  and  where  direct  personal  evidence  is  not 
available. 

37.  — Hopefulness  : (a)  the  faculty  which  enables  man  to 
be  hopeful  of  future  results  ; (b)  the  tendency  to  look  on  the 
bright  side  of  things  and  hope  for  the  best  ; anticipation  and 
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expectation  of  success  ; and  (c)  confidence  in  the  futuie,  and 
power  to  rise  above  present  difficulties  by  hoping  that  good 
times  are  close  at  hand. 

38. — Venerativeness  : (a)  the  faculty  which  gives  man  a 
tendency  to  venerate  and  reverence  a higher  power  than  him- 
self ; (b)  deference  and  respect  for  superiority  ; veneration  for 
the  aged,  and  love  of  antiquity  ; and  (c)  humility  and  sense  of 
responsibility  ; desire  to  venerate  and  reverence  the  Deity  or  a 
greater  power  than  one’s  self ; obedience  to  authority  ; love  of 
prayer,  and  the  observance  of  religious  rites. 

Section  IX. 

The  Aspiring  and  Governing  Faculties. 

These  faculties  give  regard  for  duty,  and  a desire  to  do 
justice  ; sense  of  personal  honour,  and  ambition  for  distinction  ; 
self-respect,  elevation  of  character  and  lofty-minded  ness  ; will 
power  and  decision  of  purpose  ; power  to  govern,  and  rule. 
The  faculties  are  as  follow  : Conscientiousness,  Emulativeness, 
Dignitiveness  and  Decisiveness.  These  faculties  represent 
“government  proper,  the  king  being  chief  magistrate.  They 
are  the  executive  faculties  of  the  mind,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
execute  the  dictates  of  conscience — the  reasoning  faculties, 
according  to  the  particular  or  the  general  needs  of  the  mind. 

It  must  be  self-evident  to  every  modern  phrenologian,  that 
man’s  conception  of  right  and  wrong  depends  upon  the 
harmonious  exercise  of  his  reasoning  powers.  But  his  desire 
and  will  to  be,  and  do  what  for  the  time  being  is  considered 
right,  just,  honourable,  noble,  etc.,  towards  his  neigh- 
bour, seems  to  depend  mainly  upon  the  harmonious  co- 
operation of  these  executive  or  governing  faculties. 

This  group  of  centres  is  located  in  the  crown  of  the  head, 
and  when  large,  it  gives  more  than  ordinary  length  from  the 
ears  to  the  crowri  of  the  head,  and  vice  versa. 

39. — Conscientiousness  : (a)  the  faculty  which  gives  a 
tendency  to  be  conscientious  according  to  the  dictates  of 
reason ; (b)  a fueling  of  remorse  when  conscious  of  having 
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acted  contrary  to  the  mandates  of  reason  ; and  (c)  desire  to 
receive  from  and  give  to  others  justice  ; the  power  which 
impels  man  to  be  conscientious  according  to  the  verdict  of  his 
reasoning  faculties. 

40. — Emulativeness  : (a)  the  faculty  which  gives  ambi- 
tion, and  a desire  to  win  the  esteem  of  others  ; (b)  a tendency  to 
rivalry  ; desire  for  distinction,  accompanied  with  effort  to 
■excel  the  example  of  others  ; and  (c)  a true  sense  of  personal 
honour,  and  a tendency  to  defend  it ; ambition  and  determin- 
ation to  equal  or  even  outdo  the  achievements  of  others. 

.41.— Dignitiveness  : (a)  the  faculty  which  gives  self- 
respect,  and  the  tendency  to  act  according  to  the  dictates  of 
reason— because  it  is  noble  to  do  so  ; (b)  elevation  of  character, 
and  confidence  in  one’s  own  judgment  ; love  of  liberty  and 
.self-reliance  ; and  (c)  loftymindedness  and  integrity  of  disposi- 
tion ; the  tendency  to  take  the  lead  if  need  be — especially  when 
not  satisfied  with  the  efforts  and  doings  of  others— and  execute 
the  dictates  of  one’s  own  conscience  or  reason  in  a dignified 
manner. 

42. — Decisiveness  : (a)  the  faculty  which  enables  man  to 
decide  what  is  to  be  done  for  the  time  being  ; (b)  the  tendency 
to  be  persistent  in  one’s  aim  and  effort  ; will-power  ; and  (c) 
stability  of  character  and  fixedness  of  purpose ; the  power 
which  seconds  the  proposition 'and  says  this  or  that  “shall  be 
•done,”  according  to  the  needs  of  the  case. 

One  thing  I can  reasonably  claim  for  the  foregoing  analysis 
and  nomenclature  which  cannot  be  claimed  for  the  old  order  of 
things,  or  any  previous  attempt,  namely,  that  it  is  uniform, 
logical,  and  scientific.  Therefore,  it  may  be  truly  and  justly 
stated  that  this  attempt  is  at  least  a few  steps  in  advance  of 
anything  achieved  in  the  past. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
Phrenological  Theology. 


Fig.  39— Allegory : In  Search  of  Truth;  Mysticism. 

Section  I. 

Are  the  Primary  Faculties  of  Man’s  Mind  Depraved  ? 


he  cardinal  doctrine  in  phrenological  theology  is,  that  all 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  primarily  good,  and  their 
legitimate  exercise  not  only  sinless,  but  even  virtuous. 
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Hence,  phrenologians  rightly  contend  that  all  sin,  evil,  and 
wrong-doing,  have  their  origin,  not  in  the  faculties  themselves, 
but  in  their  improper  or  unnatural  exercise.  This  view,  at  any 
rate,  is  in  harmony  with  the  past  history  of  the  human  race. 
To  maintain,  as  some  people  do,  that  the  nature  of  man’s  mind 
is  depraved  in  its  primary  faculties,  and  that  all  his  sinfulness 
and  guilt  have  their  origin  in  this  depravity,  involves  the  denial 
of  his  individual  responsibility. 

According  to  the  old  orthodoxy,  when  a man  performs  a 
good  act,  God  is  the  Author  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  all 
wicked  actions  are  assigned  to  the  Devil.  Such  an  assumption 
is  at  war  with  our  view  of  free  agency.  And,  further,  it  seems 
to  involve  the  idea  of  man  being  a helpless  object,  between  two 
powerful  forces  : the  one  urging  him  to  be  good,  the  other  trying 
to  make  him  devilish  and  wicked.  This  appears  to  us  to  be 
more  objectionable  than  can  be  urged  against  phrenology. 

It  goes  without  saying,  that  human  depravity,  in  one  form 
or  another,  and  in  a greater  or  lesser  degree,  is  coextensive 
with  the  existence  of  the  human  race.  Phrenologians,  however, 
deny  the  idea  of  original  depravity — in  the  constitution  of  the 
human  mind. 

Phrenology,  at  least,  points  out  one  of  the  causes  of  this 
depravity,  namely,  the  depraved  condition  of  mankind,  resulting 
from  a perverted  state  of  their  physical  arid,  mental  powers — 
inherited  and  transmitted  from  generation  to -generation.  Most 
of  the  diseases  from  which  we  suffer  come  from  the  same  cause ; 
and  not  from  any  imperfection  in  the  original  constitution  of 
our  bodies,  but  from  our  disregarding  the  natural  laws  of  our 
nature.  Man  becomes  guilty  by  perverting  his  originally  good 
faculties  ; or  when  he  acts  contrary  to  his  knowledge.  He 
frequently  prostitutes  his  nature  to  gratify  his  perverted  desires 
and  appetites.  This  fact,  however,  contains  no  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  theory  of  original  depravity. 

Our  main  contention  is  that  man  is  personally  responsible 
to  the  Deity,  and  to  hi§  fellow-men,  for  his  conduct,  and 
accountable  for  his  actions,  within  the  limits  of  his  special  or 
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individual  endowments  and  knowledge.  According  to  the 
theology  of  phrenology,  Divine  and  human  agency  both  co- 
operate in  bringing  about  every  manifestation  of  human 
intelligence.  Divine  agency  in  ordaining  the  primary  faculties 
from  which  all  our  actions  or  mental  operations  originate, 
whether  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  special  creation,  or 

gradual  evolution. 

•o 


In  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  and  all  we  have  to  do 
with  physical  nature,  we  take  the  same  view,  because  the  same 
law  operates  everywhere.  So  far  then,  Divine  agency  causes 
the  growth  of  vegetation  ; but  the  product  of  a given  piece  o 
•mound  is  left  for  human  agency  to  decide  what  it  shall  be 
whether  it  shall  bring  forth  grass,  grains,  vegetables,  fruits  or 
flowers,  and  also  the  perfection  of  their  growth.  1 he  same 
thing  is  true  respecting  both  animal  and  human  intelligence. 
Man  can  only  be  regenerated  (all  round)  physically,  menta  y, 
and  morally,  through  pure  and  natural  generation.  \ ou 
that  the  teaching  to-day  upon  this  important  subject,  from  the 
platform  and  the  pulpit,  was  more  direct  and  home-thrusting. 


Section  II. 

Did  Man  Start  Life  in  a State  of  Moral  Perfection  ? 

The  theory,  which  is  held  by  many  people,  that  man 
commenced  his  career  in  a state  of  moral  perfection,  is  at  war 
with  every  principle  of  anthropology,  and  every  page  of  human 
history.  The  organic  remains  of  the  earliest  types  of  t e 
human  species  that  have  been  found,  demonstrate  conclusively 
that  man  started  life  comparatively  a child  in  mental  power 
and  knowledge.  Commencing  with  all  the  faculties  he  now 
possesses  ; having  the  power  to  choose,  and  do  right  or  wrong 
according  to  his  likes,  dislikes,  or  judgment ; being  endowed 
with  ability  tp  legrn  from  experience  and  reflection;  without 
any  eVil.  or  gujle  in  his  nature.  Now  we  cannot  escape  the 
conviction,  from  the  study  of  skulls  and  historical  evidence, 
that  man  w^s  first  governed,  mainly,  through  his  powers  of  self- 
preservatipn,.  combined  with  the  objective  perceptives,  and  the 
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domestic  faculties.  At  that  time  his  superior  faculties  must 
have  been  feeble,  with  the  inevitable  result  he  would  be  the- 
victim  of  his  passions  and  lusts.  Where,  then,  was  his  moral 
perfection  ? 

Having  shown  that  man  commenced  his  earthly  life  on  a. 
low  moral  and  intellectual  plane,  it  is  self-evident  that  he  could 
not  fall  if  there  was  no  lower  place  to  fall  to  ; therefore,  the 
assumption  of  his  original  moral  perfection  is  wrong.  Man 
seems  to  have  wandered  from  purity  and  virtue,  rather  than 
having  (as  many  suppose),  fallen  from  a state  of  moral 
perfection. 

Mr.  Moody  once  exclaimed  in  a religious  controversy  : “I 
never  reason  on  religion.  None  but  the  disciples  of  devils, 
reason.  It  is  dangerous  to  reason  on  religion.”  Yet  he 
reasoned  on  religion  in  order  to  convince  people  that  it  is. 
wrong  to  reason  on  religion,  and  thus  violated  his  own 
principles  ; that  is  to  say,  he  used  logic  to  prove  that  logic  is. 
dangerous,  and  should  not  be  used.  It  must  be  self-evident  to 
every  thoughtful  person,  that  man  cannot  think  upon  the  subject 
of  religion  (or,  for  that  matter,  on  any  other  subject)  without 
beginning  to  reason  on  it,  because  his  reasoning  and  thinking- 
faculties  are  both  one.  Hence,  if  it  is  wrong  to  reason  on 
religion,  it  is  wrong  to  have  any  religion.  Further,  if  it  be 
wrong  to  reason  on  religion,  it  is  wrong  to  reason  on  any  other 
subject.  In  my  judgment,  only  false  reasoning  is  dangerous. 
The  way  to  knowledge  and  truth  seems  to  be  through  observa- 
tion and  reflection.  I am  not  aware  that  any  man  has  received 
his  knowledge  direct  from  nature  in  a stereotyped  form.  Is  it 
possible  to  arrive  at  the  truth  other  than  by  observation  and 
reflection  ? The  fact  is,  man  can  only  comprehend  religion,, 
and  the  Bible,  through  Lis  reasoning  faculties.  Hence,  it 
cannot  be  wrong  to  reason  on  religion.  In  the  writer's  opinion, 
the  more  important  the  subject  the  greater  the  need  to  bring" 
reason  to  Lear  upon  it.  It  is  the  reasoning  faculties  chiefly 
which  distinguish  man  from  the  brute  ; and,  therefoic,  to- 
discard  this  fact  is  to  approximate  to  the  condition  of  the  brute_ 
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There  is  no  deviation  from  this  rule.  Hence,  when  we  find  the 
skulls  and  facial  bones  of  the  early  types  of  human  beings,  such 
\as  those  found  in  the  rocks  of  Gibraltar,  resembling  those  of 
the  lower  order  of  animals,  there  is  no  escaping  the  conclusion 
.that  they  possessed  an  analogous  character.  Moreover,  the 
nearer  we  retrace  the  history  of  man  to  his  origin,  the  lower 
position  he  occupies  in  the  scale  of  morals.  It  is  thus  clearly 
•demonstrated  that  man’s  tendency  towards  perfection  is  in- 
versely to  the  remoteness  of  time.  Furthermore,  the  fact  that 
the  moral  character  of  most  nations  is  constantly  impioving, 
proves  beyond  question  that  man  occupied  a much  lower  plane, 
:and  that  instead  of  falling  from  a state  of  peifection  he  is 
constantly  ascending  towards  that  condition.  In  my  judgment, 
the  world  contains  more  noble-minded  men  and  women  to-day, 
both  in  science  and  in  religion,  than  in  any  period  of  the  past. 

I have  seen  it  stated  “ that  Lepsius  has  traced  the  existence  of 
a tribe  of  negroes,  near  to  the  date  of  Noah  s flood,  whose 
•organization  indicates  a near  approach  to  (not  of)  the  animal, 
•thus  showing  that,  if  they  are  descendants  of  Adam,  he  himself 
must  have  possessed  an  inferior  or  defective  moral  organization 
and  character.”  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  find  that  nations  whose 
organizations  indicate  a higher  moral  character  are  of  moie 
.recent  origin. 

Section  III, 

The  Origin  of  Evil  Explained. 

The  origin  of  evil  has  undoubtedly  been  a great  puzzle  to 
most  of  the  theologians  of  the  past. 

The  term  evil,  in  a moral  sense,  can  be  expressed  in  one 
'word,  i.e.,  imperfection.  Some  writers  attempt  to  distinguish 
•(without  discrimination)  between  natural  and  moral  ev.l,  but 
there  is  no  dividing  line.  Moral  evil  is  as  natural  as  any 
phenomenon  in  nature  ; and  moral  evil  is  governed  as  rigidly 
by  natural  laws  as  physical  evil,  for  the  simplfe  reason  it  has  its 
•basis  in  the  superior  powers  of  man’s  nature. 

Man  is  the  crowning  work  of  nature  : whether  considered 
drom  the  standpoint  of  creation,  origination,  or  evolution  ; and 
his  superior  attributes  constitute  the  keystone  of  the  arch.  He 
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is  at  times  wicked,  and  frequently  erratic,  but  not  universally 
and  continually  so.  With  our  present  system  of  moral  ethics, 
and  mechanical  'method  of  treating  the  criminal,  we  are  only 
rowing  against  the  stream  in  attempting  to  put  down  evil.  By 
this  system  we  treat  the  criminal  as  if  he  were  a wicked  viper, 
instead  of  an  unfortunate  brother — representing  as  he  does  the 
fruit  of  the  imperfection  of  human  nature. 

It  seems  to  the  writer,  criminal  indeed,  to  send  certain 
types  of  human  beings  to  the  jail,  the  dungeon,  and  the  gallows 
when,  (according  to  phrenological  ethics),  they  ought  to  be  sent 
to  a moral  hospital  instead.  It  may  be  just  to  society,  and,  in 
some  instances,  even  necessary  to  send  certain  criminals  to  the 
gallows  ; be  that  as  it  may,  society  has  a perfect  right  to  protect 
itself  against  the  criminal  classes  by  putting  them  under  proper 
restraint,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  case,  just  as  is  done 
with  lunatics.  They  should,  however,  be  treated  kindly  not 
cruelly — unless  they  are  violent  ; fed  not  starved.  Their 
moral  nature  should  be  warmed  by  affection,  and  not  crushed 
by  torture.  In  short,  their  instinctive  respect  for  virtue  should 
be  developed  by  a sound  moral  education.  The  surest  way  to 
accomplish  the  extinction  of  evil,  is  to  labour  for  the  elevation 
of  the  whole  human  race. 

Good  and  evil  are  but  relative  terms,  like  heat  and  cold,, 
light  and  darkness.  There  is  no  line  of  demarcation  between 
any  of  these  correlative  terms,  and,  therefore,  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  where  the  one  ends  and  the  other  begins.  That  there  is. 
a large  amount  of  evil  in  the  world  goes  without  saying,  and  I 
venture  to  think  that  no  one  will  deny,  that  it  is  our  duty  to. 
lessen  it,  by  all  means  in  our  power. 

The  science  of  phrenology  explains  most  beautifully  the 
cause  of  sin,  and  crime,  and  demonstrates  that  it  is  simply  the 
perverted  or  unbalanced  action  of  the  natural  faculties  of  the 
mind.  Now,  it  must  be  self-evident  to  every  logical  mind,  that 
there  is  a wide  difference  between  the  idea  of  original  depravity* 
and  personal  perversion  of  natural  faculties,  bor  example,  ex- 
cessive or  over-active  acquisitiveness  is  the  main-spring,  in  most 
cases,  of  theft  and  robbery,  committed  for  the  acquisition  of 
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i property  or  money.  The  betrayal  of  Jesus  was  undoubtedly 
the  result  of  Judas’  over-active  acquisitiveness. 

It  has  been  frequently  asked,  “Could  Judas  have  done 
•otherwise  than  betray  Christ  ? ” My  answer  is,  that  he  could 
have  done  otherwise  ! If  not,  then  he  must  have  been  a mere 
tool  in  the  hands  of  another  creature,  or  some  unseen  power. 
And,  if  the  latter  supposition  be  true,  then  he  was  not  a free 
agent  to  do  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment.  To 
, admit  this  idea  involves  a belief  in  Fatalism. 

It  has  been  reported  to  me  that  certain  phrenologists  have 
taught,  on  the  platform  and  elsewhere,  that  every  man  must  act 
or  do  according  to  the  shape  of  his  head.  That  is  to  say,  if 
Acquisitiveness  be  large  or  over-active  in  a man  he  is  certain  to 
do  wrong,  or  steal. 

Now,  as  a matter  of  fact,  such  is  by  no  means  the  case. 
If  time  and  space  permitted,  thousands  of  test  cases  could  be 
adduced  in  proof  of  the  practical  value  of  phrenology  as  an  aid 
in  rectifying  cerebral  excesses  and  deficiencies.  Were  this  not 
the  case,  phrenology  would  be  of  little  or  no  practical  use. 

I will  here  cite  one  example,  out  of  thousands  of  similar 
•cases,  in  proof  of  my  contention  as  to  the  utility  of  the  science 
in  correcting  mental  imperfections. 

Some  ten  years  ago,  in  giving  a reading  of  a boy  s head, 
among  other  things  I found  Acquisitiveness  was  large  and  over- 
active,  whilst  Conscientiousness  and  JDignitiveness  were  rather 
feeble,  combined  with  only  a moderate  development  of  the 
reflective  faculties. 

The  foregoing  combinations  were  just  the  necessary  quali- 
fications to  make  a thief.  And,  but  for  the  aid  of  phrenology, 
the  boy  might  have  developed  into  a hardened  thief.  I did  not, 
of  course,  tell  the  boy  that  he  would  be  likely  to  make  a thief, 
for  such  a remark  would  have  been  worse  than  useless,  and 
■even  dangerous.  Among  other  things,  I said:  “You  have  a 
tendency  to  be  covetous,  a point  I am  specially  anxious  to 
guard  you  against,  or  it  may  lead  you  into  serious  trouble  ; 
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therefore,  I want  you  to  make  up  your  mind  from  this  day  forth 
that  you  will  take  nothing,  however  simple,  without  asking  for 
the  things  desired.  To  the  best  of  your  knowledge  be  deter- 
mined, at  all  costs,  to  do  what  is  right.  Whatever  may  have- 
been  your  faults  in  the  past,  I have  confidence  that  you  can  do- 
well  in  the  future.  And,  what  is  more  interesting  still,  you  can 
so  improve  your  character  in  a few  years  as  to  be  able  to  fill  an 
important  position  in  the  public  service.”  I then  handed  him  a 
Register  of  his  physical  and  mental  developments,  with  the  hope 
that  he  would  be  guided  by  it  in  the  future,  and  all  good 
wishes.  He  was  then  requested  to  leave  the  room,  after 
which  the  gentleman  who  accompanied  him  to  my  office  stated 
in  confidence,  “that  he  had  already  on  two  occasions  paid 
sums  of  money  in  order  to  prevent  legal  proceedings  being 
taken  against  the  boy.  But,”  said  he,  “ I don’t  care  about 
that,  if  you  think  he  will  be  alright  in  the  future.”  I repeated 
that  I had  confidence  in  his  future  career.  Five  years  after- 
wards I saw  the  gentleman  again,  and  was  glad  to  learn  that 
the  young  man  in  question  was  already  in  a place  of  trust,  and 
doing  well.  Moreover,  I was  informed  that  he  had  been  no- 
further  trouble  from  the  day  of  the  examination.  I venture  to 
think  that  the  destiny  of  the  person  in  question  would  have 
been  altogether  different  to-day,  but  for  the  aid  of  phrenology. 

I did  not,  as  the  reader  will  observe  from  previous  remarks,, 
say  that  the  boy  would  steal ; but  explained  to  him  that  pln-enology 
recognises  a brain-centre,  the  perversion  of  which  leads  to  stealing. 

The  advantage  of  Phrenology  to  the  mother  of  a boy  who 
has  a tendency  to  steal  is,  that  she  knows  how  to  teach  him  to 
restrain  those  faculties  which  may  for  the  time  being  need 
special  attention.  Hence,  phrenology,  when  rightly  under- 
stood, and  properly  applied,  is  of  immense  value  in  the 
direction  of  self-culture. 


Section  IV. 

The  Object  of  Religion,  Science,  Etc. 

As  the  reader  may  have  observed  in  the  preceding  chapter,. 
I have  endeavoured  to  describe  the  natural  or  normal  function 
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cf  all  the  known  mental  faculties,  both  in  their  elementary  and 
mature  state  of  growth,  and  highly  cultivated  condition.  Now, 

I take  it,  that  the  object  of  all  moral  and  Christian  teaching, 
■science,  art,  and  intellectual  culture  is,  or  ought  to  be,  to 
prevent  the  perversion  of  man’s  natural  faculties.  \ea,  more, 
to  educate  them  to  their  highest  point  ot  culture.  This  would 
mean  a great  increase  in  human  health  and  happiness.  And, 
further,  it  would  enable  man  to  attain  to  the  highest  state  of 
moral  purity  and  perfection. 

On  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit  to  my  native  village 
(Hilgay)  as  a lecturer  on  phrenology  and  kindred  subjects,  the 
following  question  was  put  to  me  at  the  close  of  the  first  lecture. 
“Now,  if,  as  you  have  stated,  the  shape  of  a man's  head  is 
indicative  of  his  tendencies,  abilities,  etc.,  I should  like  you  to 
-explain  to  the  audience  what  takes  place  in  a man’s  brain  when 
he  is  converted.  For  instance  : Suppose  a man  has  lived  a 
wicked  life  (say  up  to  30,  40,  or  50  years  of  age,  as  the  case 
may  be)  and  then  alters  the  course  of  his  life — that  is  to  say.  he 
becomes  a Christian,  and  continues  in  that  way — what,  may  I 
ask,  takes  place  in  his  head  or  brain  ? ” 

My  answer  to  the  foregoing  question  was  in  words  to  the 
following  effect  : 

1.  — That  in  such  a case  the  superior  and  inspiring  faculties, 
previous  to  conversion,  would  be  inactive,  or  in  a dormant 
state  ; or  in  other  words,  those  faculties  would  simply  be  asleep. 

2.  — Supposing  that  were  the  case,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
that  any  powerful  religious  excitement,  or  a strong  sympathetic 
appeal  from  a kindly  disposed,  or  Christian  person,  would  be 
likely  to  awaken  or  call  those  dormant  or  sleeping  powers  into 
action. 

3.  — The  awakening  or  calling  of  those  faculties  into  action, 
usually  leads  a person  to  feel  a deep  regret  for  past  wrong- 
doing and  evil  conduct ; and,  further,  they  create  a desire  to 
live  a better  life  in  the  future.  The  man  is  exactly  the  same, 
physically  and  mentally,  as  before  his  “change  of  heart.” 
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Conversion,  then,  means  that  his  Superior  and  Aspiring ■ 
faculties  have  been  brought  into  natural  or  normal  action.  The 
man  lives  a new  or  better  life  than  before  his  conversion, 
because  his  superior  nature  is  now  alive — to  its  proper  function  : 
that  is  to  say,  those  and  other  powers  now  perform  their  proper- 
function. 

The  gentleman  who  put  the  question,  and  the  audience, 
received  my  answer  thereto  in  a most  welcome  and  friendly 
manner. 

One  excellent  feature  about  phrenology  is,  that  it  shows  us 
how  to  appeal  to  the  best  in  a man’s  nature.  Hence,  whatso- 
ever may  be  his  faults,  it  enables  us  to  go  direct  to  the  point, 
and  explain  where  the  difficulty  is,  and  how  to  amend  it.  For 
instance  : Activeness,  when  not  properly  restrained  or  kept  in 
due  bounds,  may  aid  the  executive  or  governing  faculties  in 
doing  acts  of  cruelty.  Being  a blind  impulse,  which  gives  a 
love  of  action,  it  has  no  power  to  decide  what  ought,  or  ought 
not,  to  be  done.  Allow  me  here  to  repeat  what  I have  stated 
elsewhere,  namely,  the  reasoning  powers  decide,  or  should 
decide,  what  is  the  right  thing  to  do  ; the  governing  powers, 
decide  what  shall  be  done  ; Axtiveness  gives  the  impulse  to  be 
in  action  and  doing.  Hence,  figuratively  speaking,  like  steam, 
electricity,  or  any  other  natural  force,  it  should  be  wisely 
directed. 

Secretiveness,  when  excessively  developed  or  over-active, 
leads  to  cunning  and  deception.  Courageousness  when  ex- 
cessively developed  or  unduly  excited,  prompts  to  quarrels  and 
fighting.  Generativencss,  likewise,  when  excessively  developed 
or  frequently  excited,  leads  to  various  forms  of  licentiousness. 
And  other  crimes  are  prompted  by  the  over-active  condition  of 
these  and  other  mental  faculties  unrestrained  by  the  Superior 
and  Aspiring  faculties. 

Thus,  every  species  of  crime  and  ever)’  act  are,  in  this  way, 
most  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  this  now  thoroughly 
established  science  of  mental  philosophy. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Phrenology  as  a Profession. 
Section  I. 

Degrees  of  Mind  Manifestation. 


Fig.  4'.— Allegory  : Compaiing  aEd  Wtighiug  Human  Nature 

in  a Balance. 

he  great  contrasts  in  human  character,  accompanied  by 
extremes  of  brain  developments,  led  to  the  discovery  of 
phrenology,  Hence,  the  attention  of  the  early  phren- 
ologists— namely  : Gall,  Spurzheim,  and  Combe  was  mainly 
directed  to  isolated  cases  representing  excessive  or  deficient 
brain  developments  and  actions  ; little  or  no  attention  being 
given  to  the  effects  of  the  normal  developments,  and  theii 
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ordinary  action  on  the  general  character.  The  natural  result 
was,  they  gave  descriptions  and  made  forecasts  based  chieily 
upon  a few  centres,  which  were  either  markedly  excessive  or 
deficient. 

They  made  no  pretence  of  being  able  to  read  the  head  of 
the  average  man,  and  predicate  the  general  character  and 
talents  therefrom.  O.  S.  Fowler  was  the  first  to  make  an 
attempt  to  describe  the  faculties  in  degrees  of  manifestation  : 
and  explain  the  influence  of  each  degree  on  the  general 
character. 

In  his  first  mental  Chart  or  Register,  published  in  1834,  he 
described  the  various  brain  centres  in  three  degrees  ; and  in  his 
“ Phrenology  Proved,”  published  in  1836,  in  six  degrees.  Later 
on,  in  his  “Practical  Phrenologist”  or  Register,  he  described 
them  in  seven  degrees,  the  figure  7 representing  very  large, 
6 large,  5 full,  4 average,  3 moderate,  2 small,  1 very  small. 

Now,  by  associating  with  each  figure  three  degrees,  we 
virtually  obtain  a mental  scale  of  twenty-one  degrees.  A few 
phrenologists  have  endeavoured  to  describe  the  faculties  in  14 
to  20  or  more  degrees,  but  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  an  impossi- 
bility, with  our  language  as  it  exists  at  present.  To  describe 
the  mental  faculties  in  more  than  seven  normal  degrees  requires 
a large  number  of  new  words.  Until  these  are  forthcoming 
we  cannot,  in  my  judgment,  do  better  than  keep  to  the  old 
scale  of  seven  degrees.  The  scientific  value  of  these  degree 
descriptions  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated.  Personally,  I fail 
to  see  how  any  person  can  form  an  accurate  opinion  of  another 
person’s  character  until  his  (the  examiner’s)  mind  becomes 
thoroughly  trained  in  estimating  the  approximate  size  of  the 
different  brain  centres,  and  in  combining  the  degree  of  culture 
and  activity  of  the  corresponding  mental  faculties  therefrom. 

To  be  able,  as  were  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  to  say: 
“ This  person  is  a natural  murderer,  this  person  is  a natural 
thief,  and  that  person  a natural  artist  or  musician,  etc.,’  is,  in 
the  eyes  of  most  persons  indeed  wonderful  ; yet  how  much 
greater  to  be  able  to  say  : “ That  by  attention  to  certain  rules, 
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as  o-iven  in  your  mental-register,  you  can  entirely  reverse- 
certain  tendencies,  and  in  a given  time  represent  an  almost 
opposite  character.  Moreover,  by  cultivating  certain  faculties 
you  can  succeed  in  a given  trade  or  profession.” 

To  be  able  to  describe  character  as  one  complete  whole  is 
certainly  of  more  value  than  the  confining  of  one  s attention  to 
mere  excesses  and  deficiencies. 

To  be  able  to  say  to  a man,  “ Hopefulness  is  full,  Cautious- 
ness is  large,  and  Courageousness  is  only  average  ; this 
combination  gives  you  a tendency  to  be  over-anxious  and  timid, 
frequently  without  any  real  reason  for  your  being  so,”  is,  m all 
such  cases,  likely  to  inspire  hope  in  the  person’s  mind  at  once. 
These  and  similar  combinations  when  arrived  at  and  full} 
explained,  are  of  immense  value  to  a person  who  is  seeking  help 
and  guidance  respecting  life’s  calling,  etc/  On  these  lines  only 
can  we  give  a full,  true,  and  just  delineation  of  character. 

In  giving  readings  of  character,  we  should  remember  that 
our  work  is  only  half  dene  when  we  have  merely  described  the 
client  s present  condition.  Our  most  important  work  lies  in 
the  direction  of  being  able  to  guide  our  clients  in  regard  to  the 
future  ; especially  if  the  person  has  several  centies  in  excess, 
and  others  dormant  or  deficient.  A first-class  Register  or 
“ Self-Teacher,”  carefully  marked  as  a guide  for  such  a one, 
may  prove  of  the  greatest  service  in  life’s  pathway.  I say  this, 
in  the  first  place,  because  I owe  a greater  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  author  and  the  marker  of  the  first  Register  I received,  foi 
my  present  mental  and  physical  condition,  than  to  all  othei 
books  put  together.  Hence,  no  one  need  wonder  why  I have 
up  to  now  spent  so  much  time  in  my  endeavour  to  pioduce 
what  many  of  my  professional  co-workers  consider  to  be  a 
superior  and  more  than  ordinarily  useful  and  valuable  Registei. 
Second,  my  owm  experience  during  the  last  thirteen  \ eais  in 
marking  Registers,  and  the  successes  in  numeious  cases  of  m} 

4 clients,  as  the  result  of  a careful  study  of  theii  Registers,  com 
bined  with  their  good  wishes,  gives  me  confidence  and  inspiles. 

me  in  my  work  to-day. 
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Section  II. 

The  P unction  of  a Phrenological  Register. 

Suppose  a client  has  several  centres  or  faculties  which  are> 
for  the  time  being,  dormant  or  deficient,  and  others  which  need 
restraining,  and  yet  is  unable  to  pay  a guinea  for  a written 
delineation  of  character  and  talents.  To  such  a person  a well- 
marked  Register  at  a cost  of  5/-,  or  thereabouts,  may  prove  like 
the  seaman’s  chart  or  compass,  of  immense  service  in  guiding 
him  safely  past  the  rocks  and  the  quicksands  in  the  sea  of  life. 

A well-written  delineation  of  character,  even  though  done 
in  brief,  is  well  worth  a guinea.  To  many  it  has  proved 
worth  many  hundred  guineas. 

Still,  the  fact  remains  that  the  well-marked  Register  (that 
is  worth  printing),  contains  far  more  useful  advice  on  the 
cultivation  and  restraint  of  the  mental  faculties  than  even  the 
guinea  written  description.  The  truth  is,  phrenology,  in  its 
fullest  sense,  is  too  deep  and  far-reaching  to  be  condensed  into 
an  ordinary  guinea  examination.  Those  who  go  in  for  the 
delineation  in  question  without  a register  with  it,  only  receive  a 
few  crumbs  of  knowledge  from  the  loaf. 

The  Function  of  the  Unique  Self- Teacher*  is  to  indicate  the 
functional  power  of  each  mental  faculty  in  combination,  instead 
of  the  mere  size  of  the  centres.  Thus,  when  a centre  is  full  in 
size,  yet  from  educational  or  temperamental  conditions  the 
faculty  indicates  a lower  or  higher  degree  of  activity,  it  is 
described  as  average,  or  even  large,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
aim  of  the  Register  is  to  give  the  degree  of  power  of  manifesta- 
tion of  every  mental  faculty  in  each  person,  instead  of  the  mere 
size  of  the  brain-centres. 

Moreover,  by  a careful  system  of  marking  Registers  the 
mind  becomes  thoroughly  trained  in  estimating  the  influence  of 
one  faculty  upon  another,  thus  enabling  the  examiner  to 
perceive  the  relative  activity  of  each  faculty  of  the  mind. 


*S2e  Part  II.  of  this  Work. 
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Phrenology,  as  a profession,  would  have  been  an  impossi- 
bility but  for  the  fact  of  being  able  to  estimate  the  relative 
decree  of  power  of  the  different  faculties  of  the  mind.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  profession  of  phrenology  has  grown  out  of 
the  degree  analysis  of  the  faculties.  This  was  first  initiated  by 
O.  S.  Fowler,  he  being  the  first  to  apply  it  to  the  genera 
reading  of  character,  and  in  the  choice  of  trades  and  professions. 
In  my& judgment,  no  man  can  give  detailed  advice  upon  the 
choice  of  occupations  until  he  has  carefully  marked,  or  fixed  in 
his  mind  (providing  he  has  a good  memoiy),  the  lelative 
activity  or  degree  of  culture  of  each  of  the  mental  powers,  I 
have  found  from  personal  experience  that,  although  in  many 
cases  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  decide  many  important  points  ol 
character  and  talent  almost  at  a glance,  as  a general  rule,  it  is 
the  safest  and  the  best  to  carefully  mark  the  relative  influence 
of  all  the  faculties,  before  deciding  what  occupation  in  file  a 

client  should  engage  in. 


Section  III. 

The  Phrenologist  or  Phrenologian,  and  iiis 
Place  in  the  World. 

That  we  live  in  an  age  of  high  pressure  and  express  speed 
goes  without  saying.  This  fact  alone  ought  to  awaken  the 
attention  of  every  practical  phrenologist  to  a sense  of  his 
responsibilities  and  place  in  the  world.  I think  we  are  all 
agreed  as  to  the  need  of  making  careful  scientific  observations 
and  comparisions  of  the  configuration  of  heads,  and  the 
combinations  of  the  faculties.  But  I am  of  opinion  that  we 
have  not  given  sufficient  attention  to  the  study  o t e 

temperaments. 

Further,  it  is  very  important  that  phrenologists  should 
study  and  apply  the  principles  of  curative  hygiene.  I am  aware 
that  some  will  be  ready  to  say  that  is  a doctor’s  business  ; 
people  consult  him  when  ill.  To  this  I would  leply  . Quite  so  , 
but  as  a rule  he  does  not  teach  people  how  to  live.  A doctor 
has  his  special  field  of  work,  quite  apait  fiom  the  study  o 
curative  hygiene,  just  as  a phrenologist  has  his  special  woik, 
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apart  from  the  subject  in  question.  All  intelligent  people  are 
willing  to  admit  that  the  doctor’s  services  are  invaluable  in 
emergencies,  in  accidents,  in  surgery,  and  in  epidemics. 

It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  expect  doctors  to  be  equally 
able  and  ready  to  prevent  people  getting  ill  ; in  fact,  they  are 
not  paid  to  do  that.  But  it  is  most  distinctly  within  the 
province  of  the  teachers  of  temperament  to  supply  such  a want, 
and  it  is  a legitimate  means  of  making  his  profession  pay — 
which  point  is  vital  to  its  being  a profession  at  all— and  that  in 
a dignified  and  beneficent  way. 

It  is  well  known  that  nervous  diseases  are  greatly  upon  the 
increase  ; and  further,  according  to  the  51st  report  of  the 
Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  the  diseases  are  largely  increasing. 
“The  Commissioners  regret  to  report  the  very  large  increase  of 
2,919  in  the  number  of  lunatics  in  England  and  Wales  on 
January  1st,  1S97,  over  the  corresponding  number  on  January 
1st,  1896.” 

We,  as  phrenolcgists,  have  special  opportunities  for  dealing 
with  nervous  diseases  ; let  us  be  equal  to  the  occasion.  We 
are  frequently  consulted  by  people  of  all  ages,  who  are  not,  in 
one  sense,  seriously  ill,  yet  on  the  other  hand  they  are  anything 
but  well.  In  all  such  cases  we  have  a splendid  opportunity  of 
dealing  with  defects  in  temperaments  as  well  as  various  nervous, 
diseases. 

In  my  opinion,  the  following  are  among  the  most  important 
of  our  duties  as  professional  phrenologists  : — 

(1)  We  ought  to  be  thoroughly  versed  in  the  tempera- 
ments— anatomically  and  physiologically — as  well  as  in  all  the 
mental  powers. 

(2)  A thorough  knowledge  of  the  foregoing  subjects  would 
enable  us  to  give  invaluable  advice  to  those  who  consult  us  on 
marriage — as  to  their  future  health,  &c. 

(3)  In  order  to  teach  people  how  to  rectify  an)'  excessive 
development  of  temperament,  we  must  be  well  versed  in  the 
principles  of  Physiology  and  Curative  Hygiene. 
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(4)  Among  other  items  in  giving  examinations,  we  should 
te  careful  to  explain  in  what  calling  the  client  can  enjoy  the 
test  health,  as  well  as  be  successful  in  other  respects. 

(3)  To  be  successful  in  Phrenology,  the  foregoing  issues 
must  be  well  mastered.  Our  success,  in  a great  measure, 
will  be  in  proportion  to  our  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  rules 
sketched  out  in  this  article.  Such,  at  any  rate,  is  the  opinion 
ol  one  who  has  succeeded  on  these  lines. 

(6)  As  the  utility  of  Phrenology  is  attested  by  thousands  of 
supreme  facts  in  the  elevation  of  human  kind,  we  need  have  no 
concern  about  the  opposition  of  those  who  are  in  utter 
ignorance  as  to  its  principles. 

In  conclusion,  if  we  are  faithful  to  our  high  calling,  in  due 
course  all  unreasonable  opposition  and  bitterness  wnc  are 
chiefly  owing  to  prejudice  and  ignorance-will  melt  away  like 
dew  before  the  sun,  and  people  who  have  benefited  by  the  use 
of  Phrenology  will  continue  to  recommend  us,  as  they  are 
doing  daily  ; and  thus  our  profession  will,  in  the  near  future,  or 
during  the  20th  century,  be  honoured  and  considered  in 
importance  equal  to  any  of  the  learned  professions. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
Phrenological  Problems. 
Section  I. 


Where  the  Amateur  Phrenological  Hobbiest  Fails. 

— * he  combining  of  the  various  centres  is  just  where  the 
amateur  phrenological  hobbiest  fails.  The  sooner  the 
--  profession  of  phrenology  gets  rid  of  the  amateur 
hobbiest  the  better  for  the  true  interests  of  the  science.  There 
is,  of  course,  a wide  difference  between  the  amateur  hobbiest 
and  the  true  student  of  phrenology.  Needless  to  say,  I do  not 
wish  to  utter  a word  to  discourage  the  latter,  whether  he  be  a 
professional  or  a layman  interested  in  the  science  ; but  I do 
contend  that  our  profession,  and  the  public  generally,  ought  to 
be  protected  against  the  doings  of  the  amateur  hobbiest  and  the 
quack  phrenologist.  This  object  can  only  be  achieved  by  the 
organization  and  united  efforts  of  all  professional  phrenologists, 
assisted  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  Parliament,  in  order  to 
compel  all  phrenologists  to  undergo  a fair  and  reasonable 
examination  in  the  science,  say  in  two  or  three  years’  time. 
And,  after  that  date,  to  allow  no  man  to  practice  as  phrenolo- 
gist, and  charge  for  such  work,  unless  he  be  duly  qualified  by 
examination  and  registration  ; or,  as  an  alternative  proposal, 
the  term  Phrenologist  ought  to  be  registered , in  a similar  way 
that  the  word  Dentist  has  been  registered.  And  then,  after  a given 
date,  none  but  duly  qualified  and  registered  phrenologists 
should  be  allowed  to  use  the  designation.  From  information 
which  has  poured  in  upon  me  during  the  last  eight  3-ears,  I am 
fully  convinced  that  it  is  high  time  a vote  of  all  known 
phrenologists  was  taken  upon  the  foregoing  proposals,  and  the 
result  published  in  the  phrenological  journals.  It  is  self- 
evident  that  some  such  method  will  have  to  be  adopted  before 
the  quack  and  the  amateur  are  driven  from  the  field.  I venture 
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to  think  that  all  true  students  of  phrenology  are  willing  to 
admit  the  need  of  adopting  some  such  proposal  forthwith,  in 
order : (a)  to  protect  the  science  of  phrenology  from  further 
detrimental  misrepresentation  ; (b)  to  protect  the  public,  from 
fraud  ; and  (c)  to  defend  and  protect  the  interests  of  qualified 
phrenologists.  In  support  of  my  contention  against  the 
amateur  practice  of  phrenology,  I will  here  cite  a few  detai  i 3. 
respecting  only  one  case,  though  many  similar  cases  could  be- 

given. 

During  my  first  visit  to  Preston,  in  the  year  1891,  I was. 
called  upon  at  various  times  to  pass  my  phrenological  judg- 
ment on  several  test  cases,  where  amateur  hobbiests  had  made 
some  curious  blunders  which,  in  each  case,  seemed  to  be  the 
result  of  inability  to  understand  the  combinations  of  the 
centres.  But,  in  every  case,  my  efforts  were  crowned  with 
success.  Soon  after  my  arrival  in  the  town,  two  gentlemen 
requested  me  to  read  the  head  of  a boy,  who  accompanied  them 
to  my  consulting  rooms.  To  begin  with,  they  told  me  that 
they  “had  no  faith  whatever  in  phrenology,”  upon  which  I 
responded  that,  if  I could  not  prove  the  truth  of  phrenology  to 
them  in  five  minutes  from  a reading  of  the  boy's  head,  I would 
not  take  any  fee  for  my  work  ! In  reply  thereto,  one  gentle- 
man said  : “ I have  studied  phrenology,  and  examined  millions 
of  heads,  but  I am  doubtful  as  to  its  reliability.”  In  answer  to 
the  foregoing  assertion  I said  : “ Your  knowledge  of  phrenology 
must  be  very  limited  indeed,  or  you  would  be  compelled  to 
believe  in  its  main  principles  if  you  had  studied  the  evidence, 
both  for  and  against  it.  But  as  to  your  assertion  relative  to 
having  examined  millions  of  heads,  I have  serious  doubts  upon 
that  point,  because  you  have  not  lived  long  enough  to  have 
accomplished  anything  of  the  kind.  Man,  you  must  mean, 
hundreds,  or,  perhaps,  a few  thousands,  but  millions,  never  ! 

It  was  then  decided  that  I was  to  be  allowed  to  give  the  bo} 
ordinary  verbal  reading  of  his  character  and  talents.  Aftei 
having  duly  considered  the  temperament,  the.  quality  of  brain,, 
and  the  relative  development  of  all  the  biain-centres,  I pio 
ceeded  to  give  a general  analysis  therefrom,  and  then  summed 
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up  the  issues,  indicating  the  boy’s  abilities  ; and  amongst  other 
things  (using  the  old  orthodox  terms),  I said:  “Although  the 
•organ  of  Tune  is  not  quite  5 or  full,  and  the  organ  of  Time 
is  rather  less  than  4 or  average,  I note  in  touching  the  centres 
that  both  are  active,  indicating  a good  degree  of  culture. 
Further,  Form,  Foca/ity,  Comparison,  Mirthfulness,  Sublimity, 
and  Approlativeness  are  all  large,  hence,  with  fair  practice  he 
could  excel  as  a musician.”  At  this  point  I was  interrupted 
with  the  following  remark  : “ Kindly  stop  ; that  is  sufficient  for 
the  present.”  The  boy  under  examination  was  then  requested 
to  “go  and  do  as  before.”  He  left  the  room  at  once  and 
naturally  I felt  curiously  interested,  and  wondered  what  was 
going  on  behind  the  scenes.  I thought  it  prudent  to  keep  cool 
and  calm,  but  ventured  to  remark  during  the  bay’s  absence  that 
“there  is  a striking  resemblance  between  the  boy’s  develop- 
ments and  those  of  Beethoven  and  Mozart.  He  could,  at  any 
rate,  excel  in  playing  the  musical  masterpieces  written  by  those 
famous  composers.” 

Commenting  upon  the  foregoing  statement,  one  gentleman 
said:  “I  quite  endorse  your  remarks  respecting  the  resem- 
blance between  the  boy’s  head  and  the  heads  of  those  famous 
musicians,  but  I had  not  noticed  the  fact  until  you  called  my 
attention  to  it.”  In  a short  time  the  boy  returned  with  a 
violin  ; and  in  a few  moments  he  made  the  place  ring,  whilst 
lie  played  several  of  the  most  exquisite  melodies  composed  by 
the  masters  in  question.  At  the  close  of  that  most  refreshing 
entertainment,  the  gentleman  who  seemed  the  most  interested 
said  : “ Now  you  may  wonder  what  all  this  performance  is 
about.”  I said:  “Yes,  to  say  the  least,  it  seems  rather 

•curious  ; and,  if  it  be  a fair  question,  I should  like  to  know 
what  it  all  means  ? ” “ Well,”  said  he,  “the  boy  is  my  son  ; 

his  name  is  Arthur  Catteral  ; we  live  in  Preston.  A few 
months  ago  I took  him  to  this  other  gentleman’s  place  to  get 
his  hair  cut,  and  among  other  things  he  claimed  to  be  a 
phrenologist.  Anyway,  he  ventured  to  read  my  boy’s  head, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said  : ‘The  organs  of  Time 
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j and  Tune  are  only  about  average  in  development,  hence  the  lad 
has  no  music  in  his  brains.’  In  reply  thereto  I said  to  him, 

< you  are  a liar  ! ’ Then,  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty,  he  said, 

I ‘ The  lad  is  a freak  of  nature,  for,  according  to  phrenology,  ho 
has  no  musical  talent.’  Then  said  I to  him,  ‘ Phrenology  is  a 
fraud,  and  all  those  who  practice  it  are  frauds.”  Continuing, 
the  father  said  : “ I sent  the  boy  for  his  instrument,  as  in  this 
instance,  and,  of  course,  after  having  heard  the  boy  play  with 
such  skill,  he  expressed  his  surprise,  but  still  persisted  in  main- 
taining that  phrenology  could  not  account  for  it.  So  I agieed 
with  him  that  the  -next  time  an  expert  phrenologist  came  to- 
Preston,  we  would  visit  him,  and  make  it,  as  we  have  done,  a 
test  case  for  phrenology  ; and  all  that  I can  say  is,  that  you 
have  been  most  successful  in  your  delineation  of  my  son  s 
character  and  abilities,  All  you  have  said  has  been  conclusively 
proved,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  make  whatever  use  you  like  of 
this  test  case,  for  the  benefit  of  yourself  and  others. 

Thousands  of  similar  testimonials  have  been  received, 
giving  absolute  proof  of  the  practical  value  of  phrenology— as. 
the  master  science  in  explaining  human  charactei  and  abilities. 
But  in  phrenology,  as  in  many  other  subjects,  a little 
knowledge  is  a dangerous  thing.” 

G.  W.  H.  writes  thus  : “ Such  men  as  the  gentleman  who 
examined  me  this  year  are,  to  men  like  yourself,  what  a quack 
is  to  a duly  qualified  doctor.  He  could  measure  the  organs- 
splendidly  ; long  experience  and  professional  help  would 
accomplish  so  much,  But  his  combinations  were  ludicrous. 
Noticing  large  Force,  or  Activeness,  and  small  Alimentiveness, 
he  compared  me  to  a steam  engine  which  lacks  fuel,  and  told 
me  I should  eat  more.”  Now,  as  G.  W.  H.  rightly  observes  at 
this  point,  “ there  was  no  connection  ; and  it  was  contrary  to 
truth.  I eat  splendidly,  and  being  out  of  doois  fiom  10-30  a.  m.. 
to  4 p. m.  almost  daily,  on  my  rounds  walking  about  London,  I 
naturally  eat  more  food  than  men  who  lead  a sedentai)  lift. 
Amongst  other  things  I put  the  following  questions  to  him, 

namely : — 
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1.  — ‘ How’s  Logic?  ’ he  was  satisfied  with  the  examination 
of  a single  centre — Causativencss.  Wrong  result. 

2.  — When  asked  : ‘ How’s  Business  ? ’ he  examined  only 
Acquisitiveness,  Hopefulness,  and  Cautiousness.  Wrong 
result  again. 

3.  — When  asked:  ‘How’s  Music?’  he  examined  only  the 
centre  of  Acoustiveness.  Wrong  result  again. 

4. — When  asked  : ‘ How’s  Detail  ? ’ he  replied  only  from  an 
examination  of  the  centre  of  Observativeness.  Wrong  result 
again.” 

I have  stated  in  another  chapter  of  this  work,  that  there 
may  be  frequent  comparisons  without  analogy.  We  have  a 
striking  proof  of  that  important  fact  in  the  first  observation 
made  by  the  amateur  examiner  in  question.  To  compare,  as 
be  did,  a man  with  large  Activeness  and  small  Alimenticenes * 
to  a steam  engine  which  lacks  fuel  is,  truly,  a clumsy  com- 
parison without  analogy.  Julius  Caesar  had  the  same 
•combination,  namely,  large  Activeness  and  small  Alimentive- 
ness  ; where  was  the  lack  of  fuel  for  the  supply  of  his  needs  ? 
Did  the  steam  engine  in  his  case  accomplish  nothing  ? 

The  amateur  examiner  seems  to  have  been  at  a complete 
loss  to  grasp  the  issues  involved  in  the  queries  put  by  his  client. 
In  the  first  place  he  examined  the  wrong  centre,  which 
indicates  that  he  had  no  idea  of  the  mental  qualifications 
required  for  the  gift  of  logic.  It  must  be  self-evident  to  every 
thoughtful  student  of  phrenology,  that  all  the  reasoning  powers, 
as  set  forth  in  my  revised  analysis  of  the  faculties,  are  involved 
in  sound  reason,  or  logic.  Now,  the  ultimate  analysis  of  the 
mind  being  (1)  retention  of  ideas  ; (2)  distinction  of  differences  : 
and  (3)  perception  of  analogies  ; I fail  to  see  how  there  can  be 
sound  or  profound  logic  without  the  harmonious  co-operation 
and  exercise  of  all  these  powers.  The  faculties  of  JJisci'imino- 
tiveness  and  Analogicalness  are  supported  by  Concentrativeness , 
while  the  judgment  is  being  formed.  It  may  seem  remarkable 
that  these  h\vo  centres  exercise  contrary  functions  ; but  there 
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would  be  no  need  of  the  two  faculties,  except  for  the  fact  that 
they  perform  opposite  functions.  Discriminativeness  does 
undoubtedly  perceive  what  is  not  sensible  or  logical  ; on  the 
other  hand,  Analogicalness  gives  the  final  judgment,  as  to  what 
is  logical,  on  all  abstract  matters. 

Secondly,  the  fact  that  the  examiner,  when  questioned 
relative  to  business,  merely  examined  Acquisitiveness,  Hopeful- 
ness, and  Cautiousness,  clearly  indicates  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  combinations  required  for  a business  occupation. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  there  are  thousands  of  successful 
business  men,  who  are  by  no  means  large,  either  in  Acquisitive- 
ness or  Hopefulness,  although  a full  development  of  the  latter 
is  most  desirable  ; the  same  may  be  said  of  Cautiousness.  To 
achieve  real  success  in  business  Observativeness  should  always 
be  active  or  well  cultivated  ; other  things  being  equal,  the 
larger  this  centre  is,  the  better,  because  it  enables  a man  to  fix 
his  attention  upon  general  objects  ; in  short,  take  notice  of 
what  is  going  on  around  him,  in  the  objective  world.  A full 
development  of  Eventuativeness  is  most  important  to  the 
business  man  because,  it  enables  him  to  retain  general 
knowledge  of  ideas  as  well  as  passing  events  ; hence,  the  more 
active  this  faculty  is  the  better  for  real  success.  Further,  a 
full  or  large  development  of  Numerativeness  and  Orderliness  are 
still  more  important  in  a business  man  ; in  fact,  he  cannot 
afford  to  neglect  the  culture  of  these  centres,  any  more  than  he 
can  afford  to  neglect  the  study  of  character,  unless  he  wishes  to 
lose  thereby.  The  former  enables  him  to  perceive  numbers 
and  make  mental  estimates,  while  the  latter  gives  perception  of 
details  and  ability  to  work  by  rule  and  method.  The  foie- 
going  statement  contains  an  answer  to  the  clients  fouith 

question. 

Furthermore,  Prescient) ousn ess . Discriminativeness,  Ay)  ee- 
ablevess,  and  Friendliness,  should  be  taken  into  account  in 
judging  of  a man’s  ability  for  business  ; for  if  these  centres  are 
only  average  or  are  below  that  degree,  the  chances  are  at  least 
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<6  to  4 against  his  success  in  business,  even  though  the  previous 
combinations  are  in  his  favour.  And  so  on,  I might  continue 
the  descriptions,  but  time  and  space  for  the  present  will  not 
permit  me  to  do  so.  Thirdly,  the  amateur  examiner  seems  to 
have  been  equally  puzzled  with  the  developments  required  to  give 
musical  talent.  For  in  that  case  he  only  examined  the  centre 
■of  Aconxtiueiiess  which  at  one  time,  was  called  the  organ  of 
music  ; but  for  some  time  past  it  has  been  called  the  organ  of 
tune  ; both  terms,  however,  are  vague  and  misleading,  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  are  anything  but  accurate.  We  frequently  hear 
people  speak  of  “ the  musical  faculty  ” as  if  such  a faculty  had 
-evolved  through  different  forms  of  life  from  the  singing  bird 
upwards.  But  there  is  no  such  power  as  a musical  faculty,  or, 
-an  organ  of  tune.  Man  has  a brain-centre  the  function  of 
which  gives  perception  of  distinct  sounds.  This  is  proved  by 
the  fact,  that  there  are  many  people  who  can  hear  well  in  a 
^general  sense,  and  yet  they  have  little  or  no  perception  of 
•distinct  sounds,  apart  from  the  use  of  words  with  them.  More- 
over, ability  for  music,  other  things  being  equal,  does  not  by 
any  means  correspond  to  the  development  of  what  I have 
named  A cousticeneas.  According  to  my  researches  several 
■centres  have  to  do  with  the  gift  of  music  : namely,  (i) 
Acousticeness,  (2)  Anulogiralness,  (3)  Loccitiveness,  (4)  Covpgar- 
. ativeness , combined  with  a full  share  of  (6)  the  Cerebral 
'J'einperammt.  The  relation  of  the  foregoing  centres  to  music 
is  as  follow  : 

1.  — Perception  of  different  sounds. 

2.  — Perception  of  harmonies. 

3.  — Memory  of  the  depth  of  each  note  by  its  position  on 
'lines  and  between  the  spaces. 

4.  — Perception  of  the  length  of  each  note  by  its  con- 
figuration. 

0 vm 

5.  — Perception  of  gravitation  and  sense  of  touch. 

6.  — Sensibility  and  mental  acuteness.  Now,  supposeall  these 
combinations,  with  the  exception  of  A no  logical)  tess^  were  fully 
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developed,  and  that  faculty  was  small,  what  then  would  be  the 
result  ? There  would  be  little  or  no  musical  ability  because, 
perception  of  harmonies  would  be  wanting,  and  yet,  an 
average  or  full  development  of  all  the  other  centres  mentioned, 
are  required  to  produce  the  musician.  On  the  other  hand,  a. 
man  may  possess  marvellous  perception  of  harmonies  and  of 
sounds,  and  yet  be  unable  to  play  any  sort  of  musical 
instrument.  Such  people,  however,  are  usually,  good  judges, 
of  music. 

Section  II. 

How  to  Combine  the  Ruling  Centres,  and  sum  up 
their  Functional  Power. 

In  the  first  place,  I venture  to  think  that  it  should  be  the> 
the  aim  of  every  student  of  phrenology  to  (a)  master  the  science 
and  art  of  estimating  the  relative  size  and  culture  of  each** 
brain-centre;  (b)  the  relative  activity  and  influence  of  various 
divisions  ; and  (c)  to  combine  the  centres,  and  sum  up  their 
functional  power.  When  these  important  items  are  mastered, 
the  student  will  then  be  able  to  state  in  words,  or  accurately 
mark  a Phrenological  Register  or  “ The  Unique  Self-Teacher, 
giving  therein  a general  analysis  of  a person’s  character.  After 
having  done  this,  he  should  then,  and  only  then,  proceed  ta 
give  a final,  critical,  and  synthetical  judgment  on  a person’s 
■ abilities. 

A careful  examination  of  the  relative  markings  of  nine 
different  persons,  as  given  in  Table  No.  1,  reveals  several 
interesting  items,  which  might  easily  be  overlooked  by  the 
untrained  eye.  Activeness,  for  instance,  is  large  in  six  out  of 
nine  persons.  Now,  the  most  interesting  feature  about  the 
foregoing  item  is,  that  nil  these  persons  have  been  noted  for 
their  marvellous  industry  and  tendency  to  be  doing,  and  are 
. well-known  to  the  writer.  Cn  the  contrary,  C is  only  4 in 
Acticeness,  whilst  Aiimeniivcncss  is  6,  which  indicates  that  he  i ; 
likely  to  give  more  attention  to  eating  and  drinking  than  worl\ 
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TABLE  No.  i. 


The  Analysis  and 
Combination 
of  the  Centres 
Illustrated. 

Holden 

Barlow 

Barker 

Beechey 

M’ckl'thwaite 

Manuell 

Kay 

Smith 

Sanctuary 

Division  I. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

Vitativeness 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

5 

5 

Activeness 

6 

6 

4 

6 

6 

5 

5 

6 

6 

Alimentiveness 

-5 

4! 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

6 

5 

Acquisitiveness 

6 

5 

5 

5 

42 

5 

4 

5 

5 

Division  III. 

Restfulnesss  

Courageousness 

6 

5 

4 

5 

-4 

42 

4 

42 

6 

Secretiveness 

5i 

-5 

5 

5 

4 

-5 

4i 

5 

5 

Cautiousness 

5 

6 

5 

6 

6 

6 

52 

4i 

1 5- 

Division  IX. 
■Conscientiousness . . 

52 

6 + 

5 

5 

6 

6 

-6 

5 

6 

Emulativeness  

5s 

6 

5 

5 

5 

6 

5 

5 

Dignitiveness 

5 

5 

3l 

6 

4 

-5 

4 

5 

5 

Decisiveness  

6 

-6 

4 

6 + 

-6 

5- 

52 

5 

6 

When  one  considers  the  fact,  that  A is  6 in  Acquisitiveness 
and  Courageousness,  5§  in  Secretiveness,  and  5 in  Cautiousness, 
■combined  with  other  items  indicated,  it  is  quite  easy  to  under- 
stand how  such  a person  would  battle  courageously  against 
great  odds  to  achieve  his  object.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we 
compare  the  developments  of  E with  those  of  A,  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  that  E is  decidedly  lacking  in  courage,  as  compared 
with  A.  Among  other  items,  in  giving  a reading  of  the  head  of 
E,  I said  : “ You  are  a most  industrious  man.  You  possess  a 
well  trained  judgment,  and  have  a keen  sense  of  justice. 
Further,  you  are  most  persistent  and  plodding,  when  convinced 
that  you  are  in  the  right  ; and  yet,  you  have  scarcely  the 
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courage  of  a mouse.”  In  reply  thereto,  he  said:  “That  is 

perfectly  true.” 

In  comparing  the  markings  of  C,  U,  and  H,  under  Division 
nine,  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  C is  not  inclined  to  be  as 
conscientious  as  D,  and  H,  even  though  marked  the  same  in 
Conscientiousness  and  Emulativeness  as  the  other  two  ; simply 
because  of  his  weak  Dignitiveness,  Decisiveness,  Courage- 
ousness, Activeness,  etc.  In  A,  Decisiveness  rules  the  character  ; 
in  B,  Conscientiousness  governs  the  person  ; but  in  C,  it  is 
difficult  for  Conscientiousness  and  Emulativeness  to  control 
Alimentivemss.  Now  in  D,  as  with  A,  Decisiveness  rules,  giving 
great  persistency  in  aim  and  effort.  In  E Conscientiousness 
governs  the  conduct  ; in  F Emulativeness  sways  the  character  ; 
in  H all  the  centres  of  the  Aspiring  and  Governing  Division 
take  an  equal  part  in  controlling  the  general  actions  of  the 
person.  In  I Conscientiousness  and  Decisiveness  govern  his 
■conduct  and  life.  Hence,  in  his  case,  personal  likes  and 
dislikes  take  a second  place.  With  him,  the  main  question 
will  be,  what  is  the  right  and  proper  thing  to  do  ; having 
decided  that  matter,  he  will,  in  the  face  of  great  odds  against 
him,  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  reason. 


TABLE  No.  2. 


The  Analysis  and 
Combination 
of  the  Centres 
Illustrated  (con’d). 

Holden 

Barlow 

Division  IV. 

1 A 

B 

Ideativeness  

6 

6 

Formativeness 

7 

6 

Imitativeness 

5l 

5 

Division  V. 

1 ** 

I 

Acoustiveness  

i 5 

4l 

Numerativeness 

61 

6 

Orderliness 

7 

6 

Colorativeness 

5 

6 

Gravitativeness 

6 

6 

Sizeativeness 

7 

7 

Configurativeness. . . 

7 

8 

<U  1 

d 

QJ 

£ 

Ui 

23 

22 

g 

OJ 

23 

p 

23 

-4—* 

22 

u 

d 

O 

CD 

0J 

22 

O 

a 

d 

>> 

rf 

s 

0 

£ 

Gj 

PQ 

PQ 

c n 

CO 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

6 

5 

6 

6 

6 

5 

6 

6 

6 

5 

5 

5 

6 

7 

5 

5 

5a 

5 

5! 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4 

5 

5 

4 

5 

6 

6 

5 

4 

3 

5 

5i 

5 

6 

6 

5 

3 

5 

64 

7 

6 

5 

6 

5 

5 

6 

5 

6 

51 

5 

4 

5 

6 

6 

6 

6 

4 

4 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5 

1 5l 

5! 

6 

6 
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Table  No.  2 contains  several  items  which,  will  no  doubt 
prove  interesting  to  the  student  of  phrenological  science.  In 
passing,  I will  just  call  attention  to  a few  points  of  interest. 
For  example  : the  markings  of  A,  B,  C,  and  I,  seem  to 
indicate,  so  far  as  Division  IV  of  the  centres  is  concerned,  that 
all  of  them  possess  the  natural  qualifications  for  manufacturing. 
Now,  as  a matter  of  fact,  A and  B have  been  successful  as 
manufacturers,  especially  A.  But  both  A and  B could  have 
succeeded  in  other  occupations,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  general 
analysis  of  all  the  centres.  Curiously  enough,  C has  failed  as  a 
manufacturer.  Not,  however,  because  he  is  deficient  in  the 
fourth  division  of  the  centres,  for  in  these  he  is  equal  to  B,  that 
is  to  say,  the  markings  of  B and  C are  exactly  alike.  Now,  if 
we  look  at  Table  No.  1,  Division  I,  and  compare  the  markings 
of  A and  B with  those  of  C,  it  is  easy  to  see  where  the  chief 
cause  of  the  latter’s  failure  lies,  namely  : his  capacity  to  eat  and 
drink  is  greater  than  his  tendency  to  work ; and  yet,  in 
some  respects  this  man  is  gifted.  And  amongst  other  things,, 
he  has  more  than  ordinary  capacity  for  mathematics. 

In  the  development  of  Acoustiveness  there  in  only  one- 
degree  of  difference  between  any  of  the  nine  persons.  But,  as 
will  be  observed,  there  is  a much  wider  difference  in  the 
development  of  Nnmerciticeness  and  Orderliness,  especially 
between  A and  G ; so  much  so,  that  the  study  of  a life-time 
could  not  bring  G equal  to  A,  in  the  perception  of  numbers  and 
details. 

It  goes  without  saying,  that  A shows  great  capacity  for 
computing  numbers.  Take  another  interesting  example, 
relative  to  the  centres  of  Orderliness  and  Coloraticeness.  A is  the 
more  gifted  in  the  former,  whilst  G is  more  gifted  in  the  latter. 
Hence  C,  as  compared  with  A,  would  have  made  by  far  the  better 
landscape  painter ; especially  so,  had  he  endeavoured  to  keep  A h- 
mentiveness  at  5,  Activeness  5 or  6,  Dhjnitiveness  5,  and  Decisiveness 
5 or  6.  Allow  me  here  to  call  the  readers  attention  to  another 
striking  difference  between  the  markings  of  A and  B,  and  those  of 
l1'  and  G,  under  Sizealivcness.  The  two  latter  are  very  deficient  in 
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perception  of  relative  size,  angles,  etc.,  as  compared  with  the 
former : and  in  like  manner  the  comparisons  might  be 

continued.  Further,  B had  an  extraordinary  development  of 
Configurativenens , accompanied  by  a remarkable  memory  of 
faces  and  configuration,  hence  he  could  have  excelled  as  a 
portrait  painter.  Table  No.  3 contains  several  interesting 
similarities  and  dissimilarities.  There  is,  for  example,  a wide 
difference  between  A and  G in  Observativeness.  How  easy  it 
must  have  been  for  the  former  to  fix  his  attention  on  a given 
object,  but  with  the  latter  how  very  different  the  case  would  be  ; 
he  could  never  learn  equally  well  from  observation.  Further, 
such  persons  as  A,  B,  and  D,  would  be  most  gifted  in  recalling 
observed  iacts,  especially  particular  facts  associated  with 
particular  actions  and  events. 


TABLE  No.  3. 


The  Analysis  and 
Combination 
of  the  Centres 
Illustrated  (con’d) 

Holden 

Barlow 

Barker 

Beechey 

M’ckl’thwaite 

Manuell 

a 

Smith 

Sanctuary 

Division  VI. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

•Observativeness 

7 

7 

6 

7 

6 

5 

4 

6 

7 

Eventuativeness  .... 

5 

54 

5 

5 

4 

6 

5 

5 

52 

Locativeness 

6 

6 

6 

5 

5 

6 

5 

4 

5 

Timeativeness 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4i 

4 

4 

0 3 

0 2 

52 

Division  VII. 
Discriminativeness . 

6 

5 

5i 

5 

5i 

-5 

6 

4- 

6 

Causativeness 

6 

ti 

vV  2 

6 

5 

6 

6 

6 

5 

6 

Analogicalness 

7 

6 

6 

6 

-6 

6 

5 

7 

Division  ' VIIT  - 
Kindliness 

‘ A- 

-6 

6 

6 

5i 

6 

6 

6 

5 

6.j 

Agreeableness 

5 

5i 

6 

5 

5 

-5 

5 

4 

6 

Credentiousness 

5 

6 

-5 

5 

6 

42 

6 

5 

6 

Hopefulness 

5 

6 

— 5 

5 

5 

5 

6 

52 

6 

Venerativeness 

5 

6 

5 

5d 

6 

5 

6 

5 

, 6 
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Furthermore,  C,  E,  H and  I will  do  better  in  this  than  F 
even  though  the  latter  is  larger  in  Eventuativeness,  because  F 
does  not,  as  a rule,  give  the  same  minute  attention  at  the 
proper  moment  as  things  occur  ; or,  in  gathering  facts  from 
observation.  A and  I are  much  alike  in  the  development  of  the 
reasoning  centres,  and  are  well  adapted  for  making  discoveries, 
through  the  process  of  abstract  reasoning  upon  observed  facts 
and  well-established  laws.  Now,  although  G is  well  balanced 
in  the  reasoning  centres,  he  would  not  be  able  to  reason  as 
profoundly  as  A and  I,  not  so  much  because  of  the  one  degree 
of  difference  in  Analogicalness  (which  of  itself  is  important, 
other  things  being  equal),  but  mainly  because  of  the  three 
degrees  between  Observativeness  and  Analogicalness.  This 
combination  gives  a tendency  to  come  to  conclusions  without 
considering  all  the  points  involved  in  a given  issue  in  the  light 
of  known  facts. 

A careful  examination  of  the  markings  of  F shows  a 
curious  tendency  to  question  almost  everything  at  first  sight. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  average  development  of  Credentious- 
ness  which  makes  the  person  rather  inclined  to  act  like 
doubting  Thomas,  while  large  Causativeness,  which  ruh  s among 
the  reasoning  centres,  frequently  asks  or  enquires  into  the  why 
and  the  wherefore  of  most  things.  And  so  on,  one  might 
continue  the  combinations  almost  without  end. 

Section  III. 

Does  the  Shape  of  a Man’s  Head  indicate  his 

Actual  Character? 

I have  come  to  the  conclusion,  which  is  based  on  thirteen 
years’  careful  experiment  and  research,  that  the  shape  of  a 
man’s  head  does  not  indicate  his  actual  character.  I do,  how- 
ever, consider  that,  as  a rule,  the  shape  or  configuration  of  a 
man’s  head  is  indicative  ot  his  real  capacity  or  natural  abilities  ; 
but  not  always  of  his  passing  tendencies,  either  for  good  or 
evil.  That*  the  various  centres  in  combination  give  natural 
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capacity  according  to  their  quality  and  size,  no  recognised 
phrenological  authority  will  deny.  There  is,  however,  a wide 
difference  between  the  mere  possession  of  natural  abilities,  and 
the  proper  exercise  and  cultivation  of  those  abilities. 

Phrenology  is  a science  which  enables  us  to  touch  the 
truth  with  the  finger  tips  ; that  is  to  say,  it  enables  us  to 
perceive,  by  the  aid  of  touch,  whether  a man  is  true  to  the 
shape  of  his  head  ; whether  he  is  exercising  and  cultivating  his 
various  centres,  or  is  allowing  them  to  waste  away  for  want  of 
proper  exercise  and  culture.  The  trained  finger  tips  of  the 
expert  can  usually  perceive  with  remarkable  accuracy  the 
degree  of  culture  of  the  various  groups  of  centres  ; and,  in  most 
cases,  the  culture  of  individual  centres. 

A given  piece  of  ground  may  possess  capacity  for  growing 
cereals  or  fruits,  but  without  cultivation  and  proper  attention, 
weeds  or  barrenness  will  be  the  result.  The  same  principle 
applies  to  the  cultivation  of  the  brain.  The  harmonious 
exercise  of  all  man’s  powers  results  in  beauty  of  character,  the 
perfection  of  his  various  gifts  and  attributes,  accordingly.  „ 

It  is  true  that  culture  cannot  make  up  for  deficiency  in 
ordinary  capacity  ; but,  it  is  equally  true  that  natural  capacity 
cannot  make  up  for  a serious  deficiency  in  culture.  Therefore, 
to  achieve  the  best  results,  capacity  and  culture  must  go 
together.  To  these  rules  I have  never  found  an  exception.  No 
two  heads,  even  though  they  be  twins,  are  in  all  respects  alike, 
although  there  is  a very  close  resemblance  between  some 
persons.  But,  I venture  to  think  that  it  would  be  more 
difficult  to  find  two  persons  as  near  alike  in  character,  because 
of  the  almost  numberless  combinations  and  degrees  of  culture 
of  the  various  centres.  Hence,  two  persons  may  possess  heads 
of  a similar  shape,  and  yet  be  very  different  in  their  actual 
character,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  one  may  live  mainly 
in  the  back  rooms,  whilst  the  other  may  live  chiefly  in  the 
upper  rooms  of  Cranium  Castle,  and  the  characters  would 
differ  accordingly.  As  a matter  of  fact,  many  persons  are  to 
be  found  in  whom  Venerativeness  and  Credentiousnesss  are 
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large,  and  yet  they  take  little  or  no  practical  interest  in  religion. 
Again,  a person  may  have  large  reasoning  centres,  yet  be  a 
poor  reasoner,  not  for  want  of  natural  capacity,  but  simply  for 
want  of  exercise  and  culture.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  all 
the  centres. 

Some  students  of  Phrenology  have  laid  much  stress  on 
external  tape  measurements  of  the  head.  In  my  opinion,  they 
are  useless  and  misleading  for  all  practical  purposes.  To  judge 
of  the  real  power  of  the  brain,  the  examiner  must  grasp  every 
condition — mental  and  physical  ; and  be  able  (after  having  duly 
considered  the  quality,  form,  size,  depth  of  convolutions,  and 
the  degree  of  culture),  there  and  then,  to  sum  up  the  power  of 
the  brain.  I wish  some  genius  would  invent  an  instrument  for 
testing  the  degree  of  culture  of  the  various  brain-centres. 
Some  such  invention  might  be  of  great  service  to  those  students 
who  consider  it  “of  paramount  importance  that  one  should  be 
well  versed  in  Physiognomy,  and  study  the  face  before  pro- 
nouncing judgment  as  to  the  actual  character.”  Phrenology 
must  stand  or  fall  upon  its  own  merits.  Is  there  any  rule  in 
physiognomy  that  will  enable  the  student  to  ascertain  the 
degree  of  culture  of  man’s  analogical,  causative  or  discrimina- 
tive faculties  ? The  same  question  applies  to  all  the  other 
faculties.  Now,  if  there  be  no  rule  in  Physiognomy  for  testing 
the  foregoing  points,  as  there  is  in  Phrenology,  is  it  not 
absolute  nonsense  for  anyone  to  talk,  or  write  as  though 
it  were  of  paramount  importance  that  one  should  he  well  versed  in  Physiognomy , 
and  study  the  face  before  pronouncing  judgment  as  to  the  actual  chat  acter? 
Personally,  I cannot  conceive  the  idea  of  an  expert  phrenologist 
making  the  least  attempt  to  combine  the  brain-centres  and  sum 
up  the  actual  character  of  any  person,  not  even  from  the  most 
careful  study  of  the  face. 

What  does  a phrenologist  place  his  hands  upon  a person’s 
head  for,  unless  it  be  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  relative 
activity  and  culture  of  the  various  centres  ? The  degree  of 
culture  is  usually  indicated  by  their  relative  warmth,  and  in 
most  cases  may  be  perceived  through  the  sense  of  touch.  The 
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most  active  centres,  of  course,  consume  the  most  blood  ; hence, 
the  greatest  warmth  will  be  at  those  centres.  Now,  it  appears 
to  me  that  much  of  the  stumbling  and  uncertainty  amongst 
thoughtful  students  is  largely  due  to  defective  names  and 
definitions,  which,  to  say  the  least,  have  led  to  serious  mistakes 
and  misunderstandings.  Further,  I venture  to  think,  that 
much  of  the  abuse  which  has  been  showered  upon  us  in  the 
past  is  largely  due  to  the  defective  nomenclature  of  the  science. 
A case  in  point.  Recently  in  reading  a boy’s  head,  amongst 
other  things,  I noticed  that  Numerativeness  (which  is  usually 
called  Calculation)  was  rather  less  than  degree  3 in  size  ; 
Observcitiveness  (Individuality)  was  between  4 and  5 ; Eventua- 
tiveness  6,  and  Analogicalness  (Comparison)  6.  After  having  duly 
considered  all  the  combinations,  etc.,  I said  to  the  boy’s  father: 
“ The  centre  which  gives  perception  of  numbers  is  decidedly 
below  the  average  in  so  far  as  mere  size  is  concerned,  but  from 
the  warmth  ot  the  centre,  there  is  an  indication  of  more  than 
ordinary  culture.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  Observative- 
ness ; that  is  to  say,  he  seems  to  have  given  special  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  these  two  powers.  Further,  he  seems  to 
have  a good  memory  of  facts,  events,  and  ideas,  combined  with 
a keen  perception  of  analogies.  Now,  by  the  aid  of  the  rules  of 
arithmetic,  he  will  be  able  to  calculate  and  do  sums  remarkably 
well,  even  though  as  I have  already  .stated,  he  is  deficient  in 
perception  of  numbers.”  At  this  point  the  boy’s  father  said  : 
I am  astonished  at  the  accuracy  of  your  remarks,  owing  to 
the  fact  that,  only  a few  weeks  ago,  I was  told  by  a phrenologist 
that  the  boy’s  organ  of  Calculation  was  very  deficient,  and,  on 
that  account,  he  would  be  a complete  failure  at  sums  and 
calculation.”  This  case  is  a sample  of  thousands  of  others, 
which  clearly  shows  how  dangerous  bad  definitions  are  when 
one  comes  to  apply  them  to  a particular  branch  of  knowledge. 
The  power  to  calculate,  of  course,  depends  upon  a combination 
of  powers. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


A Review  of  L.  N.  Fowler’s  Self-Instructor,  Etc. 


“cr°  teach  learners  those  organic  conditions  which  indicate 
character  is,”  according  to  the  author’s  preface,  “the 
-L-  first  object  of  this  manual.”  “To  record  character  is 
its  second  object.”  Among  other  things,  Mr.  Fowler  rightly 
contends  that  “ it  condenses  facts  and  conditions,  rather  than 
elaborates  arguments — because  to  expound  phrenology  is  its 
highest  proof— states  laws  and  results,  and  leaves  them  upon 
their  naked  merits  ; embodies  recent  discoveries,  and  crowds 
into  the  fewest  words  and  pages  just  what  learners  need  to 
know,  and  hence  requires  to  be  studied  rather  than  merely 
read.”  I venture  to  think  that,  taken  as  a whole,  very  few 
students,  or  even  experts  in  phrenology,  will  deny  the 
foregoing  claims.  The  book  under  review  does  indeed 
require  to  be  studied  rather  than  merely  read , as  I shall  endeavour 
to  show,  as  far  as  possible,  in  this  brief  review. 


Personally,  I am  greatly  indebted  to  Professor  Fowler’s 
Self-Instructor  for  many  of  my  ideas  relative  to  the  combina- 
tions of  the  centres,  because,  in  my  endeavour  to  master  them, 
they  have  suggested  to  my  mind  many  ideas  which  are  not  evan 
hinted  at  between  its  covers.  Further,  when  I first  commenced 
the  study  of  the  relative  size  of  the  centres  in  different  persons, 

I found  the  contrast  illustrations  as  given  in  the  Self-Instructor  . 
most  helpful  ; it  was  those  interesting  contrasts  which  led  me 
first  to  observe  and  endeavour  to  find  similar  contrasts — if  such 
were  to  be  found.  My  efforts  were  soon  rewarded  with  success. 
Furthermore,  I had  little  or  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
most  of  the  names  and  definitions.  Not  only  that,  but  the 
graded  descriptions  of  the  centres  also  were  most  helpful  in 
giving  delineations  of  character.  But  I am  bound  to  confess 
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that,  even  as  a beginner,  I found  some  of  the  names  and 
■definitions  most  perplexing  and  difficult  to  understand,  and 
thus,  in  time,  I became  weary  of  bad  names  and  definitions. 
Since  then,  I have  sought  to  remedy  those  serious  defects,  the 
necessity  of  which,  I venture  to  think,  no  one  will  now  deny. 

The  “Self-Instructor”  simply  needs  revising  and  bringing 
up-to-date,  then  it  might  prove  to  the  modern  student  of 
phrenology  a most  useful  text-book.  As  it  is,  it  contains  much 
valuable  information,  which  is  unfortunately  mingled  with 
.several  speculative  conjectures,  and  positive  errors. 

The  first  phrenologist  (James  Riding)  I consulted  for  a 
■description  of  my  character,  etc.,  besides  giving  me  a lengthy 
verbal  reading  of  my  head,  marked  me  a copy  of  the  “ Self- 
Instructor.”  On  returning  home,  I proceeded  to  read  the  same 
with  intense  interest  and  delight,  and  all  went  well  until  I came 
to  the  centres  called  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness.  The 
•definitions  and  descriptions,  however,  of  these  two  centres,  to 
:say  the  least,  greatly  perplexed  and  muddled  my  brain. 
•Combativeness,  on  page  g2,  is  described  as  giving  resistance  ; 
■opposition  ; defence  ; defiance  ; boldness  ; spirit  ; desire  to 
■encounter  ; presence  of  mind  ; determination  ; get-out-of-the- 
way  ; let-me-and-mine-alone.  Adapted  to  man’s  requisition  for 
•overcoming  obstacles,  contending  for  rights,  etc."  And,  after 
stating  all  the  foregoing  as  indicative  of  the  normal  function 
of  the  centre,  describes  the  perversion  of  the  centre  as  follows  : 
'“Anger;  contrariety;  fault-finding ; contention  ; ill-nature  and 
lighting.”  Allow  me  here  to  ask  whether  the  foregoing  name 
and  its  definition  corresponds  to  the  author's  main  contention 
in  the  preface,  namely  : crowded  into  the  fewest  words  and  page > 
just  wliat  learners  need  to  know. 

In  my  judgment,  much  of  what  is  defined  as  belonging  to 
Combativeness  (Courageousness),  is  the  result  of  the  exercise  of 
several  centres.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  the  reasoning  faculties 
■contend  for  our  rights  (frequently,  no  doubt,  prompted  by 
Acquisitiveness)  ? Further,  is  it  not  the  function  of  the 
.governing  centres  to  overcome  obstacles  by  means  of  persistent 
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effort  ? I cannot  accept  Prof.  Fowler’s  theory  that  the 
ordinary  function  of  this  faculty  is  to  give  love  of  opposition , 
defiance,  etc .,  because  such  a theory  is  at  war  with  the  facts  of 
experimental  research.  In  my  opinion,  the  greatest  defect  in 
the  book  under  review,  is  the  want  of  a clear  distinction 
between  the  normal  function  of  the  centres,  and  their  over- 
active  or  excessive  exercise,  which,  of  course,  involves  an 
opposite  state  of  things.  Inattention  to  this  vital  point  has  led 
to  untold  misunderstanding,  and  very  grave  errors  respecting 
the  moral  teachings  of  phrenology. 

Take,  for  example,  Mr.  Fowler’s  definition  of  so-called 
“ Destructiveness,”  which  is  described  on  page  94  as  “ execu- 
tiveness ; severity  ; sternness  ; the  destroying  and  pain-causing- 
faculty  ; harshness  ; extermination  ; indignation  ; disposition  to- 
break,  crush,  and  tear  down  ; the  walk-right-through  spirit. 
Adapted  to  man’s  destroying  whatever  is  prejudicial  to  his. 
happiness  ; performing  and  enduring  surgical  operations,  under- 
going pain,  etc.”  One  would  have  thought  the  foregoing- 
description  of  the  terrible  harshness  of  the  centre  under  review,, 
was  sufficient  to  have  included  its  perverted  function  also. 
But  such  is  by  no  means  the  case,  for  that  is  described  as 
follows  : “ Perversion — wrath  ; revenge  ; malice  ; disposition  to- 
murder,  etc.”  Such  a misleading  assertion,  respecting  the- 
function  of  a single  faculty,  is  ludicrous  in  the  extreme,  and 
ought  (in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge)  to  be  revised  or 
withdrawn  from  circulation. 

After  having  done  my  best  to  solve  the  definition  in 
question,  I turned  my  attention  to  degree  5 or  full,  which  was. 
marked  to  indicate  the  degree  of  my  destructive  tendency. 
This  reads  as  follows  : “ Full— evince  a fair  degree  of  this, 
faculty,  yet  its  tone  and  direction  depend  upon  the  larger 
organs  ; (1)  with  large  propensities,  manifest  much  animal 

force  : (2)  with  large  moral  organs,  evince  moral  determination 
and  indignation  ; (3)  with  large  intellectual  organs,  possess- 
intellectual  might  and  energy,  and  thus  of  its  other  combina- 
tions ; (4)  btit  with  smaller  Combativeness,  are  peaceful  until. 
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thoroughly  roused,  but  then  rather  harsh  and  vindictive,” 
These  combinations,  of  course,  so  far  as  they  go,  are  fairly 
good  in  themselves.  But  I should  like  to  know  why  these 
combinations  were  given  in  the  place  of  a logical  description  of 
the  destructive  centre,  if  there  be  such  a thing  ? 

Anyway,  at  the  end  of  the  foregoing  combinations,  I was 
left  to  conjecture  or  find  out  for  myself  the  actual  degree  of  the 
-destructive  tendency,  and  its  mode  of  action  in  my  nature.  I 
felt  then,  although  new  to  the  study,  what  I still  feel,  that  the 
•old  theory  of  a so-called  organ  of  Destructiveness,  is  neither 
logical  nor  scientific. 

Allow  me  here  to  briefly  point  out  the  issues  involved  in  the 
combinations  just  quoted.  In  the  first  place  we  are  told  that  a 
full  degree  of  D extractive nets  with  la? ge  propensities  manifest  much  animal 
force.  Quite  so.  But  much  animal  force  is  frequently  observed 
in  combination  with  a moderate  degree  of  Destructiveness 
{Activeness).  Hence,  there  is  no  connection  between  the 
■degree  of  Destructiveness  and  the  degree  of  animal  force.  We 
•ought  to  be  most  careful  in  our  consideration  of  these  matters, 
and  always  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  although  there  may  be 
frequent  association  between  two  things  that,  in  itself,  is  no 
proof  of  a connection  between  them.  Now,  the  fact  that  much 
animal  force  is  known  to  accompany  different  degrees  of  the 
centre  in  question,  clearly  indicates  that  the  degree  of  animal 
force  in  each  person  (other  things  being  equal,  such  as  health, 
temperament,  etc.)  is  connected  with  the  corresponding  degree 
-of  the  propensities  as  a whole,  rather  than  with  the  centre 
under  consideration.  Secondly,  I fully  endorse  the  statement 
that  persons  with  a full  degree  of  the  centre  under  review, 
with  large  moral  organs  or  centres  evince  moral  determination  and  indignation 
•of  character,  accordingly.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place,  at  this 
juncture,  to  explain  what  Mr.  Fowler  includes  in  his  grouping 
of  the  so-called  moral  organs. 

By  the  way,  what  he  terms  the  moral  organs  embrace  part 
of  what  I call  the  superior  and  inspiring  group  of  centres , also 
part  of  the  aspiring  and  governing  centres , particulars  of  which 
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are  given  in  Chapter  IX.  Now,  if  it  requires  large  moral 
organs,  as  it  does  according  to  Mr.  Fowler’s  contention,  to 
evince  moral  determination  and  indignation,  it  logically  follows, 
that  small  moral  organs  or  centres  would  be  indicative  of  a 
want  of  moral  determination,  etc.  Hence,  I submit  that  the 
degree  of  man’s  moral  determination  and  indignation  of 
character,  according  to  Prof.  Fowler’s  own  showing,  does 
not  depend  upon  the  degree  of  the  centre  under  review. 
Thirdly,  we  are  informed  that  a person  with  a full  degree  of 
Destructiveness,  ivith  large  intellectual  organs,  possesses  intellectual 
might  and  energy.  -That  is  to  say,  large  intellectual  centres  are 
indicative  of  more  than  ordinary  intellectual  capacity,  and 
vice  versa.  Now,  why  the  qualifications  of  other  centres  should 
be  put  in  the  place  of  a proper  description  of  that  much  abused 
centre  of  the  brain  called  Destructiveness,  is  quite  beyond  my 
comprehension.  To  my  mind  there  is  only  one  answer,  and 
that  is,  he  was  either  in  doubt  or  in  ignorance  of  its  true 
function.  As  I have  already  concisely  stated  elsewhere,  there 
is  no  connection  between  the  definition  of  the  so-called 
destructive  centre,  and  the  description  of  the  centres  which 
have  been  associated  therewith. 

If  the  term  Destructiveness  be  right,  how  is  it  that  those 
who  believe  in  it  do  not  act  consistently,  and  describe  its 
relative  destructive  degrees  pure  ana  simple,  in  different 
persons,  in  harmony  with  the  general  descriptions  of  the  other 
centres  ? I trust  that  I have  now  written  sufficient  to  show 
how  unwise  it  is  to  call  a brain-centre  by  one  name,  and  then 
describe  it  as  something  to  the  contrary. 

Now,  as  I cannot  afford  the  time  and  expense  necessary  to 
give  a full  and  complete  review  of  the  “Self-Instructor,”  I will, 
for  the  present  at  any  rate,  confine  my  remarks  to  a brief* 
criticism  of  Mr.  Prowler’s  ideas  of  the  reasoning  faculties. 
“Causality”  (Causativeness)  is  defined  by  him  as  giving 
“ perception  and  application  of  causation  ; thought ; originality  ; 
comprehensiveness  of  mind  ; forethought ; the  resource-creating 
power ; adaptation  of  ways  and  means  to  ends.  Adapted  to- 
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nature’s  institutes,  plans,  cause  and  effect.  Perverted,  - it 
reasons  in  favour  of  untruth  and  injurious  ends.”  Further,  in 
the  latest  English  edition  of  Mr.  Fowler’s  Phrenological 
Register,  Causality  is  credited,  among  other  things,  with  giving 
'“soundness  of  judgment ; power  to  plan,  lay  out  work  ; philo- 
sophise ; discover,  etc.” 

In  the  first  place,  the  foregoing  extraordinary  mixed 
definition  of  the  faculty  under  review,  is  at  variance  with  one 
of  the  most  firmly  established  fundamental  principles  of 
phrenological  science — already  explained  elsewhere  in  this 
work.  Causativeness,  undoubtedly,  does  give  perception  and 
■application  of  causation,  without  which  we  could^not  perceive 
■cause  and  effect.  But  oritjinalitj  of  thought : forethought ; adaptation 
■of  ways  and  means  to  ends;  and  planning,  are  all  contrary  to  the  real 
function  of  Causativeness.  According  to  my  experiments  and 
researches,  the  facts  of  the  case  are  as  follows  : 

1.  — Originality  of  thought  corresponds  to  the  size  and 
culture  of  Ideativenesss,  rather  than  to  the  development  of  the 
centre  in  question. 

2.  — Adaptation  of  ways  and  means  to  ends,  also  planning 
and  laying  out  work,  correspond  to  the  development  of  Forma- 
ticencss  rather  than  to  Causaticeness. 

3.  — Forethought  corresponds  to  the  development  of 
Cautiousness,  rather  than  to  the  size  and  activity  of  the  centre 
under  consideration. 

4.  — Comprehensiveness  of  mind,  and  soundness  of  judg- 
ment correspond  to  the  development  and  culture  of  Analogical - 
ness,  instead  of  the  centre  under  review. 

Now,  I take  it  that,  if  all  the  complicated  and  mixed 
functions  ascribed  to  Causality  were  true  (other  things  being 
’ equal),  all  those  functions  associated  therewith  would 
correspond  to  the  exercise  and  culture  of  that  centre.  That 
such  is  not  the  case  must  be  self-evident  to  every  modern 
phrenologian. 
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Take  another  example:  “Comparison”  (Analogicalness) 
according  to  Professor  Fowler’s  logic,  gives  “inductive  reason- 
ing ability  and  disposition  to  analyze,  classify,  compare,  draw 
inferences,  etc.  Adapted  to  natures  classification  of  all  her 
works.  Perverted,  is  too  redundant  in  proverbs,  fables,  and 
figures  of  speech.”  Among  other  items  in  Mr.  Fowler’s. 
Phrenological  Register,  Comparison  receives  credit  fcr  the 
following  : “ Reasons  analogically  ; draws  conclusions  ; takes, 
circumstances  into  account  ; makes  new  combinations  ; sees, 
resemblances  or  differences  ; perceives  relations  of  things  and 
principles,  harmonies  or  discords  ; criticises,  compares,, 
illustrates  and  classifies.”  A person  with  very  large  Comparison 
is  described  as  follows  : “ Are  endowed  with  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  critical  acumen,  and  can  clearly  trace  out  relations, 
between  the  known  and  the  unknown  ; you  have  ability  to 
reason  from  analogy,  and  discern  new  truths  by  induction,  and 
have  a passion  for  analytical  investigations.”  Personally,  I 
can  no  more  conceive  the  idea  of  the  centre  under  review  being 
able  to  perform  the  three  separate  functions  included  in  the 
foregoing  quotations,  than  I can  conceive  the  idea  of  the  lungs, 
the  heart,  and  the  stomach  being  able  to  perform  one  and  the 
same  function.  All  the  evidence  of  modern  physiological 
experiment  and  research  point  to  the  possibility  of  their  being 
a separate  brain-centre  corresponding  to  every  distinct  physo- 
logical  function,  which  is  now  admitted  to  be  a universal  liw  of 
nature.  Further,  the  fact  that  the  three  distinct  functions 
which  are  indicated  in  the  last  quotation  alone,  do  not  corres- 
pond to  the  development  of  the  so-called  organ  of  Comparison 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  sufficient  to  show  how  misleading  and 
confusing  both  the  name  and  its  definition  really  are  when 
considered  in  the  light  of  well-known  facts.  Perhaps  I could 
not  do  better  at  this  point  than  make  a simple  analysis  of  the 
separate  functions  indicated  or  involved  in  Professor  Fowler's 
definition  of  Comparison,  namely : (i)  discrimination  ; (2) 

causation  ; and  (3)  perception  of  analogies.  Classified  in  detail, 
in  the  following  order  : 
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Comparison  I. 

Perceives  discords,  criticises, 
compares,  and  give  critical 
acumen. 

Comparison  II. 

Ability  to  analyze  ; passion 
for  analytical  investiga-  j, 
tions  ; power  to  classify  the 
works  of  nature,  etc. 


''I  A discriminative  and  critical 
\ tendency. 

Discriminativeness. 

J 

A causative  and  analytical 
/ tendency. 

Causativeness. 


Comparison  III. 

Perceives  resemblances  ; sees 
relation  of  things,  princi- 
ples, and  harmonies;  power 
to  draw  inferences,  and 
make  new  combinations ; 
ability  to  reason  from 
analogy  and  discern  new 
truths  by  inductive  reason- 
ing ; reasons  analogically, 
etc. 


An  analogical  and  synthetical 
tendency. 

Analogicalness. 


The  foregoing  critical,  analytical,  synthetical,  and  yet 
perfectly  natural  classification,  which  I have  formed  from  Mr. 
Fowler’s  mixed  definitions  of  Comparison,  indicates  in  a strik- 
ing manner  that  there  is  practically  no  connection  between  the 
term  Comparison  and  the  three  contrary  functions  associated 
therewith. 


Combe  and  Spurzheim  on  Comparison. 

Geo.  Combe  in  his  “Elements  of  Phrenology,”  page  133, 
says:  “It  was  doubted  whether  this  faculty  gave  also  the 
power  of  discriminating  differences  ; and  in  the  early  editions  of 
this  work  that  talent  was  ascribed  to  Wit.  Dr.  Spurzheim, 

’ however,  observes  that  perception  of  resemblance  is  the  result 
•of  the  lower,  and  difference  of  the  higher,  degrees  of  the  present 
faculty  ; just  as  to  a lower  degree  of  the  musical  faculties, 
sounds  may  appear  to  be  in  harmony  which  to  a higher  endow- 
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ment  would  be  perceptibly  dissonant  or  out  of  tune  ; and  the 
same  rule  he  conceives  to  apply  to  Comparison.” 

In  the  first  place,  I take  it  that  the  term  Comparison  in  its 
broadest  and  truest  sense,  means  the  state  of  being  compared, 
or  the  act  of  comparing,  say,  two  or  more  objects,  or 
configurations,  or  angles,  or  outlines,  or  qualities,  or  colours,  or 
sounds,  or  numbers,  or  letters,  or  rules,  or  arguments,  or  ideas, 
and  so  forth.  But  the  mere  act  of  comparing  things  would  be 
of  little  or  no  use,  were  we  not  able  to  do  a thousand  times, 
more  than  merely  compare  things.  As  a matter  of  fact,  all 
man’s  objective-perceptive  centres  are  more  or  less  powers  of 
Comparison,  to  say  nothing  of  the  reflective  centres.  This  fact 
alone  is  a strong  argument  against  the  use  of  the  term 
Comparison,  as  applied  to  the  three  distinct  abstract  tendencies 
already  described.  No  wonder  then,  that  Geo.  Combe  at  one 
time,  doubted  whether  this  faculty  gave  also  the  power  of  discriminating 
differences. 

Personally,  I fail  to  see  any  argument  in  Spurzheim’s 
contention,  which,  however,  seems  to  have  caused  Combe  to 
waive  his  opinion  in  favour  of  the  doctor’s.  As  I have  already 
stated  elsewhere,  I can  conceive  the  idea  of  a faculty  being 
capable  of  different  degrees  of  the  same  thing  -a  lower  and 
higher,  according  to  its  exercise  and  culture.  But  to  contend 
that  perception  of  resemblance  is  the  result  of  the  lower , and  difference  of 
the  higher , degrees  of  Comparison , is  not  consistent  with  sound 
phrenological  doctrine.  In  this  case,  at  any  rate,  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim  makes  a comparison  without  analogy. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Hygienic  Phrenology. 

T CONSIDER  it  both  a duty  and  a great  pleasure  to  be  able  to- 
take  part  in  this  meeting, * and  so  assist  in  celebrating 
--  (in  some  tangible  form)  the  Centenary  of  Dr.  Gall’s  first 
public  declarations  of  his  discovery  of  Phrenology. 

Phrenology  is  daily  becoming  more  popular,  and  is  now 
more  widely  spread  than  at  any  other  period  since  its  discovery. 
The  Medical  Journal  truly  said,  in  a recent  issue,  that  “ Phren- 
ology is  still  alive  and  figuratively  kicking.” 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  the  hour,  is  the 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  examine  and  test  the 
claims  of  Phrenology  ; thus  information  concerning  it  is  being 
daily  much  sought  after  by  a large  number  of  people. 

The  nature  and  limits  of  this  essay  render  it  impossible  for 
me  to  give  all  the  information  desired,  my  chief  aim  being  to 
indicate  the  progress  which  Phrenology  is  making  in  the 
direction  of  curing  mental  diseases,  etc.,  notwithstanding  the 
continued  unreasoning  bitterness  of  certain  schools  of  theo- 
logical thought,  etc.  The  most  bitter  opponents  of  Phrenology 
have  (in  most  cases)  no  real  knowledge  of  its  principles.  My 
advice  to  those  who  take  pleasure  in  opposing  it  is,  that  they 
should  at  once  commence  its  careful  and  thorough  study,  and, 
like  Dr.  Vimont,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  a host  of  others, 
myself  included,  they  will  most  likely  end  by  becoming 
supporters  of  it. 

Its  utility  is  easily  understood,  and  is  soon  revealed  to  all 
earnest  searchers  after  truth,  but  it  must  be  sought  for. 


*This  Essay  was  read  by  the  author  in  London  at  the  Centenary  Congress  of  Dr.  Gal), 
March,  18'J6,  and  was  first  published  in  the  report  of  the  Congress. 
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There  is  one  point  upon  which  I think  we  are  all  agreed, 
namely,  no  man  can  give  a reliable  opinion  upon  a subject 
without  careful  and  critical  research. 

The  opinions,  therefore,  of  any  man,  or  any  class  of  men, 
are  of  no  practical  value  upon  a subject  they  have  not  studied, 
however  eminent  they  may  be  in  other  particular  branches  of 
knowledge.  In  defence  of  Phrenology  we  can  confidently  say 
that,  despite  onslaughts  and  strenuous  opposition  from  various 
quarters,  it  has  borne  the  stress  of  storm  and  persecution  so 
well,  that  after  all  the  conflicts  it  has  endured  it  stands  with  its 
foundations  unshaken,  the  strength  of  which  have  been  proved 
again  and  again,  and  are  now  fortified  by  the  physiological 
discoveries  of  Sir  Wm.  Tu'rner,  Ferrier,  and  others.  Phren- 
ology stands  recognised  by  many  profound  thinkers  as  the  true 
science  of  mind. 

The  utility  of  Phrenology,  in  the  treatment  of  mental 
derangements  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated. 

Allow  me  here  to  briefly  give  a few  cases  out  of  the  many 
which  have  been  successfuly  treated  by  myself. 

(i).  A lady  residing  in  L , who  had  already  consulted 

several  physicians,  but  received  no  benefit,  came  to  me  in  deep 
distress  for  advice  upon  health.  I observed  that  she  was 
suffering  from  mental  disease,  or,  to  be  strictly  correct,  she  was 
mentally  unbalanced,  a point  the  phrenological  expert  could 
easily  detect  and  explain  ; yet  the  physicians  could  not  agree 
as  to  the  cause  and  nature  of  the  malady.  Among  other  things 
I said,  “You  seem  to  be  suffering  from  great  depression  of 
mind  ; your  extreme  development  of  Cautiousness,  and  small 
development  of  Hopefulness,  cause  you  continually  to  look  at 
the  dark  side  of  everything,”  etc.  When  I had  concluded  my 
remarks,  the  lady  said  : “You  know  more  than  you  have  told 
me.”  I replied,  “Yes,  that  is  so.”  She  then  enquired,  “Is 
there  any  danger  of  my  committing  suicide  ? ” I said,  “ I 
should  think  you  have  frequently  resolved  to  do  such  a thing, 
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but  I have  every  reason  to  believe  that,  if  you  will  endeavour  to 
carry  out  my  advice,  you  will  yet  enjoy  life  and  good  health  for 
some  time  to  come.” 

“Well  now,”  said  the  lady,”  “ I may  as  well  tell  you  that 
I had  definitely  determined  to  end  my  life  this  day,  previous  to 
calling  upon  you,  by  drowning  myself  at  (pointing  to)  the  old 
wood  pier  (Morecambe),  but  I thought  I would  seek  your 
advice  first.  You,  by  the  aid  of  Phrenology,  have  caused  me  to 
alter  my  mind  ; and,  further,  you  have  inspired  me  with  new 
ideas  of  life,  therefore  I will  return  home  and  endeavour  to 
carry  out  your  instructions.”  Within  a month  from  that  time 
I received  a most  welcome  letter  from  the  lady,  thanking  me 
for  the  excellent  advice,  and  stating  that  she  was  doing  well  ; 
a fortnight  after  this  she  called  upon  me,  cured,  and  in  her 
right  mind. 

(2).  Whilst  lecturing  at  Hilgay  (my  native  village),  I was 
so  struck  with  the  mental  condition  of  a certain  preacher, 
during  the  Sunday  morning  service,  that  I decided  to  have  an 
interview  with  him  on  the  following  Monday,  if  it  were  possible. 
In  due  course  my  request  was  granted.  On  meeting  the  gentle- 
man I stated  as  briefly  as  I could  my  views  with  reference  to 
his  condition  of  mind,  and  among  other  things  I said  : \ ou 

have  worked  your  brain  too  hard  for  the  last  few  years  ; and, 
unfortunately,  the  foods  you  have  been  taking  have  been 
deficient  in  certain  elements  which  are  necessary  to  keep  the 
brain  in  a healthy  condition.  You  do  not  create  nerve-force 
and  energy  as  fast  as  you  give  them  off ; the  result  is,  you  are 
suffering  from  nerve  and  brain  exhaustion.  Now,  unless  you 
attend  to  this  matter  at  once,  you  are  certain  in  a few  months 
to  lose  your  balance  mentally.  I suppose  you  suffer  frequently 
from  intense  pains  in  your  head?”  “Indeed  I do, ” he  said, 
“ and  further,  I feel  certain  that  before  long  I shall  lose  my 
reason  ; in  fact,  I have  made  certain  arrangements  in  advance, 
knowing,  as  I do  full  well,  that  such  will  be  the  case  shortly. 
No  one  but  myself  knows  how  much  I have  suffered  in  mind 
during  the  last  six  months.” 
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I replied,  “My  object  in  coming  to  you  to-day  is  to  show 
you  how  such  a misfortune  can  be  averted,  believing  as  I do 
that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a pound  of  cure.”  “ Ah  ! ” 
he  rejoined,  “ I wish  you  could  tell  me  how  to  prevent  such  a 
sad  trouble  ! ” 

I then  explained  (i)  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimila- 
tion ; (2)  that  the  parts  or  centres  of  the  brain  which  are  most 
used  draw  a greater  portion  of  blood  to  them  than  the  parts 
that  are  less  active  ; (3)  the  function  of  the  circulation,  &c. 
This  brought  us  to  a consideration  of  the  chemistry  of  foods — 
a subject  which  is  too  much  neglected. 

After  explaining  the  value  of  the  apple  as  a brain  feeder, 
containing  as  it  does  more  phosphorus  than  any  other  fruit, 
I recommended  him  to  take  at  least  two  apples  at  each  meal 
daily  for  a month  ; he  might  go  on  with  his  usual  work,  but 
was  to  be  sure  to  avoid  tea,  and  to  report  upon  his  condition  at 
the  end  of  the  time  stated. 

In  a fortnight  the  pains  in  his  head  ceased  to  exist  ; in  a 
month  he  was  thoroughly  cured  ; and  as  a proof  of  such  he 
sent  me  a valuable  testimonial. 

Two  years  afterwards  this  gentleman  took  the  chair  for  me 
at  a special  lecture,  and  declared  in  public,  “ That  he  had 
never  been  troubled  with  any  pains  in  his  head  since  a month 
from  the  day  of  the  interview.” 

(3).  While  at  D I was  strongly  requested  to  visit  a 

certain  lady  who  had  been  confined  to  her  room  for  two  years. 
She  had  been  visited  by  most  of  the  physicians  within  60  miles 
of  the  place,  but  with  no  good  result. 

The  subject  possessed  a very  line  physical  constitution  : 
her  breathing  powers  were  in  good  condition,  the  circulation 
and  digestive  organs  were  similar.  Thus,  physically,  she 
seemed  to  be  in  a fairly  good  condition.  I found,  after  a 
careful  examination  of  her  head,  “ Union  for  Life,”  as  Dr. 
Vimont  called  the  centre,  was  very  large  ; besides  being  largely 
developed,  I observed  excessive  warmth  at  the  spot  in  contrast 
to  the  warmth  of  the  other  organs  round  about. 
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I asked,  “ If  there  was  any  pain  at  times  in  that  part  of 
the  head  ? ” 

The  lady  replied,  “ Yes.”  Thus  I felt  quite  satisfied  as  to 
the  seat  of  the  derangement  and  cause.  I then  questioned  her 
"as  to  “ Where  her  husband  was  ? ” expecting  the  reply  which  I 
received.  She  said,  “He  is  living  with  another  woman.” 

After  a little  further  conversation  I requested  Mrs.  G to 

try  and  walk  across  the  room.  She  answered,  “I  cannot;  I 
have  not  been  able  to  leave  my  chair  without  help  for  two 
years  : oh  ! I am  sure  I should  fall  ! ” I then  asked  the  nurse 

to  lead  Mrs.  G into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  when  she 

had  done  so  I requested  her  to  leave  her  alone.  Mrs.  G 

said,  “ I shall  fall  ! ” But  she  did  not  ; and  to  the  surprise  of 
all  in  the  room,  except  myself,  she  walked  quietly  to  her  seat. 

I informed  her  that  she  would  be  better  it  she  would  walk 
upstairs  to  bed  each  night  in  future,  that  the  100m  might 
receive  a change  of  air.  The  lady  said,  “ I could  not  walk 
upstairs  under  any  conditions.”  I answered,  We  must  see 
what  can  be  done  ; you  must  go  up.  ’ Ultimately  she  was  got 
up  with  little  or  no  trouble.  ■ She  had  the  impression  that  she 
was  seriously  ill  in  body,  and  that  there  was  no  hope  of  hei 
recovery.  Yet,  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  Phrenology,  I was  able  to 
discover  the  exact  position  of  the  derangement,  and  by  piopei 
hygienic  treatment,  diet,  &c.,  was  able  to  assist  hei  to  such  a 
condition  of  health  that  in  two  months  she  was  able  to  drive  a 
horse  and  trap  several  miles  and  visit  some  friends. 

Allow  me  here  to  quote  the  words  of  Sir  "William  Ellis, 
M.D.,  late  Physician  to  the  great  Lunatic  Asylum  for  Middlesex. 
He  said  : “ I candidly  own  that,  until  I became  acquainted 
with  Phrenology,  I had  no  solid  basis  upon  which  I could  base 
any  treatment  for  the  cure  of  the  disease  of  insanity. 

I can  fully  endorse  the  following  words  of  Dr.  Ferriei, 
namely  : “ The  determination  of  the  exact  relations  of  the 
primary  fissures  and  convolutions  of  the  brain  to  the  suiface  of 
the  cranium  is  of  importance  to  the  physician  and  surgeon  as  a 
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guide  to  the  localization  and  estimation  of  the  effects  of  diseases 
and  injuries  to  the  brain  and  its  coverings,  and  may  prove  of 
great  service  in  anthropological  and  craniological  investiga- 
tions.” The  same  authority  says  : “The  facts  of  experiment 
and  of  disease  favour  the  views  of  the  phrenologist.” 

Let  us  for  a minute  reflect  upon  the  great  changes  which 
have  taken  place  during  this  igth  century  in  the  treatment  of 
the  insane.  As  we  all  know,  before  the  dawn  of  phrenological 
science,  many  persons  who  became  insane  were  regarded  as 
being  possessed  of  devils.  Physicians  and  learned  men  either 
concurred  in  such  a view,  or  were  controlled  by  it.  Thus, 
insane  persons  were  frequently  confined  in  dungeons  and  caves, 
away  from  the  beauties  of  earth  and  the  light  of  heaven,  and 
what  was  still  worse,  they  often  received  hard  blows,  and  were 
also  kept  in  chains.  These  were  the  means  employed  in  those 
days  of  superstition  and  error.  But  clearer  views,  on  account 
of  the  spreading  light  of  mental  science,  have  in  a great  measure 
dispelled  these  illusions  ; and  thus  to-day  a derangement  of  the 
intellectual  functions  is  regarded  as  “ Disease  ” — a disease 
which  is  susceptible  of  successful  treatment  by  means  in  com- 
plete accordance  with  the  great  goodness  of  the  Divine  Author 
of  the  mind.”  The  great  number  of  pathological  cases  which 
have  already  been  published,  confirm  in  the  most  striking 
manner  the  correctness  of  our  position  as  to  the  seat  of 
various  centres. 

' S- 

Let  us  take  one  example  bearing  directly  upon  this  subject. 
Sir  Robert  Lyston  was  a gentleman  of  great  talents  ; he  spoke 
ten  languages,  knew  another  four,  and  was  much  respected  for 
his  amiability  and  courtesy,  until  about  seven  years  before  his 
death,  at  which  time  his  mental  manifestations  commenced  to 
undergo  a great  change.  He  saw  apparitions  : long  trains  of 
Greeks,  Turks,  and  others,  each  in  appropriate  costume,  would 
pass  before  his  eyes.  He  saw  his  wife  (who  had  died  some 
years  previously)  standing  in  the  room,  so  life-like  in  appearance 
that  he  spoke  to  her  ; she  seemed  to  walk  towards  the  window. 
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and  he  followed  ; it  was  not  till  his  head  and  hands  crashed 
against  the  glass  that  he  became  aware  of  the  illusion. 

Later  on,  from  being  one  of  the  most  courteous,  he  became 
•one  of  the  most  violent  of  men  ; and  from  being  a great 
linguist,  became  unable  to  use  words. 

“ At  his  death,  Dr.  Abercombie  and  Mr.  Craig  examined 
the  brain,  Mr.  Combe  being  present.  Over  the  organ  of  Wonder 
(Credentiousness),  the  appearance  of  the  dumma'er  and  skull 
indicated  that  chronic  inf  nnmation  had  existed  ; in  the  posterioi 
lobe,  where  Coni' citivcness  (Courageousness)  is  situated,  on  abscess 
.teas  found,  an  inch  in  length  and  half  an  inch  in  breadth.  An 
abscess  was  also  discovered  in  the  line  of  the  fibres  of  the  organ  0/ 
Language  ” (Expressiveness). 

This,  and  similar  facts  we  could  give,  proves  beyond 
•dispute  that  one,  two,  three  or  more  faculties  of  the  mind 
may  be  solely  deranged,  a phenomenon  which  Phrenology 
fully  explains. 

Thus,  the  phrenologist  has  in  every  instance  proved  the 
location  of  the  various  centres  by  physiological  observations, 
pathological  evidence  having  been  brought  in  chiefly  as 
corroborative  proof  ; as  such  only  it  possesses  much  weight 
-and  interest. 

Lord  Bacon  says  : “ The  harmony  of  a science,  each  part 
supporting  the  other,  is,  and  ought  to  be,  the  true  and  brief 
confutation  and  suppression  of  all  the  smaller  sort  of 
objections.” 

If,  therefore,  objectors  to  Phrenology  would  kindly  take 
the  excellent  advice  given  by  Bacon,  and  lay  aside  trifling 
issues,  and,  furthermore,  dispense  with  the  antiquated  specula- 
tions of  the  old  school,  which  the  experience  of  ages  has 
shown  to  be  alike  vague  and  unprofitable,  and  give  their 
attention  to  Phrenology,  the  undenied  because  undeniable 
science  of  mind,  it  would  bring  much  happiness  to  themselves, 
and  make  them  of  greater  service  to  their  fellow-men. 
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If  I have  proved  the  correctness  of  my  conclusions  from 
the  foregoing  data,  the  matter  stands  thus  : — 

(1)  The  first  and  greatest  of  all  reasons  why  the  public 
generally  do  not  believe  in  Phrenology  is  because  they  have 
not  carefully  studied  its  principle*  and  proof*. 

(2)  Earnest  searchers  after  truth  (of  ordinary  intelligence, 
unprejudiced  at  the  commencement),  cannot  study  the  subject 
long  before  being  convinced  of  its  truth. 

(3)  All  practical  phrenologists  are  daily  receiving  the 
strongest  evidence  of  the  value  of  Phrenology. 

(4)  The  experiments  of  physiologists  prove  conclusively 
that  it  has  a scientific  basis. 

(5)  Pathological  evidence  is  almost  daily  confirming  our 
position  as  to  the  location  of  the  various  centres  of  the  brain 
and  faculties  of  the  mind. 

When  the  principles  of  Phrenology  receive  the  proper 
attention  they  should  from  the  public,  they  will  be  taught  in 
our  schools,  and  carried  into  practice  by  most  people,  as  they 
now  are  by  the  comparatively  few  who  understand  them. 

The  greatest  source  of  man’s  power  will  be  found  to  be  in 
the  complete  knowledge  of  himself. 

The  essence  of  all  knowledge,  is  self-knowledge  : truly, 
-A  ,, 

“ Knowledge  is  poxcerT 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Every  Man  in  his  Place. 

A place  for  everything  and  everything  in  its  place,  is  an 
excellent  maxim  for  the  home,  the  place  of  business, 
the  workshop,  and  the  study.  A place  foi  every  man,, 
and  every  man  in  his  place,  is  equally  excellent  for  the  human 

race. 

Everyone  of  us  can  accomplish  some  little  useful  work  in 
life  : and  if  we  all  would  but  do  our  part  there  would  in  all 
probability  be  only  a little  for  any  of  us  to  do  ; in  other  words, 
it  would  no  longer  be  necessary  for  anyone  to  be  overworked. 
Our  universities  and  schools  will  never  succeed  in  accomplishing 
the  object  for  which  they  exist  until  every  man  falls  into  rank, 
and  takes  his  place,  and  does  his  right  share  of  human  laboui. 
It  is  only  thus  that  the  human  race  can  thrive  and  truly 
succeed,  and  reach  the  highest  point  of  development. 

Our  present  system  of  education  is  excellent  in  manjr 
points  compared  with  most  other  systems  which  have  pieceded 
it.  Yet  it  falls  far  short  of  that  natural  method  of  education 
which,  if  adopted,  would  tend  to  develop  to  the  highest  level  of 
capacity  instead  of  checking  the  development  of  natural  talents. 
The  primary  aim  of  education  should  be  to  assist  the  individual 
to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  his  natural  gifts. 

A system  of  education,  to  be  a complete  success,  should  be: 
adapted  to  natural  laws;  but  a system  of  education  which 
treats  all  men  as  though  they  were  equal  in  mental  powei,  or 
possessed  of  the  same  inherent  capabilities,  must  as  a. 
consequence  be  unsuitable  and  false. 
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When  our  system  of  education  is  complete,  so  as  to 
harmonise  with  natural  law  or  mental  organization,  an  immense 
amount  of  talent  now  lost  to  the  world,  will  be  brought  forth 
and  directed  into  proper  channels  of  usefulness  ; thus  giving 
intellectual  wealth  to  the  nation  or  nations,  besides  conferring 
lasting  happiness  upon  those  whose  energies  have  been  wisely 
directed.  In  this  manner,  with  a good  knowledge  of  nature  s 
laws,  we  may  be  able  to  co-operate  and  work  in  harmony  with 
her.  To  endeavour  to  teach  and  guide  her,  shows  a want  of 
wisdom  on  our  part. 

A man,  to  achieve  the  greatest  results,  must  be  educated 
in  harmony  with  his  organization  ; the  opposite  method  is 
certain  to  end  in  complete  failure.  “There  is  much  truth  in 
your  remarks,”  the  reader  may  exclaim,  “ but  by  what  means 
can  a persons’s  gifts  be  discovered  ? ” The  best  aid  or  guide 
upon  this  important  issue  is  the  science  of  Phrenology,  and  it 
is  clearly  to  be  seen  by  all  who  have  carefully  studied  this 
science,  that  the  first  step  necessary  towards  this  end  is  to 
educate  our  children  phrenologically. 

During  a recent  conversation  with  a prominent  physician 
(while  giving  examinations  of  his  family),  I was  asked  the 
following  question  : — “ Do  you  think  it  would  be  wise  to  let  a 
boy  follow  his  own  taste  in  reference  to  the  choice  of  a trade  or 
profession?”  I said,  “It  would  greatly  depend  upon  the 
question  of  whether  the  boy’s  ambition  was  in  harmony  or 
conflict  with  his  intellect.  As  a general  rule,  I consider  that  it 
would  be  better  to  let  a boy  follow  his  own  inclinations  in  the 
•choice  of  an  occupation,  rather  than  to  force  him  to  follow 
some  trade  or  profession  in  which  he  could  not  take  a proper 
interest.  Still,  as  a matter  of  fact,  many  are  led  into  the  wrong 
occupation  by  following  their  predilection.  I have  frequently 
observed  that  young  people  have  been  led  astray  by  their 
-ambitions,  and  thus  thousands  have  missed  the  mark,  who 
have  had  their  own  choice  of  trade  or  profession.” 

Allow  me  here  to  give  a case  in  point,  bearing  upon  this 
important  issue.  Quite  recently  a party  of  eleven  ladies 
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requested  me  to  give  delineations  of  their  various  dispositions, 
and  to  allow  all  to  be  present  to  hear  the  whole  of  the  characters, 
described.  Amongst  other  things  I was  requested  to  state  the 
calling  each  lady  should  follow. 

I had  not  the  slightest  idea  who  they  were  or  their  purpose 
in  coming  to  be  examined.  I,  however,  observed  during  the 
examinations  that  all  were  deeply  interested,  though  not  a word 
was  spoken  until  I had  completed  the  examinations. 

Then  one  of  the  company  said,  “ According  to  your  state- 
ment of  our  various  characters  and  abilities,  seven  out  of  the 
eleven  ladies  present  should  follow  the  profession  of  teaching  ? ” 

I replied,  “ Yes ; I consider  that  the  seven  ladies  mentioned  as 
possessing  the  qualifications  for  teachers,  would  excel  in  that 
calling  ; and  the  other  four  ladies  in  the  occupations  already 
referred  to.'5 

The  result  of  the  examinations,  especially  in  reference  to 
the  choice  of  pursuits,  was  received  with  much  enthusiasm. 

Ten  of  the  company  then  retired,  and  the  other 
remained  behind  for  a short  time  to  explain  the  purpose  of 
their  visit,  and  gave  her  opinion  as  follows  : — “ I am  the 
principal  of  a Ladies’  School  at  Liverpool,  and  these  ladies  are 
my  staff  of  teachers.  Strange  to  say,  the  seven  you  have 
described  as  possessing  talent  for  teaching  have  all  succeeded 
first  rate  as  teachers  ; but  the  other  ladies  you  have  described  as. 
possessing  qualifications  for  different  occupations  have  all 
failed  as  teachers.” 

This,  and  numbers  of  other  cases  which  could  be  given, 
prove  conclusively  our  claim,  namely,  that  those  who  desire 
reliable  information  as  to  their  right  place  in  life  should  seek 
the  aid  of  Phrenology  as  the  safest  and  surest  guide. 
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Diversified  Contrasts  in  Human  Nature. 


fd.  44. 


The  foregoing  outlines  illustrate,  in  a striking  degree,  some 
■of  the  most  diversified  contrasts  in  human  nature,  and,  as  such, 
n.re  likely  to  impress  even  the  casual  observer. 

(r).  The  Model  head  represents  an  ideal  development  of 
all  the  divisions  of  the  brain  centres  ; hence,  the  nearer  an)/ 
man  attains  to  that  outline  of  development,  the  greater  will  be 
his  abilities.  Thus,  a person  with  an  organization  representing 
the  first  outline,  with  due  culture  and  training,  would  be  noted 
for  great  warmth  of  affection  and  strength  of  attachment  : great 
power  of  Objective  perception  ; great  capacity  for  retaining 
knowledge  ; great  Reflective  perception  ; high  and  noble  aspira- 
tions ; a lofty  sense  of  personal  honour  and  self-respect  ; 
combined  with  great  ambition,  honesty,  and  decision  of 
purpose.  In  short,  great  intellectual  power  and  all-round 
capacity. 

(2).  The  outline  of  Zeno’s  forehead.  This  shows  an 
•extraordinary  development  of  the  Reflective  centres,  combined 
with  a full  degree  of  the  Superior  and  Aspiring  centres.  He 
must,  therefore,  have  lived  mainly  in  accordance  with  the 
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dictates  of  the  seventh  Division,  prompted  by  the  eighth  and  ninth 
Divisions,  of  his  cerebral  centres.  As  will  be  observed,  he  was 
not  equally  developed  in  the  Social  centres.  Zeno,  the  Stoic,  is 
known  in  history  as  a thoughtful,  philosophical,  wise,  and 
virtuous  man.  He  must  have  been  thoroughly  at  home  in  the 
study  of  philosophy,  and  therefore,  was  in  his  right  place. 

(3) .  This  is  the  outline  of  the  head  of  Father  Oberlin,  and 
exhibits  an  extraordinary  development  of  the  Superior  centies, 
combined  with  a full  degree  of  th & fifth,  sixth,  and  ninth  Divisions.. 
From  such  an  organization  it  might  have  been  anticipated  and 
predicted  that  Oberlin  would  become  (with  ordinary  personal 
effort),  one  of  the  most  persistent-,  practical,  and  virtuous  of 
Christian  ministers.  As  a matter  of  fact,  in  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland,  he  taugh  the  people  agriculture,  domestic  economy 
and  theology.  Of  a truth  it  may  be  said  of  Father  Oberlin,  he 
was  true  to  the  shape  of  his  head,  and  to  some  extent,  at  any 
rate,  he  filled  the  place  which  nature  intended  him  to  fill. 

(4) .  The  outline  of  the  head  of  Philip  II.,  King  of  Spain,, 
represents  an  excessive  development  of  the  ninth  Division  of  the- 
centres,  which,  combined  with  the  deficiency  of  the  Reflective 
powers,  indicates  a serious  want  of  balance  of  paits.  Surel}, 
nature  never  intended  that  such  a man  should  be  a king.  At 
any  rate  it  is  well  known  that  he  was  a tyrant  in  government 
and  a bigoted  fanatic  in  religion.  His  abilities,  theiefoie,  vveie 
misplaced. 

5. — The  fifth  outline  displays  a most  serious  deficiency  in 
the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  Divisions , 1 his,  combined  with  the 

excessive  development  of  the  cerebellum,  was  a most  unfortunate 
combination  for  Alexander — a matter  which  evidently  escaped 
the  notice  of  those  who  were  responsible  for  his  early  training. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  experience  conclusively  proves  that  such 
excesses  and  deficiencies  can  be  greatly  modified,  if  due 
attention  is  given  to  them  in  early  life.  History  charges  Pope 
Alexander  VI.  with  some  of  the  blackest  and  most  despicable 
crimes  that  disgrace  human  nature.  I' or  details  read  the 
“ Constitution  of  Man,” — pages  159-it  °- 
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Could  anything  better  illustrate  the  error  of  the  old  seven- 
fold grouping  of  the  centres,  or  more  aptly  illustrate  the 
ninefold  division  of  the  centres?  Moreover,  the  fact  that 
nature  has  separated  the  frontal  from  the  parietal  lobes  of  the 
brain  by  a distinct  line  of  demarcation*  between  the  anterior 
central  and  the  posterior  central  lobes  is,  or  ought  to  be 
sufficient  reason  to  show  the  mistake  of  grouping  the  centre  of 

Conscientiousness  with  those  of  Hopefulness,  Venerativeness , and  the 
like. 


*oee  the  Jine  of  demarcation  in  the  chart  of  the  centres  of  ideation  and  motion. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


L 


Echoes  from  the  Consulting  Room. 

> an  a phrenologist  tell  a man  more  about  his  character  and 
talents  than  he  himself  knows  ? This,  and  similar 
questions,  are  frequently  put  to  the  phrenologist,  by 
persons  who  are  inclined  to  be  sceptical  as  to  the  practical 
utility  of  Phrenology. 

A mother  anxiously  enquired,  “ Do  you  think  my  son 
would  succeed  as  a Minister?”  I said  in  reply,  “Not  very 
well.  Do  not  encourage  or  press  him  in  that  direction.” 
Question  2,  “ How  would  he  succeed  as  a Doctor  ? ” Answer, 
“ He  could  pass  the  examination  and  take  his  degree  ; but  he  is- 
not  adapted  to  the  medical  profession.”  The  mother,  “Quite 
true.  He  is  now  ready  to  take  his  final  examination  for  the 
degree,  but  he  has  distinctly  stated  that  he  will  not  be  a 
Doctor.”  Question  3,  “Would  he  do  well  as  a Chemist?” 
Answer,  “ He  would  not  give  his  mind  to  the  study  of 
chemistry  ; in  fact,  he  is  not  fitted  for  it.”  The  mother,  “ But 
his  father  is  a chemist,  and  has  a splendid  business  in  B— — 
Answer,  “ If  you  give  him  the  shop,  and  all  it  contains,  he  will 
not  make  a chemist.”  The  mother,  “That  seems  to  be  correct. 
He  says  he  will  not  be  a chemist  on  any  consideration.” 
Question  4,  “Would  he  do  well  in  music?”  Answer,  “He 
could  learn  to  play  many  tunes  well,  but  he  does  not  like  to- 
practice,  and  will  never  give  his  mind  to  it  as  a profession.” 
The  mother,  “I  have  already  paid  £100  for  him  in  music 
lessons.”  “I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,  for  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
worth  a hundred  pence  to  your  son.” 

That  young  man  is  doing  well  to-day  in  the  occupation 
which  was  selected  in  accordance  with  the  phrenological  advice 
given. 
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Who  could  make  that  mother  and  son  disbelieve  in 
Phrenology  ? 

The  science  has  suffered  much  through  the  errors  of 
unqualified  teachers  ; but  surely  no  sane  objector  would  insist 
upon  this  as  being  evidence  against  Phrenology.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  “ counterfeit  coin  is  a testimony  to  genuine- 
ness.” Phrenology  would  have  died  a natural  death  long  ago 
but  for  its  practical  utility. 

\\  hile  attending  a Bazaar  at  Bridge  Street,  Bolton,  three 
gentlemen  arranged  to  consult  me  together  upon  the  question 
•of  music,  and  duly  appeared  for  examination. 

The  chairman  of  the  party  expressed  himself  thus  “ We 
have  no  faith  in  Phrenology,  but  as  a matter  of  curiosity  we 
have  decided  to  apply  to  you  a thorough  test.” 

The  following  question  was  then  put  to  me.  “Can  you, 
by  the  aid  of  Phrenology,  accurately  describe  the  difference 
between  us  three  as  to  our  musical  talents  : in  other  words,  will 
3/011  explain  our  developments  in  reference  to  music.”  I 
■answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  said,  “Gentlemen,  if  I cannot 
make  this  point  clear  to  you,  I will  give  up  my  profession  as  a 
teacher  of  Phrenology.”  It  was  then  agreed  that  none  of  the 
persons  being  examined  should  speak  a word  until  the  close  of 
■all  the  examinations. 

To  number  1 I said,  “You  are  so  defective  in  the  powers 
which  give  musical  talent  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  you  to 
learn  a single  tune.  You  may  be  able  to  distinguish  ‘ Grand- 
father’s Clock’  from  the  ‘Old  Hundred,’  but  that  is  about  all. 
In  fact  you  dislike  music ; thus  you  possess  little  or  no  musical 
talent.  While  thus  reminding  you  of  this  defect,  I observe 
that  you  possess  qualifications  necessary  to  excel  in  other 
•directions.  You  possess  great  ability  for  managing  a large 
spinning  mill  or  any  manufacturing  business.” 

To  number  2 I said,  “ You  possess  average  musical  talent, 
and  would  make  a useful  member  of  a choir.  Seeing  that  you 
possess  a large  development  of  the  spiritual  or  superior  organs, 
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you  could,  with  reasonable  practice,  play  a few  tunes  fairly 
well,  but  would  do  better  as  a singer." 

To  number  3 I said,  “ You  possess  a large  development  of 
all  the  organs  which  give  musical  talent  ; hence  you  would 
make  an  excellent  player,  teacher  of  music,  choir  master,  or 
conductor.  Further,  I observe  that  the  organs  in  question  are 
very  active.  My  opinion  is,  that  you  are  engaged  in  music, 
and  I should  think  you  have  been  engaged  in  it  for  about  eight 
or  ten  years  ; if  this  latter  opinion  is  wrong  I will  take  the 
blame.  Phrenology  does  not  claim  to  show  what  we  are  doing 
with  our  powers,  but  what  we  ought  or  should  do  with  them. 
And  now  for  the  result.  If  I am  in  the  wrong,  I will  give  up 
Phrenology  ; if,  on  the  other  hand,  I am  right,  then  give  me 
credit  for  being  able  to  demonstrate  that  Phrenology  is  not  a 
system  of  guess  work  on  general  points  of  character,  but  a true 
science  based  upon  fact  and  experiment.” 

The  chairman  of  the  party  then  said,  “ You  have  this  day 
proved  to  us  that  Phrenology  is  an  exact  science  ; and  when 
rightly  understood,  and  practically  applied,  is  of  immense 
value.”  The  results  were  as  follows  : — The  first  said,  “ I have 
no  appreciation  of  music  ; in  fact,  I dislike  it.  I am  the 
manager  of  three  large  cotton  mills  in  this  town,  d hus  the 
■delineation* of  my  character,  etc.,  is  remarkably  correct.” 

The  second  said,  “ I take  an  interest  in  singing,  and  have 
been  a member  of  a choir  for  many  years.  I am  deeply 
interested  in  sacred  music,  but  do  not  play  any  instrument.  I 
can  only  say,  to  put  it  shortly,  that  your  delineation  of  character 
is  strikingly  true.” 

The  third  and  last  said,  “ I have  been  a choir  master  for 
ten  years  at  this  place,  and  a teacher  of  music.  I can  only  say 
that  the  delineation  of  my  character  is  accurate,  even  in  detail. 

After  that  I was  kept  busy  until  the  Bazaar  closed.  My 
next  visit  to  that  town  was  a success  also.  1 housands  of 
•similar  facts  could  be  given  by  other  workers  ; proving  that 
Phrenology  is  the  true  guide  to  life’s  calling. 
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At  the  close  of  the  Bazaar  the  following  Testimonial  was 
presented  to  me,  as  a token  of  thanks,  etc. 

Bridge  Street  Wesleyan  Sunday  School,  Bolton, 

January  24th,  1891. 

Prof.  J.  W.  Taylor. 

Dear  Sir,— We,  the  undersigned,  desire  to  tender 
to  you  our  hearty  thanks  for  your  kind  services  at  our 
bazaar,  and  to  express  our  high  appreciation  of  your 
attainments  as  a practical  Phrenologist  and  Hygienist. 
Your  lectures  were  most  instructive  and  interesting, 
and  the  delineations  of  character  given  by  you  gave 
perfect  satisfaction.  With  the  sincere  hope  that  your 
knowledge  may  be  a blessing  to  many,  we  remain,  sir, 
faithfully  yours, 

DAVID  WALLWORK)  0 

ABM.  ENTWISTLE  j SuPermtendants. 

WM.  BROMILEY,  Jun.,  Secretary. 

JAS.  SCHOFIELD,  Assistant  Secretary. 

JOHN  WARD. 

J.  W.  COOPER. 

G.  W.  WALKER. 

B.  TALBOT. 

O.  DAVIS. 

J.  HILLMARSH. 

S.  H.  SPRING. 

Success  achieved  by  Touch  where  Sight  failed. 

In  reading  a gentleman’s  head  recently,  among  other 
things,  I observed  what  appeared  from  sight  to  be  a large 
development  of  Con  figurativeness  ; and  like  many  other  phren- 
ologists, without  applying  the  usual  test  of  touch,  I ventured  to 
remark  : “ You  have  a keen  perception  of  configuration,  shapes, 
and  outlines,  and  a remarkable  memory  of  faces.”  In  reply 
thereto  my  client  said  : “ Like  the  other  phrenologists,  whom  I 
have  consulted,  you  are  seriously  mistaken  ; as  a matter  of  fact, 
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I have  a most  defective  memory  of  faces.”  In  answer  to  his 
adverse  comment  I said  : “ Your  case  is  the  most  striking 

phenomenon  that  I have  ever  met  with  in  my  practice  of 
phrenology.  Sir,  kindly  allow  me  to  make  a more  minute 
examination  of  your  centre  of  Configurativeness .”  My  request 
being  readily  granted,  I proceeded  to  gently  press  my  finger 
tip  upon  the  centre  in  question,  and  speedily  discovered  that 
there  was  a quantity  of  liquid  behind  the  skin,  instead  of  the 
usual  brain  development.  Hence  his  inability  to  remember 
faces  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  his  defective  brain-centre, 
which  had  deceived  the  eye  but  not  the  sense  of  touch. 

All  of  us  had  previously  failed  to  rightly  describe  his 
defective  memory  of  faces,  because  our  remarks  were  based 
upon  a false  analogy,  namely  : a portion  of  skin  filled  with 
liquid  instead  of  brain  development.  In  short,  it  was  simply  a 
case  of  being  deceived  by  mere  appearances.  Until  I carefully 
explained  the  matter  in  detail  to  my  client,  he  was  inclined  to 
be  doubtful  as  to  the  possibility  of  anyone  being  able  to  give  an 
accurate  opinion  upon  one's  memory  of  faces.  At  the  close  of 
the  examination,  however,  my  client  expressed  himself  as  being 
perfectly  satisfied  with  my  explanation  of  the  strange  occur- 
rence. Such  cases  are  few  and  far  between,  still  it  serves  to 
show  how  easily  we  may  be  deceived  by  mere  resemblances. 

I have  recorded  the  foregoing  fact  for  the  benefit  of 
students  and  experts  alike.  To  chronicle  a tenth  part  of  the 
successful  test  cases  dealt  with  in  my  practice,  would  require  a 
volume  twice  the  size  of  this.  The  main  reason,  however,  for 
registering  the  test  cases  referred  to  in  this  work,  is  to  give  the 
student  and  the  public  an  insight  into  the  phrenologist’s  real 
work. 

During  a brief  visit  to  Bradford  towards  the  end  of  1896,  I 
was  requested  to  give  several  test  readings  of  character,  and, 
subsequently  the  following  testimonial  was  presented  for  my 
successful  readings. 
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To  Prof.  Taylor,  F.F.P.I.,  F.B.P.A.,  F.S.Sc., 

Lond.,  etc. 

"We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  respecti\re 
staffs  of  the  Infirmary  Pharmacy,  Bradford,  and  the 
biadfoid  Dental  Hospital,  tend  you  our  heartiest 
thanks  for  the  thoroughly  successful  and  accurate 
delineations  you  have  given  of  our  respective  charac- 
ters. We  have  nothing  but  praise  to  offer  you  for  the 
concise,  straightforward,  yet  absolutely  correct  por- 
trayal of  the  different  phases  of  human  nature  as 
represented  by  your  signatories.  Trusting  that  you 
will  long  be  spared  to  adorn  the  profession  of  which 
you  are  so  distinguished  a head. 

We  are,  Sir, 

CHARLES  M.  SNOW. 

JOHN  HEWSOW. 

WILLIAM  DUNN. 

DAVID  BROWNSWORTH. 

WM.  HARRISON. 

WILLIAM  DIXON. 

ARTHUR  YEWDALL. 
CHARLES  F.  FORSHAW. 
ALBERT  E.  ELLISON. 

JAMES  A.  HARDY. 

HUGH  SINCLAIR. 

HARRY  TAYLOR. 

JAMES  WOOD. 

M.  PORRITT. 

January,  1897.” 

A discussion  on  Phrenology  recently  arose  between  Dr.  F. 
and  Canon  B.,  the  latter  being  an  Oxford  graduate.  Among 
other  things  Canon  B.  said  : “ I have  no  faith  whatever  in 
Phrenology.”  Doctor  F.  in  reply  thereto  remarked  : “ I have  a 
friend  in  Morecambe  who  can  prove  to  you  by  a reading  of 
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your  own  head  that  Phrenology  is  true/’  According  to  the 
testimony  of  both  gentlemen  they,  after  having  formulated  a 
few  rules,  agreed  to  consult  me  in  order  to  test  the  accuracy  of 
Phrenology.  On  their  arrival  at  my  office,  Doctor  F.  said  : “ I 
have  told  my  friend  that  you  can  make  him  a convert  to 
Phrenology  in  five  minutes.”  In  reply  thereto  I said  : “ I will 
endeavour  to  do  so.”  “Then,”  said  Canon  B.,  “will  you 
kindly  tell  me  in  a few  words  what  is  my  greatest  gift.”  After 
quickly  passing  my  finger  tips  over  the  various  groups  of  the 
centres,  I discovered  that  the  following  were  the  most  active 
centres  : Eventuativeness  ( — 6),  Analogicalness  (7),  Causative- 
ness (6),  and  Discriminativeness  ( — 6).  Upon  which  I spoke  as 
follows  : \ ou  could  excel  in  history,  so  much  so,  that  I feel 

sure  that  it  would  be  worth  your  while  to  study  history  with 
the  object  of  going  in  for  the  gold  medal  at  Oxford,  as  you  are 
likely  to  stand  a good  chance  of  winning  it.”  “ Well,”  rejoined 
Canon  B.,  that  is  indeed  wonderful  ! I have  recently  won 
the  gold  medal  at  Oxford  for  history.  Up  to  now  I have  made 
fun  of  Phrenology  whenever  it  has  been  referred  to  at  the 
University,  but  henceforth  I will  give  it  more  serious  attention.” 


Figure  45. 

The  Late  Sir  Is\ac  Holden,  Bart. 
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In  the  month  of  February  1897,  I called,  by  appointment, 
at  Oakworth  House,  Yorkshire,  and  was  very  cordially  received 
by  Sir  Isaac  in  his  magnificent  library.  I explained  that  I was 
interested  in  his  great  age  (90  years)  and  the  activity  of  his 
mental  faculties.  Sir  Isaac  declared  himself  perfectly  willing 
to  give  me  any  information  that  might  be  of  benefit  to  the 
public  or  myself.  The  details  of  which  interview  have  already 
been  published  in  pamphlet  form. 

In  constitution  Sir  Isaac  was  tough  and  wiry,  but  not 
particularly  strong ; thus,  combined  with  large  Activeness, 
Courageousness,  and  Decisiveness,  gave  him  capacity  forse\eie 
and  prolonged  mental  exertion,  and  physical  activity.  His  very 
large  Observativeness,  combined  with  large  Analogicalness, 
endowed  him  with  a keen  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  special 
capacity  for  discerning  new  truths  and  making  discoveries. 
Further,  he  was  very  critical  and  analytical,  which  is  indicated 
in  the  portrait  bv  his  large  development  of  Discriminate  eness 
and  Causativeness.  He  was  possessed  of  remarkable  povei  of 
rapid  criticism,  and  was  naturally  fond  of  discussion.  His 
large  centre  of  Configurativeness  gave  him  a wonderful  memoiv 
of  outlines,  forms,  faces,  &c.  ; this  combined  with  large 
Ideativeness  and  Formativeness,  enabled  him  to  formulate  and 
complete  an  idlea  in  his  mind  ; so  much  so  that  he  would  be 
able  to  see  am  object  in  his  mind  before  it  had  acquired  a 
material  form,  i This  combination  of  powers  conferred  upon 
him  special  ability  for  making  inventions,  and  for  improving 
upon  those  things  already  in  existence.  Orderliness  was  very 
large,  combined  with  large  Numerativeness,  he  would  theiefoie 
be  noted  for  great  method  and  exactness  in  most  things  ; in 
short,  he  had  a truly  scientific  genius  of  intellect,  and  mathe- 
matical capacity  of  a high  degree. 

At  the  close  of  the  interview  Sir  Isaac  presented  me  with 
two  useful  books,  namely  “ Fortunes  made  in  Business"  and 
“How  to  Prolong  Life,”  kindly  remarking  that  "you  will  find 
in  the  first  named  book,  some  interesting  proofs  of  the  state- 
ments you  have  made,  respecting  the  Phrenological  devolp- 
ments  of  my  head.” 
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In  due  course  I presented  Sir  Isaac  with  a carefully 
marked  Register  of  his  Character  and  Physiological  develop- 
ments, for  which  I was  pressed  to  accept  a substantial  fee. 
The  next  day  I received  a portrait  and  the  following  letter : — 


“ Oak  worth  House,  Keighley, 

February  igth,  1897. 

“ Dear  Sir, — I have  read  over  your  markings 

of  my  phrenological  conditions  in  the  book  you  gave 

me,  and  find  them  wonderfully  correct,  thus  showing 

your  knowledge  of  Phrenology  to  be  very  extensive 

and  minute.  Yours  truly, 

0 ~ , „ ISAAC  HOLDEN.” 

Prolessor  1 ay  lor. 


Fig.  46— Tiik  late  Rev.  Canon  St.  Vincent  Blectikv. 
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It  may  be  truly  said  of  Canon  Beechey  that  he  formed  the 
connecting  link  between  the  old  and  the  new  school  of 
Phrenology.  I had  the  pleasure  of  having  a personal  interview 
with  him  (I  regret  to  say  for  the  last  time)  at  Bolton-le-Sands, 
in  May,  1898,  whilst  he  was  there  on  a visit  to  his  son. 

In  previous  conferences  I had  already  become  well 
acquainted  with  his  views  on  phrenological  science,  and 
knowing  that  he  had  over  70  years  previously  dissected  the 
brain,  and  practised  Phrenology  under  the  immediate  eye  of 
Dr.  Spurzheim,  as  his  demonstrator,  I naturally  felt  not  a little 
anxious  to  exchange  views  with  him  on  the  changes  I had  made 
in  the  new  nomenclature  ol  the  Phrenological  centres,  the  new 
classification  of  the  temperaments,  etc.  The  Canon  very 
cordially  listened  to  my  explanatory  remarks,  and  agreed  with 
my  contentions  on  most  points  ; he  did  not,  however,  give  up 
his  defence  of  the  old  theories  of  Destructiveness,  Combative- 
ness, Mirthfulness  and  Comparison,  until  I applied  his  own 
words  and  arguments  to  prove  my  case.  Even  then  it  was  no 
easy  matter  for  him  to  relinquish  the  convictions  which  he  had 
clung  to  most  tenaciously  for  seventy  years.  Still,  the  Canon 
considered  my  case  was  so  strong,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
clear  and  simple,  that  he  expressed  himself  thus : “ Well, 
Taylor,  you  have  discovered  what  has  puzzled  the  philosophers 
for  ages  past.  Allow  me,”  continued  the  Canon,  “ to  examine 
your  organ  of  Comparison,  or  what  you  call  Analogicalness. 
After  a brief  pause  he  said  : “No  wonder  that  you  have 

discovered  the  organ  which  gives  perception  of  analogies,  for 
Analogicalness  is  the  most  powerful  organ  in  your  own  brain.” 
After  discussing  the  various  points  raised  in  the  interview, 
relative  to  my  researches  (which  space  will  not  allow  me  to  give 
in  detail),  I requested  the  Canon  to  allow  me  to  give  him  a 
delineation  of  his  character  on  the  lines  of  Result  of  Research  in 
Mental  Science.  To  this  he  kindly  acceded  ; so  I proceeded  to 
explain  his  developments  in  accordance  with  my  researches 
and  marked  him  a Register  according  to  the  new  arrangement. 
Amongst  other  items,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  : He 
was  of  the  Cerebral-Muscular-Nutritive  temperament,  and  fairly 
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wiry  in  his  make-up.  This,  combined  with  his  large  Dignitive- 
ness  and  Decisiveness,  gave  much  dignity  and  independence  to 
his  character  ; also  a positive  and  directing  influence  over  the 
minds  of  others.  He  could  never  be  content  with  doing  just 
what  other  people  did.  He  possessed,  as  may  be  seen  in  his 
picture,  a most  interesting  personality,  being  impressive, 
penetrating,  and  generally  on  the  look-out  for  new  facts  and 
ideas.  He  was  never  content  with  what  he  knew,  and  was 
naturally  fond  of  research.  He  was  an  excellent  judge  of  works 
of  art,  and  very  quick  to  notice  any  defects  in  forms  and 
proportions.  As  an  observer  he  was  equal  to  Sir  Isaac 
Holden,  but  not  as  a thinker ; and,  although  he  was  not 
wanting  in  the  reflective  centres,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he  was 
much  stronger  in  the  objective  centres,  thus  few  things 
escaped  his  notice.  He  was  very  fond  of  nature  and  the 
natural  sciences  ; was  quick  in  conversation,  yet  easy  to  under- 
stand. Expressiveness  being  large,  combined  with  a full 
■development  of  Analogicalness,  enabled  him,  as  a rule,  to  be 
clear  and  concise  in  his  use  of  figures  of  speech.  He  was  more 
versatile  than  continuous,  and  inclined  to  have  too  many  irons 
in  the  fire  at  one  time  ; he  knew  a little  of  many  subjects,  and 
possessed  a good  knowledge  of  several. 

In  speaking  he  was  liable  to  overcrowd  his  discourses 
■{especially  his  lectures),  with  too  many  facts  and  too  great 
variety,  rather  than  otherwise  ; hence  he  was  never  “ very  dry.” 

In  his  own  words,  by  way  of  comment  upon  the  foregoing 
statement,  he  said:  “To  make  a lecture  popular,  you  must 
milk  a dozen  cows  and  give  the  audience  all  the  cream  ! ” 

Canon  Beechey  told  me  an  interesting  story,  of  how  the 
doctors  of  Edinburgh  attempted  to  pass  ridicule  upon  Phreno- 
logy, by  trying  to  prove  that  the  skulls  of  the  infamous  Burke 
and  Hare  were  the  heads  of  good  and  moral  men. 

Now,  it  so  happened  that,  Dr.  Spurzheim  had  received 
casts  of  the  heads  of  these  criminals,  of  which  his  young 
-demonstrator  knew  nothing.  In  the  presence  ot  the  doctors, 
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Spurzheim  handed  the  casts  in  question  to  Beechey  and 
requested  him  to  put  them  in  their  proper  rank.”  Beechey „ 
from  his  experience,  knew  them  at  once  to  be  had  heads,  and 
proceeded  to  place  them  in  the  criminal  section,  whereupon 
Spurzheim  with  assumed  horror  burst  out,  “What  are  you 
thinking  of?  Who  do  you  suppose  these  men  were?” 
Beechey  could  not  understand  what  was  going  on,  but  being- 
sure  of  his  judgment,  said  : “ I don’t  know  who  they  were,  but 
they  are  certainly  criminal  heads.”  “ Why,”  said  Spurzheim, 
amidst  the  applause  of  the  doctors,  “those  were  Burke  and 
Hare  ! ” The  young  student  Beechey  was  equally  delighted 
with  his  teacher.  Canon  Beechey,  during  his  long  and  active 
life,  made  numerous  converts  to  the  science  of  Phrenology. 

Phrenology  can  reveal  as  much,  and  in  most  cases  more,, 
j.n  five  minutes,  than  we  can  gain  by  many  years’  experience  of 
a man.  Then  why  wait  many  years  to  discover  by  experience 
what  Phrenology  can  make  plain  in  a few  minutes  ? The  best 
work  for  Phrenology  is  done  in  the  well-conducted  consulting 
room.  Let  us  be  faithful  there,  and  deal  intelligently  with  all 
sides  of  our  work,  and  as  we  sow  so  shall  we  reap. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  Abuses  of  Phrenology. 

Section  I. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  I have  endeavoured  to  put  the 
reader  on  the  right  track  respecting  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  science  and  philosophy  of  Phrenology. 
I venture  to  think  that  the  facts  of  the  case,  at  any  rate,  (if  not 
most  of  the  a,  guments,  also),  are  beyond  dispute.  Above  all 
other  things,  I have  sought  to  simplify  the  science,  both  in  its 
nomenclature  and  its  definitions.  There  is  no  trickery,  neither 
is  there  any  charlatanism  in  Phrenology.  That  a certain 
■amount  of  mystery  has,  in  the  past,  surrounded  certain  details 
of  the  science  goes,  in  my  judgment,  without  saying.  Be  this, 
-as  it  may,  there  is  now  little  or  no  room  for  saying  that  Phre- 
nology is  begirt  with  mystery. 

As  an  impartial  critic,  therefore,  and  advocate  of  Phre- 
nology, my  special  aim  in  this  chapter  is  to  point  out  certain 
errors  and  abuses  in  the  practice  of  the  science,  trusting  that 
by  so  doing,  I shall  be  able  to  some  extent,  at  any  rate,  to 
'Counteract  the  influence  of  the  charlatan  and  the  quack. 

It  is  an  admitted  fact,  among  phrenological  experts,  that  a 
-delineation  of  character  to  be  of  any  practical  use,  must  be 
thorough.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  impossible  to  give  such  for  the 
ridiculous  fee  of  sixpence , which  is  the  sum  charged  by  scores 
of  so-called  phrenologists  (?)  practising  on  the  sands  at  Black- 
pool, * Morecambe,  and  elsewhere.  There  may  be  exceptional 
cases  where  good  work  is  done  for  a sixpenny  fee  ; but  that 
does  not  affect  the  general  proposition.  The  fact  is,  no  expert 


* The  disgraceful  abuse  of  Phrenology,  etc.,  on  the  Blackpool  Sands  recently  became 
so  acute,  that  the  Town  Council  rightly  decided  to  put  an  end  to  it. 
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can  afford  to  give  the  time  required  to  make  a thorough  exam- 
ination for  less  than  2/6,  and  this  is,  as  the  reader  is  bound  to. 
admit,  a very  modest  fee. 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  cases  in  this  work,  I shall  endeavour 
to  prove  my  suit  by  an  appeal  to  facts,  though  in  truth,  I would 
prefer  to  let  the  matter  alone,  and  attend  to  my  professional, 
work  ; but  duty  demands  that  certain  abuses  be  exposed.  I 
have  carefully  examined  and  compared  many  of  the  so-called 
charts  marked  on  the  beach  at  Blackpool,  Morecambe,  etc., 
and,  as  a result,  I venture  to  think  that  nothing  could  be  more 
disgusting,  to  the  trained  mind,  than  to  see  what  is  palmed  off 
upon  an  ignorant  and  confiding  public  as  charts  of  character  ! 

Now,  mixing  as  I do  with  all  classes,  I find  that  there  is. 
a growing  contempt  for  these  ignorant  self-styled  “Professors 
of  twaddle  and  bunkum  ! ” On  the  other  hand,  I find  signs  of 
a growing  faith  in  the  utility  of  Phrenology  as  taught  by 
cultured  men,  and  a deepening  conviction  as  to  its  practical 
value. 

Personally,  I think  it  is  wise,  within  reasonable  bounds,  to 
tolerate  the  work  of  most  men,  and  let  each  phrenologist  look 
after  his  own  particular  branch  of  work  : but  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  matters,  a line  must  be  drawn  somewhere.  Illiterate  men 
may  attempt  to  teach  Phrenology,  (or  any  other  subject,  for 
that  matter)— a thing  which  I can  see  no  wrong  in,  for  these  men 
may,  and  in  many  cases  do,  meet  the  needs  of  a certain  section 
of  the  public — but  that  does  not  prevent  the  scholar  and  expert 
from  drawing  a good  audience  or  a crowd.  There  are  educated 
as  well  as  ignorant  quacks  in  every  calling  ; therefore,  our  pro- 
fession only  shares  the  same  fate  as  every  other  profession. 
Further,  in  many  instances  the  clients  cf  the  quack  are  not  one 
whit  better  than  himself,  for  they  seek  to  obtain  all  they  can, 
without  being  willing  to  pay  honest  reward  for  the  information, 
sought. 

At  the  close,  of  several  recent  interviews  and  consultations,  . 
a number  of  my  clients  have  been  kind  enough  to  hand  me 
copies  of  Charts,  and  Registers,  which  they  have  obtained 
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•elsewhere  because,  in  their  own  words  they  are  : “ No  use 
whatever;’’  “false  in  many  respects;”  “what  nonsense  and 
lies;”  “ it  is  entirely  wrong ; ” “why  is  such  fraud  allowed?” 
•and  so  forth. 


Allow  me  at  this  juncture  to  quote  a few  extracts  from  a sc- 
■called  “Phrenological  Delineator  and  Register”  of  Mr.  J.13.,  as 
.marked  by  the  author  of  the  pamphlet,  with  parallel  corrections  : 


ERRORS. 

“ Conjugality.” 

“(3) — If  your  love  is  inter- 
rupted you  can  easily 
love  another.” 


CORRECTIONS. 

(1)  Conjugalness. 

'1  In  the  first  place  it  is  two 

degrees  wrong.  It  ought  to 
be  marked  and  described  as 
\ follows  : — 

(5) — You  can  love  cordially 
and  faith  fully  a person  of 
the  opposite  sex. 


“ Philoprogenitiveness.”  (2) 
“ (4) — You  are  fond  (or  would 
be  as  a parent)  of  children 
but  not  indulgent.” 


“ Inhabitiveness.” 

(4) — You  like  to  improve 
your  home  and  social 
comforts.” 


Parentalness. 

The  annexed  like  the  first 
quototion  is  two  degrees 
wrong. 

(6) — You  have  great  love  for 
^ - children,  and  are  apt  to 

be  over  indulgent  toward 
them,  etc.,  The  reader 
will  perceive  that  there 
is  a wide  difference 
> between  degrees  4 and  6. 

(3) 

This  centre  ought  to  have 
been  marked  6,  instead  of  4. 

(6) — You  will  soon  become 
r strongly  attached  to  the 

place  you  live  in,  and 
leave  home  with  reluct- 
„ ance,  etc. 
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The  foregoing  quotation 
adapted  to  various  degrees. 

“ Firmness.” 

“ (6) — You  are  firm,  unyield- 
ing, and  will  not  be 
driven.” 


“Benevolence.”  (5) 

“ (4) — You  are  kind  and 
sympathetic  to  those  you 
love.” 


“ Mirthfulness.” 

“(3) — You  can  enjoy  wit  and 
humour,  but  are  generally 
serious.” 


“ Form.” 

“ (3) — You  notice  and  remem- 
ber persons  by  sight, 
whose  names  are  un- 
known to  you.” 


is  without  point,  because  it  is. 

(4)  Decisiveness. 

Wrong  again.  It  should 
have  been  as  follows  : 

(4) — You  have  only  a fair 
degree  of  decision  of 
character. 

Kindliness. 

This  centre  should  have 
been  marked  6,  instead  of  4,. 
as  follows  ; — 

(6) — You  are  inclined  to  make- 
personal  sacrifices  to 
benefit  others,  etc. 

(6)  Discriminativeness. 

Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth  than  the  fore- 
going statement.  It  ought  to. 
have  been  described  thus 

► (6) — You  are  quick  to  per- 
ceive between  true  and 
false  analogies  : are 

inclined  to  be  critical,, 
and  humorous. 

(7)  Configurativeness. 

Wrong  degree  again.  It 
ought  to  read  as  follows  : 

}■  (6)— You  have  excellent 

perception  of  configura- 
tions, etc. 
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“ Size.” 

<‘(4) — You  need  rules,  lines, 
and  compasses  in  order 
to  get  your  work  exact.” 


“ Weight.” 

“‘(3) — You  can  climb  very 
well,  but  prefer  assist- 
ance.” 


(8)  SlZEATIVENESS. 

The  foregoing  quotation 
like  most  of  the  preceding 
ones  is  decidedly  wide  of  the 
truth.  It  should  have  been 
' described  thus  : — 

(6) — You  possess  excellent 
perception  of  the  relative 
, size  of  different  objects. 

(9)  Gravitativeness. 

The  person  for  whom 

the  foregoing  was  marked  is 
anything  but  a climber.  It 
is  perfect  nonsense.  The 
centre  ought  to  have  been 
described  thus  : — 

(5) — You  can  easily  preserve 
_ your  equilibrium,  etc. 


“Colour.”  ( 

'“(4) — You  possess  a good  . 
memory  for  colours.” 


o)  COLORATIVENESS. 

The  foregoing  is  partly 
true,  but  it  does  not  depend 
upon  degree  4.  7 ought  to 

have  been  put  in  place  of  4, 
>.  as  follows  : — 

(7) — You  possess  great  per- 
ception of  colours,  and 
have  a natural  taste  for 
mixing  them,  etc.” 


J.B.,  for  whom  the  foregoing  were  marked,  contends  that 
“in  most  cases  they  are  absolutely  wrong.”  On  the  other 
hand,  he  agrees  with  the  corrections,  which  are  mainly  quoted 
from  my  book  entitled  : Result  of  Research  in  Mental  Science. 

Every  fair-minded  critic  is  willing,  of  course,  to  admit  that 
<dl  men  are  liable  to  make  mistakes.  But  there  is  a wide 
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difference  between  making  a few  mistakes  and  wholesale 
blundering.  Surely  no  experienced  phrenologist  could  or 
would  have  done  anything  so  ridiculous.  The  markings  of  the 
centres,  in  the  Register  in  question,  clearly  indicate  one  of  two 
things,  viz.,  either  that  the  examiner  is  ignorant  of  the  relative 
degrees  of  the  centres,  and  their  functional  power,  or  that  he 
is  knowingly  acting  the  part  of  a quack.  If  the  latter  be  true,, 
he  ought  to  be  put  in  the  witness  box  to  answer  for  his  follies. 
If  the  former  be  true,  then  the  State  has  a right  to  see  that  he 
is  proficient  before  he  is  allowed  to  practice  further.  I venture' 
to  think  that  the  time  has  come  when  such  wholesale  fraud 
should  be  put  a stop  to,  whether  it  be  practised  under  the 
cloak  of  Phrenology,  Palmistry,  or  any  other  science.  In  my 
opinion,  the  Registration  of  Phrenologists,  aided  by  the  State, 
has  now  become  a public  necessity.  Further  particulars  upon 
that  question  are  given  in  Chapter  XII. 


Another  case  of  abuse,  which  seems  to  be  the  result  of 
neglect,  rather  than  from  want  of  knowledge  is  the  following. 

I was  recently  requested  to  give  a phrenological  opinion 
upon  the  following  analysis  of  Mr.  G.,  as  marked  by  Prof.  K. 


Organic  Quality... 

...  6 

Health 

•••  5 

Vital  Temperament 

...  6(?) 

Lymphatic  do. 

5-6(?) 

Breathing  do. 

•••  5 

Circulating  do. 

•••  5 

Digestive  do. 

•••  5 

Motive  do. 

• ••  5 

Bilious  do. 

5-6 

Mental  do. 

5-6 

Nervous  System... 

•••  5 

Activity  ... 

•••  5 

Excitability 

•••  5 

Size  of  Brain 

...  51 

The  Social  Faculties  5-6 
Amativeness 
Conjugality 
Parental  Love  ... 
Friendship 

* 

Inhabitiveness  ... 
Continuity 
Self-Propensities 
Love  of  Life 
Combativeness  ... 
Destructiveness ... 
Alimentiveness  ... 

I 

Acquisitiveness  ... 
Secretiveness 
Cautiousness 
Approbativeness 


..  6 
..  6 
..  6 
..  6 
••  5 

3- 4 

• • 5& 

••  5 

4- 5 

..  6(?> 

- 1 

• • o-i 

..  6 
..  6 
..  6 
...  6- 
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The  Analysis  of  Mr 


G.  continued 


Self-Esteem 

...  4 

Size 

Firmness 

•••  5 

Weight  ... 

Moral  Sentiments 

• ••  5i 

Colour 

Conscientiousness 

...  5 

Order 

Hope  

•••  3-4 

Calculation 

Spirituality 

...  6 

Locality  ... 

Veneration 

•••  4-5 

Literary  Faculties(P) 

Benevolence 

...  6 

Eventuality 

Self  - Perfecting 

' 

Time 

Faculties 

• • 5 

Tune 

Constructivencss  . . . 

...  6 

Language  ... 

Ideality  ... 

...  6 

Reasoning  Faculties 

Sublimity 

...  6 

Causality 

Imitation  ... 

...  6 

Comparison 

Mirthfulness 

...  6 

Human  Nature 

The  Perceptive 

Agreeableness  ... 

Faculties 

...  5-6 

Individuality 

...  6 

Form 

...  6 

5-6 

5 

6- 

6 

5 

6 

5 

5 

6 
6 

5 

6 
6 
6 
6 

5 


Occupations  to  choose  from  as  follows  : Accountant, 

Banker,  Cashier,  Civil  Service,  Dentist,  Designer,  Draper, 
Ironmonger.  House  Painter  ; and  Pancy  Goods. 

After  a careful  examination  of  the  foregoing  figures,  I said 
to  Mr.  G.  : 

“ i. — You  are  between  4 and  5 *n  Vital  (Nutritive) 
temperament,  instead  of  6 ; and  4,  rather  than  6,  in  the  Lym- 
phatic condition  ; and  fully  6 in  the  Mental  (Cerebral)  tem- 
perament. 

2. — If  it  be  true  that  you  are  between  3 nnd  4 in  Continuity 
(Concentrativeness),  and  6 in  Destructiveness,  I fail  to  see  how 
you  could  have  been  content  and  successful  eithei  as  an 
accountant,  a banker,  a cashier,  or  in  the  civil  service,  because, 
according  to  Prof.  K.’s  own  markings,  you  possess  gieatci 
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ability  for  a literary  profession  than  anything  which  he  has 
marked  out  for  you.” 


That  such  is  the  case,  can  easily  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing simple  classification  of  those  faculties  which,  (other  things 
being  equal)  give  literary  ability.  They  are  as  follows  : 


Ideality 

Constructiveness . 
Imitation  ... 
Form 

Individuality 
Eventuality 
Language  ... 


(Ideativeness),  6. 
(Formativeness),  6. 
(Imitativeness),  6. 
(Configurativeness),  6. 
(Observativeness),  6. 
(Eventuativeness),  5. 
(Expressiveness),  5. 


The  foregoing  classified  analysis  clearly  indicates  that  Mr. 
G.  possesses  excellent  literary  ability  ; and,  what  is  still  more 
conclusive,  he  has  already  given  abundant  public  proof  of  his 
capacity  in  that  direction. 


Now,  when  one  compares  the  foregoing  with  the  following 
classification,  namely  : 

Calculation  ...  (Numerativeness),  5. 

Eventuality  ...  (Eventuativeness),  5. 

Continuity  ...  (Concentrativeness),  3 and  4. 

Tf  Is  quite  plain  to  be  seen  that  Mr.  G.  has  greater  capacity  for 
litetary:  work,,  than  for  figures  ; even  though  he  is  not  without 
a fair  degree  of  the  latter  gift.  Continuity  ought  to  have  been 
marked  4 to  5. 

3. — I said  : “I  am  afraid  that  with  your  strong  imagination 
you  would  not  have  been  contented  as  a ‘draper.’”  In  reply 
thereto  he  said  : “I  tried  it  for  six  weeks,  and  gave  it  up 
because  I did  not  like  it.”  I venture  to  think  with  the  pro- 
fessor, that  Mr.  G.  could  have  succeeded,  either  as  a designer, 
or  as  a dentist,  the  literary  gift  however,  in  my  judgment,  is 
the  greatest.  In  confirmation  of  this  I quote  the  following 
from  a character  reading  of  Mr  G.  given  by  Mr.  fames  Coates, 
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of  Rothesay  “ He  is  a clever  active  little  man,  with  a large 
brain,  which  is  more  active  than  his  physique  is  big  or  power- 
ful He  is  a genius— brilliant  and  witty.  He  has  literary 
ability  of  a marked  character  ; his  head  and  pen  should  bring 
him  a good  income..  He  contains  a wealth  of  humoui, 
imaginative  brilliancy— perceptive  and  inventive— moral  courage 
and  ^energy.” — “ Housewife .”  As  the  reader  will  see  lor  himself 
or  herself  Mr.  Coates  comes  much  nearer  the  mark  than 

Prof.  K. 

Apropos  of  the  Abuses  of  Phrenology  I print  the  following 
outrageous  circular-letter,  which  I have  taken  from  the  pages 
of  a very  popular  weekly  paper.  I think  the  press  has  a perfect 
right  to  expose  and  show  up  all  such  crafty  touting,  whether  it 
is  done  under  the  cloak  of  Phrenology,  or  otherwise. 

“ C.  R.  C.,  who  is  a merchant  in  a large  way  of  business, 
favours  us  with  the  following,  which  is  a transcript  of  a lettei 
he  recently  received  from  a touting  phrenologist  . 

“ May  I beg  leave  to  intimate  that  if  you  have  any  reason 
to  suspect  that  you  are  being  defrauded  by  your  employes  I can 
very  easily  detect  the  guilty  party  or.  parties?  I am  a 
phrenologist  by  profession,  and  am  at  present  touring  the 
country  with  the  object  of  assisting  firms  to  rid  themselves 
of  any  dishonest  servants  Yvhom  they  may  have  in  their 
employ. 

“ My  system  is  simplicity  itself,  and  arouses  no  suspicion 
whatever.  What  a client  of  mine  usually  does  is  to  inform  his 
clerks  that  he  has  engaged  me  to  give  a phrenological 
demonstration  in  the  office  one  evening  and  that  he  desires 
everybody  on  the  premises  to  be  present.  1 his  arrangement 
allows  me,  while  obstensibly  giving  an  enteitainment,  to 
examine  the  craniums  of  the  various  members  of  the  staff  y\  ith 
a view  to  ascertaining  their  predilections. 

“ My  charge  is  only  one  guinea,  and  a detailed  lepoit  of 
the  strong  and  weak  points  of  every  employe  is  furnished 
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within  twenty-four  hours  cf  the  examination.  I may  add  that 
the  art  of  phrenology  as  practised  by  me  has  saved  many  a 
business  man  thousands  of  pounds.  It  exposes  the  pilferer  and 
the  idler,  and  relieves  those  who  are  obliged  to  place  large 
sums  of  money  in  the  hands  of  subordinates  of  much 
unnecessary  anxiety.  In  a word,  it  is  the  business  man’s 
safety-valve.” 


Section  II. 

A Criticism  of  “Fowler’s  New  Chart.” 

^ . A new  book,  entitled  : A Manual  of  Mental  Science,  or 
Childhood:  its  Character  and  Culture,  by  Miss  J.  A.  Fowler j 
recently  published  both  in  America  and  England,  is  intended’ 
in  the  words  of  the  authoress,  as  “a  text  book  for  teachers.” 
But  why  she  has  been  so  unwise  as  to  disfigure  and  mar  her 
othei  wise  excellent  book  with  a new  chart,  which  seems  mainly 
suitable  for  an  ordinary  comic  paper,  is  in  my  judgment,  most 
difficult  to  undei stand.  Suiely,  a book  designedly  intended  for 
teachers,  should  have  been  free  from  misleading  and  confusing 
phraseology.  * I was  greatly  astonished  when  I read  it  and,  in  a 
courteous  letter,  I called  the  authoress’s  attention  to  the 
mistake,  which,  so  f&i,  seems  to  have  been  to  no  purpose  I 
am,  however,  content  to  feel  that  I have  done  my  duty  in  the 
matter.  Personally,  I am  weary  of  seeing  the  public  mislead, 
and  the  principles  of  phrenology  abused,  by  a careless  use  of 
of  bad  names  and  wrong  definitions.  Allow  me  here  to  quote 
a few^  examples,  and  explain  what  I mean  : 

(1)  The  great  analogical  and  synthetical  faculty  of  the 
mind,  is  called  Comparison,” — a term  which  (as  I have 

already  explained  elsewhere  in  this  work),  is  applicable  both  to 
the  objective  and  the  reflective  faculties  also.  In  the  light  of  the 
foiegoing  fact,  could  anything  in  the  phraseology  of  phrenology 
be  moie  absurd  than  the  retaining  in  a “ new  chart  ” of  the 
much  abused  and  misplaced  term  “ Comparison  ” ? 
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(2)  The  causative  and  analytical  faculty  of  the  mind,  is 
called  ’’Reason,”  which,  in  truth,  is  only  one  attribute  of 
reflection.  In  the  first  place,  I take  it,  that  reason  is  the 
result  of  the  exercise  of  three  reasoning  faculties.  Surely,  at 
the  dawn  of  the  twentieth-century,  no  logician  can  be  found, 
who  (in  the  light  of  present-day  mental  philosophy)  would  for 
one  moment  attempt  to  argue  that  all  the  complicated 
operations  of  human  reason  are  the  result  of  the  exercise  of  one 
faculty  only.  The  collected  facts  of  ages  past  are  opposed  to 
such  an  absurd  notion.  If  reason  resulted  from  one  faculty 
only,  it  would  be  as  easy  to  perceive  the  difference  between 
truth  and  error,  as  it  is  to  see  the  difference  between  black  and 
white. 


(3)  The  discriminative  and  critical  faculty  is  called  “Fun.” 
Personally,  I fail  to  see  where  the  fan  comes  in.  The  idea  of  a 
centre  of  “Fun”  being  placed,  on  a phrenological  head, 
between  the  centres  of  “Reason”  and  so-called  “Perfection,” 
seems  to  be  funny  in  the  extreme.  Is  it  not  a fact  that,  fun  or 
merriment  always  follows  the  perception  of  what  is  absurd  or 
ludicrous,  ancl  never  precedes  it  ? Fun  is  an  outward  expression 
of  the  mind  ; but  the  perception  of  what  is  funny  or  comic,  and 
so  forth,  is  an  innate  perceptive,  abstract,  relative  tendency. 
Hence,  is  it  not  absurd  to  call  a brain-centre  “ Fun,”  when,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  it  amounts  to  absolute  nonsense,  instead  ol 
fun  ? 


(4)  The  ideative  and  creative  centre  is  called  “ Perfection.” 
Could  anything  be  more  misleading  to  the  student  of  phreno- 
logy, to  say  nothing  of  misleading  and  confusing  the  general 
reader,  than  such  a strange  misuse  of  the  term  perfection  ? 
Perfection,  of  course,  indicates  an  abstract  principle,  or  the 
■state  of  being  perfect ; a perfect  attribute,  or  quality  ; this  being 
the  case,  it  cannot  be  described  in  relative  degrees  of  culture  or 
development.  Further,  the  fact  that  the  noun  perfection  is 
indicative  of  a positive  state  or  quality,  precludes  the  possibility 
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of  forming  a comparative  or  a superlative  term  therefrom.  For 
this  reason  alone  it  is  an  error. 


(5)  The  centre  of  Conscientiousness  is  called  “ Justice. ” 
As  though  there  were  relative  degrees  of  justice.  I take  it  that 
the  term  justice  is  intended  to  express  an  act  of  the  mind, 
namely  : giving  or  rendering  to  everyone  that  which  is  his  due, 
and  so  forth.  Surely,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  important  difference 
between  an  act  of  the  mind,  and  an  abstract  relative  tendency 
of  the  mind  ? An  innate  tendency  of  the  mind,  of  course,  is 
capable  of  producing  an  outward  act,  but  the  reverse  is 
impossible. 


(6)  The  centre  of  Activeness  is  called  “Energy,”  Now.  in 
one  sense,  the  term  “ Energy  ” is  an  improvement  upon  the  old 
criminal  term  “ Destructiveness,”  but  it  does  not  represent  an 
abstract  tendency  of  the  mind.  Hence,  it  does  not  meet  the 
needs  of  the  case. 


(7)  The  centre  of  Courageousness  is  called  “Courage,” 
which  is  partly  accurate.  The  term,  Courage,  however,  repre- 
sents an  act  of  the  mind  ; while  the  complete  abstract  ncun 
Courageousness  is  indicative  of  a tendency  of  the  mind,  which  is 
capable  of  relative  degrees  of  culture  and  power.  I have  no 
wish  to  continue  my  criticism  of  Miss  Fowler’s  nomenclature 
any  further,  because,  what  applies  to  the  centres  already 
described,  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  nomenclature  of  all 
the  other  centres. 

Section  III. 

The  Pros  and  Cons  of  Character  Reading  from  Photos. 

That  character  reading  from  photos,  to  a greater  or  lesser 
degree,  is  possible  goes  without  saying.  This  is  so  because  one 
universal  law,  or  rule,  applies  to  every  department  of  nature, 
namely,  that  the  disposition  of  every  creature,  in  the  main, 
corresponds  to  its  general  configuration.  But  if  we  remain 
content  with  merely  observing  and  retaining  the  general  facts 
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usually  associated  with  particular  configurations  in  nature,  then 
much  that  nature  is  willing  to  reveal  to  the  industrious  and 
persistent  student  will  remain  undiscovered.  The  operations 
of  the  human  mind  are  so  numerous,  varied,  and  complicated, 
that  whoever  seeks  to  describe  them  in  detail,  and  therefrom 
indicate  human  character  and  capacity,  should  bear  in  mind 
one  important  fact,  namely,  that  it  is  impossible  to  achieve  real 
success  in  that  direction  from  the  mere  study  of  shadowgraphs, 
generally  called  photos.  The  eyes,  the  nose,  the  mouth,  the 
chin,  and  the  cheeks,  are  all  interesting  features  for  comparison 
by  the  character  student.  But  how  insignificant  the  relative 
size  of  those  features  are,  in  comparison  with  the  relative  size 
and  culture  of  the  various  brain-centres.  In  the  fiist  place,  a 
photo  may  be  misleading  from  various  causes  : 


1.  — The  pose  may  be  defective,  that  is  to  say,  a person  in 
front  of  the  camera  may  have  his  head  raised  too  high,  or  other- 
wise, as  the  case  may  be.  1 he  resulting  picture  will  be 
defective,  or  otherwise,  accordingly.  Hence,  we  sometimes 
find  a great  contrast  in  different  portraits  of  the  same  person, 
even  though  taken  about  the  same  time  of  life. 

2.  —The  modern  tendency  of  retouching  and  getting  up  a 
portrait,  all  tend  to  mislead  the  examiner  who  endeavours  to 
describe  the  character  and  capacity  therefrom. 

3. — Although,  from'  personal  experience,  I have  proved 
that  it  is  possible  to  make  splendid  “hits  and  satisfy  one  s 
clients  with  readings  of  character  from  photos  or  shadowgraphs, 
still  the  fact  remains  that  mistakes  are  frequent  ; this  alone 
shows  that  a certain  amount  of  risk  and  uncertainty  always 
accompanies  this  class  of  work.  Personally,  I consider  the 
risks  and  errors  from  shadowgraphic  delineation  of  human 
capacity,  ten  to  one  against  those  made  from  the  living  head. 
If  facts,  from  professional  practice,  were  necessary  to  prove  my 
case,  I could  give  them  in  abundance  ; and,  may  be,  to  the 
discomfiture  of  many  persons  who  make  a boast  of  their  skill  in 
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this  paiticulai  art.  Hence,  although  I have  received  remark- 
ablc.  testimonials  loi  successful  readings  of  character  from 
photos  in  many  cases,  I am  fully  conscious  of  the  risks 
involved  in  that  kind  of  work,  as  compared  with  a personal 
study  of  the  living  creature.  So  much  so,  in  fact,  that  during 
the  last  few  years,  I have  frequently  refused  work  and  money, 
lathei  than  I would  run  the  risk  of  making  a mistake  respecting 
a person  s calling  in  life.  In  proof  of  my  contention  relative  to 
the  xisk  and  uncertainty  of  photographic  descriptions  of 
chaiactei , I will  quote  only  one  example,  out  of  many  similar 
cases.  In  a brief  photographic  description  of  my  character,  by  , 
the  late  Professor  L.  N.  Fowler,  which  appeared  in  the 
Phrenological  Magazine  several  years  ago,  the  examiner  made  a 
few  very  good  hits.  On  one  point  in  particular,  respecting  the 
the  gift  for  literary  and  scientific  work,  he  scored  very  well, 
and  yet,  the  description  in  question  contained  a curious  error, 
owing  mainly,  of  course,  to  a defect  in  the  photo  which  made  a 
certain  centre  of  the  brain  look  much  larger  than  it  really  was. 
Afterwards,  in  a personal  examination  (without  knowing  it  at 
the  time),  Mr.  Fowler  gave  an  opposite  opinion  upon  the  point 
in  question.  When,  however,  I called  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  personal  description  of  my  head  did  not  correspond 
with  his  description  of  the  photo  on  a certain  point,  he  was 
greatly  astonished,  and  rightly  so,  at  his  previous  error. 
Hence,  I am  doubtful  as  to  the  reliability  of  shadowgraphic 
delineations  of  character  and  ability  which  are  given  from 
photos  alone.  I mean,  of  course,  when  and  where  the 
examiner  attempts  to  go  beyond  that  which  is  indicated  in  the 
general  configuration  of  the  body. 

Suppose,  for  any  special  reason,  I was  desirous  to  ascertain 
the  actual  character  of  any  particular  person,  and  for  some 
reason,  I was  unable  to  make  an  examination  of  the  individual's 
head.  In  that  case,  I should  consider  graphology  the  next  best 
aid  to  that  end,  because,  as  I understand  it,  graphology  indi- 
cates very  forcibly  the  present  state  or  condition  of  the  mind, 
with  its  degree  of  culture,  and  so  forth.  Several  years  ago  I 
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sent  my  handwriting  to  Mr.  Eugene  Gorrie,  of  Melton 
Mowbray,  the  famous  expert  graphologist,  and.  to  my 
astonishment,  he  revealed  with  remarkable  accuracy  my  actual 
character  therefrom.  It  is  only  bare  justice  to  say  that  the 
graphologist  scored  better,  on  several  points,  than  did  the 
physiognomist.  I am  of  the  opinion  that  a graphologist  who  is 
also,  like  Mr.  Gorrie,  well  versed  in  phrenology,  is  more  likely 
to  succeed  as  a character  reader,  than  one  without  a knowledge 

of  phrenology. 

Phrenology'  and  Graphology  are  not  antagonistic,  but 
complementary  to  each  other.  Each  supplies  something  the 
other  lacks.  They  could  be  combined  with  advantage  to  both. 
For  indicating  what  a person  is  best  adapted  for,  phrenology  is 
unrivalled.  Graphology  is  of  little  use  here.  But  for  ascer- 
taining his  private  life,  the  motives  and  well  springs  of  his 
nature,  graphology  takes  the  palm.  To  put  the  issue  in  a 
nutshell,  we  must  give  the  palm  to  phrenology  for  detecting 
capability,  and  to  graphology  for  reading  the  inner  character. 

That  almost  every  expert  phrenologist  is  a physiognomist 
also,  goes  without  saying.  But  many  physiognomists  possess 
little  or  no  knowledge  of  phrenology.  Hence  the  physiog- 
nomist frequently  fails  where  the  phrenologist  succeeds.  . 

Recently  I received  a photo  with  a request  for  a written 
delineation  of  the  person’s  character,  etc.,  therefrom.  After 
having  carefully  considered  thejnros  and  cons,  as  far  as  possible, 

I declined  to  give  an  opinion  of  the  person’s  character  from  the 
photograph.  Shortly  afterwards  I received  the  opinions  of  five 
other  persons  respecting  the  character  I had  already'  declined  to 
delineate  from  a mere  shadowgraph.  I was,  of  course,  asked 
to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  relative  merits  of  the  various 
conflicting  opinions.  Suffice  it  to  say,  I felt  a sense  of  relief  to 
think  that  I had  not  been  drawn  into  the  same  net. 

In  conclusion,  I venture  to  think  that  the  phrenological 
analysis  cf  the  relative  degrees  of  the  various  faculties  of  the 
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mind,  as  described  elsewhere  in  this  work,  is  unique,  and 
greatly  outshines  every  other  science  and  art  in  explaining  and 
describing  the  varied  operations  of  the  human  mind. 


1 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 
Memory  and  its  Culture. 


Section  I. 


The  First  Principles  of  Mnemonics. 


s — — *he  ancient  philosophers  and  metaphysicians  taught  that 
^ the  memory  was  a single  organ.  But  the  accumulation 


_ of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  experimental  facts, 
combined  with  the  results  of  modern  psychological  research,  all 
indicate  that  such  an  idea  has  no  scientific  basis  ; in  other 
words,  it  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  There  aie,  of  couise, 
different  kinds  of  memory,  and  these  vary  according  to  the 
relative  development  of  the  frontal  lobes  of  the  brain  ; and  if  we 
would  truly  understand  what  memory  is,  we  must  give  more 
than  ordinary  attention  to  the  exercise  and  culture  of  those 
lobes,  and  the  individual  centres  connected  therewith. 


Memory,  may  be  defined  as  the  compound  power  of  the 
mind  which  enables  us  to  receive,  retain,  and  reproduce,  what 
we  hear,  observe,  and  read  about.  This  being  the  case,  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  success  or  failure,  in  almost  every  sphere 
of  human  effort,  depends  in  a great  measure  upon  the  power  of 
being  able  to  retain  and  recall  ideas  and  principles.  If  we 
were  unable  to  retain  and  recall  that  which  we  have  acquired 
whether  it  be  through  observation  or  reflection  -all  0111  effoits 
to  acquire  knowledge  would  be  to  no  purpose.  Hence,  the 
subject  of  memory  and  its  culture  is  of  vast  importance  ; so 
much  so,  that  very  few  people,  if  any,  can  afford  to  neglect  it. 
In  the  first  place,  we  should  bear  in  mind  the  fact,  that  a poor 
memory  is  capable  of  great  improvement. 
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I hat  there  is  sufficient  proof  to  guarantee  this  statement, 
few,  if  any,  who  have  diligently  sought  to  improve  their  memory 
will  den).  In  order  to  do  so,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  work 
according  to  certain  rules.  Personally,  I can  truthfully  say, 
that  mv  memory  is  over  go  per  cent,  better  than  it  was  when  I 
commenced  the  study  of  phrenology.  I fail  to  understand  how 
there  could  be  a conscious  personal  identity  without  the  power 
of  memory.  Further,  the  fact  that  the  memory  can  and  does 
letain  impressions  of  events  and  ideas  for  many  years,  without 
1 ecalling  them;  and  that,  during  such  time,  the  brain-matter 
undergoes,  according  to  the  duration,  certain  changes,  clearly 
indicates  that  the  mind  is  distinct  from  matter.  Hence,  those 
who  contend  that  the  brain  is  not  the  origin  of  the  mind,  have 
very  good  grounds  for  their  contention.  Furthermore,  the 
results  of  modern  psychological  research  all  tend  to  prove  that 
the  mind  does  exist,  apart  from  the  brain,  in  a state  of  vigorous 
activity,  beyond  the  common  experiences  of  this  earthly  life. 


Ur.  Watts,  rightly  observes  : " It  is  memory  alone  that 
■enriches  the  mind,  by  preserving  what  our  labour  and  industry 
■daily  collect.  In  a word,  there  can  be  neither  knowledge,  nor 
arts,  nor  • science,  without  memory;  nor  can  there  be  anv 
improvement  in  mankind  in  virtue,  or  morals,  or  the  practice  of 
religion,  without  the  assistance  and  influence  of  this  power-” 

Every  intellectual  faculty  of  the  mind  has,  to  a greater  or 
lesser  degree,  its  own  memory,  but  liventitativeness  is  one  of  the 
principal  factors  ; and  by  systemtic  cultivation,  even  a small 
centre  can  be  made  to  do  wonders.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  other  faculties  of  the  mind  are  aided  by  Eventuativeness  ; 
without  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  retain,  or  recall,  ideas  in 
connection  with  any  subject. 


The  Value  of  Strong  Impressions. 

We  should  remember  that  the  power  to  retain  and  recall 
an  idea  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the  first  impression. 
Hence,  the  need  of  cultivating  the  habit  of  giving  strict 
attention  to  what  we  see  and  hear.  In  a few  words  it  comes  to 
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this  : To  cultivate  the  memory  we  must,  for  a given  time, 
(according  to  the  needs  of  the  case),  concentrate  our  whole 
mind  upon  what  we  wish  to  remember  until  a strong  impression 
is  made.  The  only  way  then,  to  secure  and  retain  an  excellent 
memory  is  to  attend  to  the  following  important  rules  : — 

I.  — There  must  be  fixed  attention  upon  a given  object  or 
abstract  issue,  until  a strong  impression  be  obtained,  either 
through  objective,  cognitive,  or  reflective  perception. 

II.  — In  order  to  obtain  a strong  impression,  there  must  be 
complete  mental  digestion  and  assimilation  of  observed  or 
experimental  facts,  general  principles  and  ideas. 

III.  — A methodical  association  of  events,  ideas,  laws,  and 
principles  with  time  and  place,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison 
and  reflection. 

I.  In  our  efforts  to  discover  the  relationship  of  different 
objects,  or  what  may  be  involved  in  a given  proposition,  there 
must  be  not  only  fixed  attention,  but  absolute  concentration  of 
thought  until  a perfect  impression  be  obtained  ; hence  we 
cannot  lay  too  much  stress  upon  this  most  vital  point. 
Further,  it  is  self-obvious  that  before  we  can  either  retain  or 
recall  anything,  we  must  first  receive  something.  Now,  just  as- 
it  is  impossible  for  an  empty  well  to  give  forth  water,  so,  like- 
wise, it  is  impossible  for  an  empty  memory  to  give  forth  that 
which  it  has  not  already  received.  Hence,  another  important 
issue  is  involved,  namely  : before  we  can  receive  there  must  be 
the  power  to  perceive,  apart  from  fixed  attention.  I am  con- 
scious of  the  fact,  that  there  are  thousands  of  people  who 
find  it  most  difficult  to  concentrate  their  whole  mind  on  one 
thing  at  a time,  in  order  to  obtain  a proper  impression  ; but 
as  this  does  not  alter  the  case,  the  habit  of  concentration  must 
be  acquired  before  any  real  improvement  in  memory  can  be 
made.  That  the  power  of  retaining  and  recalling  ideas,  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree,  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the 
impression  which  is  made  when  they  are  first  received  very 
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few  people,  if  any,  will  deny.  Still  we  must  not  overlook 
another  important  fact,  that  even  a good  first  impression  may 
fade  away  unless  it  is  frequently  recalled.  We  all  know, 
however,  as  a matter  of  common  experience  that  those  things 
which  make  a strong  impression,  whether  agreeable  or  other- 
wise, are  always  the  easiest  to  remember.  To  use  the  words  of 
Dr.  Pick,  “ we  find  that  those  ideas  which  come  to  the  mind 
with  great  strength  always  come  back  easily.” 

Professor  L.  N.  Fowler  gives  the  following  sound  advice 
on  the  cultivation  of  memory  : “ Dwell  on,  and  pore  over,  till 
you  complete  the  thing  in  hand  ; make  thorough  work  and 
never  allow  your  thoughts  to  wander,  or  attention  to  be 
distracted,  or  indulge  diversity  or  variety  in  anything.” 

Some  people  seem  to  think  that  the  memory  is  a kind  of 
knowledge  box  into  which  ideas,  and  the  like,  may  be  packed, 
and  kept  until  required  again,  according  to  circumstances. 

Others  think  memory  to  be  the  function  of  one  brain- 
centre  ; if  this  were  the  case,  those  who  have  a good  memory 
for  one  thing,  would  have  an  equally  good  memory  for  all 
things.  It  is  a matter  of  common  knowledge  that  such  is  by 
no  means  the  case.  Most  writers  on  mnemonics  deal  mainly 
with  retention  and  reproduction  ; there  must,  however,  first  be 
a desire  to  receive,  followed  by  the  power  to  perceive  (as  stated 
previously),  before  either  retention  or  reproduction  can  take 
place.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Watts,  “Clear  and  distinct 
apprehension  of  things  which  we  wish  to  commit  to  memory, 
is  necessary  in  order  to  make  them  stick  and  dwell  there.  If 
we  would  remember  words  or  learn  the  names  of  persons  or 
things,  we  should  have  them  recommended  to  our  memory  by 
clear  and  distinct  pronunciation,  spelling,  or  writing.  If  we 
would  treasure  up  ideas  of  things,  notions,  propositions,  argu- 
ments, and  sciences,  these  should  be  recommended  also  to  our 
memory  by  clear  and  distinct  perception  of  them.  Faint  and 
glimmering,  and  confused  ideas  will  vanish  like  images  seen  in 
twilight.”  In  my  judgment,  a clear  and  distinct  perception 
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is  the  mainspring  of  a good  memory,  without  which  ideas  may 
and  do  come  and  go  away  again,  vanishing  out  of  sight  in  a 
little  while  like  birds  flying  over  one’s  head. 

II.  The  natural  laws  which  govern  psychological  digestion 
and  assimilation,  seem  to  be  as  rigid  as  those  which  govern 
physiological  digestion  and  assimilation  in  the  stomach. 
Unless,  therefore,  we  obey  those  laws  the  penalty  will  have  to 
be  paid.  Nature  does  not  accept  fines  for  wrong  doing  ; but 
calls  upon  us  to  do  right,  or  bear  the  consequences  of  our 
doings,  according  to  the  degree  of  our  folly,  and  vice  versa. 

By  assimilation  we  mean  becoming  acquainted  with  that 
which,  for  the  time  being,  we  do  not  understand.  Now,  if  we 
wish  to  remember  that  which  we  may  be  endeavouring  to 
learn,  we  must  first  understand  it. 

The  Value  of  Frequent  Rehearsals. 

It  often  happens  that  what  at  first  appears  most  difficult  to 
fix  one’s  mind  upon,  with  a little  concentration  of  thought  and 
frequent  rehearsals,  soon  becomes  impressed  upon  the  memory. 
Such,  at  any  rate,  is  my  experience. 

It  must  be  self-evident  to  every  thoughtful  mind,  that  it  is 
not  the  number  of  books  that  we  read  (or  rush  through),  that 
builds  up  the  memory  and  gives  it  strength  and  power,  but  the 
amount  and  quality  of  knowledge  digested  and  assimilated. 
Mental  dyspepsia  is  so  common  now-a-days,  that  only  the  few, 
comparatively  speaking,  are  free  from  it  in  one  form  or  another. 
This  is  easy  to  be  seen  in  the  confused  ideas  people  have,  on 
almost  any  subject  you  like  to  mention.  This  state  of  things  is 
likely  to  continue,  until  people  are  tired  of  reading  for  mere  idle 
amusement.  We  can  excuse  the  man  in  the  street,  and  those 
who  are  engaged  most  of  their  time  in  physical  work,  if  they 
indulge  in  reading  for  amusement,  but  it  ought  not  to  be 
fostered  by  those  who  ought  to  be  leaders  of  thought,  at  the 
expense  of  due  reflection. 
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“ Rich  labour  is  the  struggle  to  be  wise,  while  we  make 
sure  that  the  struggle  can  never  cease.”  Education,  unless  it 
be  continuous  and  sustained  by  the  proper  exercise,  culture, 
and  training  of  every  power  of  the  mind,  is  of  little  or  no 
practical  use. 

Is  it  not  because  of  the  more  earnest  pursuit  of  intellectual 
culture  among  the  American  and  German  peoples  that  they  are 
pressing  us  hard  in  the  race  of  life  ? It  might  be  well  for  us  in 
the  future,  if  our  educational  authorities  would  give  the  fore- 
going query  the  attention  its  importance  justly  deserves. 

By  all  means  in  our  power,  let  us  seek  to  train  every 
faculty  of  the  mind  to  the  highest  degree  of  culture  and 
perfection.  But  to  attempt  (as  many  persons  do)  to  cram  the 
mind  of  the  child  beyond  its  functional  power  to  assimilate 
ideas,  is  just  as  foolish  as  the  act  of  attempting  to  cram  the 
■stomach  (which  is  frequently  the  case)  beyond  its  capacity  to 
properly  assimilate  nourishment.  In  short,  if  we  desire  to 
possess  a powerful  memory,  we  should  never  attempt  to  read, 
■or  take  more  mental  food,  in  the  shape  (figuratively  speaking) 
■of  ideas  and  principles,  than  we  can  digest  and  assimilate.  If 
we  are  careless  enough  to  do  otherwise,  failure  will  be  the 
result,  according  to  the  degree  of  our  defective  action. 

Andrew  Wilson  rightly  observes  ; “ The  difference  between 
•one  system  of  memory — education  and  another — lies  in  the 
more  or  less  natural  method  in  which  the  teacher  seeks  to 
.group  the  thoughts  of  his  pupils,  and  to  accustom  them  to 
arrange  their  ideas.  It  is  the  want  of  such  a natural  system  of 
‘ linkage  ’ which  frustrates  most  of  the  educative  efforts  of  our 
•day.  Masses  of  facts  are  presented  to  the  minds  of  boys  and 
.girls  at  school,  in  a crude,  undigested  form.  They  are  left  to 
acquire  them  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  making  an 
arrangement  or  formulating  a method  of  remembrance. 
Memory-powers  are  not  encouraged,  but  the  reverse,  in  our 
system  of  education.  I say  this  because  I have  been  engaged 
for  years  in  the  practice  of  teaching,  and  because  I have  been  a 
•daily  witness  of  the  defects  of  education  in  this  respect.” 
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To  the  credit  of  Mr.  Wilson,  as  a practical  teacher,  he 
clearlv  perceives  the  mistake  of  presenting  masses  of  facts  to  the 
minds  of  boys  and  girls  in  a crude  undigested  form. 

HI. — All  persons  who  are  desirous  of  acquiring  and  retain- 
ing a good  memory  should  be  most  careful,  not  only  in  the 
assimilation  of  ideas,  but  in  the  association  of  ideas  also  ; for 
without  due  regard  in  this  respect,  even  a good  memory  to 
commence  with  may  be  completely  spoiled.  Aristotle  seems  to 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  association,  which, 
more  or  less,  have  been  adopted  by  both  ancient  and  modern 
writers  on  memory.  Now  seeing  that  association  is  the  third 
fundamental  principle  of  memory  we  should,  by  all  means  in 
our  power,  seek  to  understand  it  ; and,  at  the  same  time, 
cultivate  the  habit  of  association  in  all  our  mental  efforts.  By 
association  we  mean  the  linking  or  uniting  of  ideas  together. 
This  natural  law  of  memory  deserves  most  earnest  attention. 
'‘Association,”  according  to  Prof.  W.  Stokes,  “is  the  main- 
spring of  memory,  and  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  impor- 
tant involuntary  actions  of  the  mind — of  every  mind  ! It  is 
called  into  action  in  a variety  of  ways,  by  all  the  senses,  and  by 
all  the  internal  influence  of  ideas.” 

Mr.  T.  Maclaren,  in  his  “ Systematic  Memory,”  very  aptly 
expresses  the  principle  of  association  as  follows  : “ We  make 
use  of  the  well-known  to  call  up  the  less  known.  Everyone  has 
observed  the  power  of  association  to  bring  before  the  mind 
circumstances  that  had  been  long  forgotten.  A sight,  a sound, 
a voice,  will  often  call  up  a whole  scene.  A flower  picked  some 
years  ago  on  some  hillside,  when  on  a holiday  excursion,  calls 
up  to  you  most  vividly,  when  you  And  it  between  the  leaves  of 
a book,  the  scenes  and  events  of  the  day.  A song  will  bring 
before  you  the  scene  where  you  first  heard  it.  A certain  scent, 
•or  colour,  is  able  to  fill  the  mind  on  a sudden  with  the  picture 
•of  the  fields  or  garden  where  you  first  met  with  it.  A view  of  a 
house  where  a friend  has  been  met,  or  has  resided,  or  has  died, 
will  often  produce  a much  more  lively  recollection  of  our  past 
feelings,  and  of  the  cbjects  and  events  which  caused  them,  than 
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the  most  perfect  description  could  have  done.  The  sight  of  a 
cloud,  a tree,  a hill,  a valley,  a book,  a picture,  will  bring 
before  the  mind  thoughts  of  something  else  connected  with 
them  by  association  of  ideas.” 


This  natural  association  of  ideas  and  words  can,  with  a 
little  diligent  practice,  easily  be  learned.  Many  of  us  know ' 
from  personal  experience  that  we  can  remember  the  gist  of 
the  poem  and  the  succession  of  its  verses  more  easily  when  the 
association  of  the  events  it  describes  is  clearly  kept  in  mind. 


Section  II. 

The  Laws  of  Association. 

There  are  three  laws  of  association,  which  may  be 
described  as  follow  : 

1.  Contrast. 

2.  Co-existence. 

3.  Similarity. 

I.  Association  by  Contrast. 


Black  

White 

Day  

Night 

Fire  

Water 

Large  

Small 

War  

Peace 

Association  by  Co-existence. 

Luther 

Reformation 

Wilberforce  

Abolition  of  Slavery 

Havelock  

Indian  Mutiny 

White  

Defence  of  Ladysmith 

Baden-Powell  

Defence  of  Mafeking 

Association  by  Similarity. 

Similarity  of  Sounds. 

. 

Brain  

Drain 

Bank  

Rank 

Field  

Shield 

House  

Mouse 

River  ...  

Quiver 

fW 
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B. 


Similarity  of  Meanings. 

Dexterity  

Extreme  

Grand  

. Sublime  

Great  

and 


Facility,  or  Skill 
Uttermost 
Majestic 
Magnificent 
Huge 
forth. 


The  foregoing  simple  rules  if  carefully  studied  may  prove 
of  great  service  to  the  reader. 

Persons  in  whom  the  faculty  of  Analogical  ness  predominate 
are  naturally  keen  in  the  perception  of  similarities,  resemblences, 
and  abstract  analogies.  But  it  frequently  occurs  that  such 
persons  are  not  equally  gifted  in  perceiving  differences,  with 
the  result  they  are  curiously  liable  to  mistake  similarity  and 
resemblence  for  truth  ; that  is  to  say,  a theory  or  a proposition 
which,  to  them  at  first  sight,  may  have  the  appearance  of  truth, 
afterwards  may  prove  to  be  a ludicrous  error.  That  such  a 
thing  is  possible,  many  persons  to  their  great  discomfiture  are 
fully  aware.  Hence  the  need  of  duly  exercising  the  discrimina- 
tive faculty,  in  order  to  guard  us  against  arriving  at  false 
conclusions  on  the  strength  of  a mere  resemblance  to  truth  ; 
for  be  it  remembered  there  may  be  a very  close  resemblance  to 
truth  in  a given  proposition,  and,  3'et,  not  a partical  of  truth  in 
it.  I have  already  stated  that  every  intellectual  faculty  of  the 
mind  lias  its  own  memory,  which  I now  endeavour  to  classify 
in  the  following  natural  order  : — 


1. — Objective  Memory. 

% 

2. — Cognitive  Memory. 

3. — Reflective  Memory. 

I. The  Objective  and  Qualitive  Faculties. 

According  to  my  new  analysis  and  nomenclature,  the 
mental  faculties  are  described  as  follows  : 

A.  Perception  of,  and  Meihory  of  Sounds  (Acoustiveness). 

B.  Perception  of,  and  Memory  of  JS umbers  (Numerativeness.) 

C.  Perception  of,  and  Memory  of  Details  (Orderliness). 


1).  1 eiception  of,  and  Memory  of  Colour s (Color ativeness). 

1 1 eiception  of,  and  Afemovy  of  (j  rci ci/cit ton 

( G R A V I 'I'  A T 1 VE  N E SS). 

I1.  Peiception  of,  and  Memory  of  Size  (Sjzeativeness). 

(r.  I eiception  of,  and  Memory  of  Con  fu juration. 

(C  ON  E I G U R A T I V E N E S S ) . 

1 htse  faculties  enable  us  to  perceive  and  retain  impressions 
of  the  difteient  things  stated,  through  direct  action  on  the 
nerves,  according  to  the  quality,  culture,  and  relative  size  of 
the  different  brain-centres  through  which  they  operate. 

II.  The  Cognitive  and  Retentive  Faculties. 

A—  Cognizance  of,  and  power  to  focus  attention  upon,  different 
objects  and  issues  ; and  memory  of  knowledge  acquired 
through  observation  ( ObseiTciticenesx ). 

IT — Cognizance  of  objects  in  motion,  passing  events,  and 
ideas,  and  power  to  remember  and  recall  them 
( Event  notice 'ness). 

C. — Cognizance  of,  and  memory  of  localities  ( Locativeness ). 

T). — Cognizance  of  duration,  and  memory  of  the  time  when 
things  occured  ( Timeativeness ). 

The  function  of  these  faculties,  being  as  they  are  midway 
between  objective  perception,  and  reflective  perception,  is  to 
enable  us  to  connect  or  associate  phenomena,  ideas,  events, 
facts,  and  concrete  objects,  with  time  and  place. 

These  faculties,  then,  give  a desire  to  know  something 
about  matters  in  general.  Hence,  the  natural  tendency  to 
observe,  take  notice,  and  fix  one’s  mind  upon  whatever  requires 
complete  attention  for  the  moment.  Most  of  us  are  familiar 
with  the  fact,  that  an  object  may  be  in  front  of  our  eyes,  and 
yet  not  be  seen.  Further,  A.  may  be  pressing  B.  to  give  an 
answer  to  a certain  question,  but  the  attention  of  B.  has  (for 
the  time  being)  become  so  fixed  and  concentrated  upon  a given 
object,  or  issue,  that  the  remarks  of  A.  have  not  the  slightest 
impression  upon  B. 
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A fact,  my  wife  is  well  acquainted  with,  so  much  so,  that 
at  times,  whilst  I have  been  engaged  on  this  work  I have  been 
obliged  to  endure  an  occasional  shaking,  in  order  to  arouse  me 
from,  shall  I say,  that  happy  state  of  fixed  attention  and  con- 
centration of  thought  on  an  interesting  problem,  which  mere 
talking  alone  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  disturb.  This,  I 
verily  believe,  in  some  instances,  had  become  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  my  health. 

III.  The  Reflective  and  Reasoning  Faculties. 

A.  Perception  of  incongruities,  and  power  to  discern  defects 

in  abstract  arguments  ; to  dissociate  and  remember 
ideas,  are  connected  with  Discriminativeness. 

B.  Perception  of  cause  and  effect  ; the  power  to  resolve 

ideas  into  analysis  ; the  desire  to  ascertain  the  first 
principles  of  a subject,  and  memory  of  them,  are 
connected  with  Causativeness. 

C.  Perception  of  similarities,  resemblances,  analogies,  and  the 

repetition  of  phenomena,  together  with  the  power  to 
retain  impressions  of  them,  all  belong  to  the  function  of 
A ualogicalness. 

The  reflective  faculties,  therefore,  according  to  their 
relative  degree  of  exercise  and  culture,  give  power  to  remember 
propositions,  arguments,  conclusions,  and  verdicts ; and  to 
recall  them  as  occasion  requires. 

I agree  with  Professor  H.  White  in  saying  : “ We  could 
not  know  what  we  can  do  by  simply  remembering  what  we 
have  done,  for  life  is  continually  unfolding  to  us  new  phases 
and  conditions.”  But  I cannot  endorse  his  statement  that, 
“ The  skill  of  man  originates  in  the  faculty  of  reflection,  and 
not  by  a remembrance  of  past  mental  operations.  By  reflection 
the  mind  is  enabled  to  adapt  its  various  states  to  practical 
* effects.” 

There  is,  of  course,  a very  wide  difference  between  the 
origination  of  ideas,  and  an  examination  of  them.  Now  I take 
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it  that,  in  the  general  operations  of  the  mind,  the  reflective 
faculties  perform  the  functions  of  an  examining  committee.  I 
can  conceive  the  idea  of  A naloyicalnexs  being  able  to  perceive 
and  combine  new  ideas,  but  to  suggest  new  ideas  is  quite  a 
different  matter.  Hundreds  of  new  ideas  have  been  suggested 
to  my  mind  whilst  I have  been  engaged  upon  this  work.  But 
most  of  them,  after  having  been  duly  placed  upon  paper,  and 
critically  and  analytically  examined  by  the  reflective-examining 
committee,  were  considered  only  fit  for  the  waste-paper  basket 
and  the  fire.  To  contend  that  the  reflective  faculties  are 
capable  of  originating,  as  well  as  examining  and  rejecting  new 
ideas  is,  in  my  opinion,  neither  logical  nor  scientific. 

Section  III. 

How  to  Improve  a Defective  Memory. 

The  surest  way  to  remedy  a physical  defect  or  to  cure  a 
disease  is  to  treat  the  cause ; the  same  principle  applies  to  the 
improvement  of  memory.  Many  persons  have  said  to  me  : 
“I  have  got  a very  poor  memory.”  And  yet,  in  most  cases,  I 
have  found  such  persons  to  possess  a good  memory  in  one  or 
two  directions.  A mechanic,  for  example,  may  be  most  skilful 
in  fitting  and  doing  repairs,  but  if  he  is  deficient  in  the  centre 
of  Locativeness,  unless  he  is  very  careful  where  he  puts  his 
tools,  much  of  his  time  will  be  wasted  in  finding  them  when 
required. 

Scores  of  similar  phenomena  could  be  given,  and  facts 
cited  to  prove  them,  if  such  were  thought  to  be  necessary. 
Perhaps  I could  not  do  better,  at  this  point,  than  state  the  chief 
causes  of  a defective  memory. 

1.  — The  lack  of  complete  attention. 

2.  Defective  perception  and  assimilation  of  ideas  and 

principles. 

3.  — The  habit  of  comparing  more  than  two  ideas  at  one 
time. 

4.  — The  want  of  method  in  associating  facts,  events,  ideas 
and  phenomena  with  time  and  place. 
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5.  — The  want  of  association  of  ideas  and  principles,  and 
the  repetition  of  details. 

6.  — The  want  of  due  thought  and  reflection. 

7.  — High  pressure  and  overwork. 

Now,  to  achieve  any  real  improvement  in  memory,  the 
foregoing  items  must  receive  mosGcareful  attention.  Moreover, 
we  must  And  out  which,  if  any,  of  the  brain-centres  are 
defective  ; and  then  endeavour  by  all  means  in  our  power,  to 
improve  the  memory  on  the  following  general  lines. 

General  Rules  for  Remembrance. 

Rule  I. — Thorough  attention  for  a given  time  is  required  in 
order  to  obtain  a strong  impression. 

T 

Rule  II. — To  form  a complete  chain  of  thoughts  and  ideas 
we  should  never  compare  more  than  two  ideas  together  at  one 
time. 

Rule  III. — There  must  be  complete  perception  and  assim 
lation  of  ideas  and  principles  in  order  to  retain  and  recall  them. 

Rule  IV. — A systematic  classification  of  facts,  events, 
ideas  and  phenomena,  with  time  and  place,  by  the  laws  of 
association. 

Rule  V. — A complete  association  of  ideas,  principles, 
propositions,  arguments,  and  conclusions,  in  order  to  retain  an 
accurate  impression  of  them. 

Rule  VI. — Reflection  is,  of  course,  a great  aid  to  memory. 
This  being  the  case,  we  should,  first,  endeavour  to  reason,  by 
comparing  abstract  contrasts  ; secondly,  by  reasoning  from 
cause  to  effect  ; and,  thirdly,  by  the  rule  of  analogy  seek  to 
arrive  at  a logical  conclusion. 

Rule  VII. — There  is  a limit  to  the  powers  of  memory,  and 
care  should  be  exercised  in  order  to  avoid  overtaxing  them. 
Many  people,  instead  of  taking  rest  after  exhaustion,  continue 
in  action  until  their  brain  loses  the  power  of  receiving  and 
retaining  ideas.  This  is  a serious  mistake,  because  it  means  a 
great  loss  of  nerve-force  to  no  purpose. 
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The  Curse  of  Intemperance. 

The  gigantic  curse  of  intemperance  is  the  greatest  enemy 
to  progress  in  England  to-day.  To  retain  a good  memory, 
there  must  be  a healthy  cerebral  system.  The  body  and  mind 
are  so  closely  connected,  that  what  affects  the  one,  affects  the 
other  also  ; that  is  to  say,  one  cannot  abuse  one’s  body  without 
doing  injury  to  the  mind  and  memory  also.  In  short,  pure 
blood,  healthy  tissue,  and  sound  nerves  are  the  necessary 
foundations  upon  which  to  build  a good  memory.  It  is  self- 
evident  that  a good  memory  cannot  be  retained  with  an  impaired 
cerebral  system.  Hence  these  strictures  on  the  curse  of 
intemperance. 

The  Evil  of  Wrong  Living. 

To  accurately  estimate  the  evil  of  wrong  living  would  be  a 
difficult  task  ; it  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  we  cannot, 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term,  live  and  enjoy  life,  without  due 
attention  to  a proper  diet.  All  foods,  to  properly  sustain  life, 
must  contain  the  following  food  elements  in  certain  proportions, 
viz.  : Carbon,  Hydrogen,  Oxygen,  and  Nitrogen.  These  are 
the  chief  elements  in  the  composition  of  the  human  body  ; and 
unless  the  foods  we  eat  contain  these  elements  in  proper 
proportions,  according  to  the  requirements  of  our  particular 
temperaments  and  occupations  in  life,  we  shall  prematurely 
starve  and  die.  Thousands  of  people  injure  the  memory,  and 
starve  the  body  and  brain  ; not  from  the  lack  of  a sufficient 
amount  of  food,  but  because  they  take  too  much  of  one  element 
and  too  little  of  another  ; and  by  so  doing,  open  the  door  to 
disease  and  death.  For  further  information  upon  this  impor- 
tant subject,  read  “ The  Hygienic  Physician.”  Dr.  M.  L. 
Holbrook  rightly  contends  “that  rooust  health  is  the  foundation 
upon  which  a good  memory  is  built.  I do  not  mean  that  all 
healthy  persons  have  good  memories,  but  that  persons  with 
good  health,  other  things  being  equal,  will  remember  more 
than  those  who  are  in  a low  physical  condition.” 

A great  many  people  complain  of  not#  being  able  to  give 
expression  to  their  thoughts  in  appropriate  words.  Now,  if 
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such  people  would  take  a dictionary  and  learn  the  meanings  of 
ten  to  twenty  new  words  daily,  there  would,  in  most  cases, 
soon  be  a marked  improvement  in  their  vocabulary. 

We  now  come  to  the  subject  of 

Speaking  Without  Notes. 

Writing  from  personal  experience,  after  eighteen  years 
more  or  less  speaking  without  notes,  my  remarks  may  be  of 
some  service  , to  young  speakers.  In  the  first  place,  I would 
say,  be  thoroughly  master  of  your  subject,  and  then  write  a 
brief  but  clear  outline  of  it — this  act  will  help  to  make  a strong 
impression  upon  your  memory.  Then  endeavour  to  be  calm 
and  self-possessed,  and,  with  natural  ability  and  fair  practice, 
you  will  have  little  or  no  difficulty  in  delivering  an  address 
without  the  aid  of  notes.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to 
this,  as  every  other  rule,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  even  a 
poor  memory  to  begin  with  may,  with  due  attention  and  con- 
centration of  effort,  be  trained  to  do  wonders.  Such  an 
opinion,  is,  at  any  rate,  in  harmony  with  my  own  experience. 

The  late  John  Bright  was,  at  one  time,  requested  by  the 
Rev.  J.  E.  Cheeseman  to  give  his  opinion  on  the  following 
methods  of  preparation  : 

(a)  Writing  speeches  and  reading  them  ; (b)  writing  them 
and  committing  them  to  memory  ; and  (c)  sketching  the  heads 
of  the  topic  and  trusting  to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment  for 
the  words  in  which  to  clothe  the  thought. 

Mr.  Bright,  in  reply  thereto,  said  : “ As  to  modes  of 
preparation  for  speaking,  it  seems  to  me  that  every  man  would 
readily  discover  what  suits  him  best.  To  write  speeches  and 
then  to  commit  them  to  memory  is,  as  you  term  it,  a double 
slavery,  which  I could  not  bear.  To  speak  without  preparation, 
especially  on  great  and  solemn  topics,  is  rashness,  and  cannot 
be  recommended.  When  I intend  to  speak  on  anything  that 
seems  to  me  important,  I consider  what  it  is  that  I wish  to 
impress  upon  my  audience.  I do  not  write  my  facts  or  my 
arguments,  but  make  notes  on  two  or  three  or  four  slips  of  note 
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paper,  giving  the  line  of  argument,  and  the  facts  as  they  occur 
to  my  mind,  and  I leave  the  words  to  come  at  will  whilst  I am 
speaking.  There  are  occasionally  short  passages,  which,  for 
accuracy,  I may  write  down,  as,  sometimes  also — almost  in- 
variably— the  concluding  words  or  sentences  may  be  written. 
This  is  very  nearly  all  I can  say  on  this  question.  The 
advantage  of  this  plan  is  that  whilst  it  leaves  a certain  and 
sufficient  freedom  to  the  speaker,  it  keeps  him  within  the  main 
lines  of  the  original  plan  upon  which  the  speech  was  framed, 
and  what  he  says,  therefore,  is  more  likely  to  be  compact,  and 
not  wandering  or  diffuse.” 

I fully  endorse  the  foregoing  quotation,  which  could  not  be 
improved  upon  by  any  comment  on  my  part. 

I wish  to  impress  upon  the  readers’  attention,  that  the 
mere  act  of  reading  this  chapter  is  not  likely  to  do  much  in  the 
direction  of  improving  the  memory.  The  perception  of,  and 
the  complete  assimilation  of  the  principles  herein  taught,  and 
the  application  of  them  will,  however,  do  so,  according  to  the 
degree  of  attention  and  repetition  brought  to  bear  on  the 
subject. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Phrenology  : A Message  for  the  Age. 

At  the  close  of  a public  test  examination  recently,  I was 
deeply  impressed  with  a few  remarks  made  by  the 
chairman  of  the  meeting,  who  evidently  was  very 
much  startled  by  the  statement  of  the  fact  that  a phrenologist 
could  tell  more  about  a man’s  character  in  a few  minutes  than 
he  had  discovered  by  personal  contact  daily  with  the  same 
subject  for  many  years.  He  delivered  himself  thus:  “Up  to 
the  time  of  coming  to  this  meeting  I had  little  or  no  faith  in  the 
possibility  of  any  person  being  able  to  read  the  character  of 
another  person,  except  in  the  general  way  we  all  read  character 
from  the  face  ; namely,  that  ‘Mr.  So-and-so  is  a nice  man,  and 
might  be  trusted,’  ” etc.  He  further  expressed  the  opinion  : 
That  if  any  man  had  made  the  same  statements,  or  readings 
of  character  from  a man’s  head,  say  two  hundred  years  ago, 
the  person  doing  so  would  (in  all  probability)  have  been  treated 
as  a wizard,  and  burnt  at  the  stake  ! ” 

I am  not  at  all  astonished  at  either  the  statement  made  or 
the  previous  opposition  exhibited  by  the  chairman  named,  when 
I consider  that  most  of  the  great  discoverers,  such  as  Galileo, 
Harvey,  and  scores  of  others,  have  met  with  stern  opposition — 
many  of  them  having  to  endure  extreme  suffering  for  the 
avowal  of  high  and  glorious  principles,  which  are  held  dear  by 
many  thousands  of  people  to-day. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  faults  of  the  ancient 
philosophers,  one  thing  is  certain,  they  evinced  a strong  desire 
to  comphrend  or  grasp  the  great  force — mind  ; this  is  proved 
by  their  high  motto — “ Man  know  thyself.”  Yet  how  little  the 
real  science  of  mind  was  understood  by  them.  In  the  first 
place,  their  philosophy  was  not  practical.  They  had  no  fixed 
rules  for  determining  whether  a man  was  endowed  with  ability 
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for  art,  music,  science,  or  business.  The  science  of  Phrenology 
is  up-to-date  ; it  is  the  only  key  which  has  been  able  to  unlock, 
and  fully  explain  these  and  other  great  points  of  diversity  found 
in  human  nature  ; and,  further,  it  explains  (as  no  other  system 
has  been  able  to  do,  leaving  Christianity  aside)  the  only 
practical  way  whereby  perfection  of  character  can  be  obtained. 

Again,  no  system  of  mental  philosophy,  apart  from 
Phrenology,  has  been  able  to  give  a complete  analysis  of  the 
mental  faculties  ; and,  moreover,  there  are  a great  number  of 
questions  respecting  man  which  neither  philosophy  nor 
psychology  even  touch,  simply  because  they  have  no  means  of 
explaining  them. 

What  other  science  explains  why  certain  persons  are 
clever  in  one  direction,  and  not  in  another  ? We  meet  with 
some  persons  who  are  gilted  in  mathematics,  but  deficient  in 
musical  talent. 

I have  in  mind  an  engineer  who  has  made  many  thousands 
of  pounds  by  his  inventions,  yet  he  is  unable  to  write  his  own 
name.  We  might  ask,  how  can  this  strange  coincidence  be 
explained  by  psychologists  ? 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  many,  the  phrenologist  alone 
(by  an  examination  of  the  skull  or  living  head)  can  gi\  e the 

true  answer. 

The  modern  aspect  of  physiological  research  in  relation  to 
the  localization  of  centres  in  the  brain  is  most  conclusive  ; in 
fact,  the  experiments  conducted  in  various  countries  by  inde- 
pendent investigators,  like  Hitzig,  Munk,  Ferrier,  and  others, 
have  settled  beyond  dispute  the  possibility  of  localization  of 
centres  of  ideation  and  motion. 

There  is  one  excellent  feature  about  Phrenology,  in 
contrast  with  every  other  system  of  mental  philosophy,  which 
has  always  been  to  me  deeply  interesting.  I have  already 

referred  to  the  same. 

It  not  only  explains  what  we  are  by  nature,  and  the  \aiied 
tendencies  we  possess,  such  as  imperfect  judgment,  etc.,  but  it 
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teaches  direct  methods  of  rectifying  mental  imperfections  ; in 
short,  it  explains  how  a man  can  do  his  part  in  promoting  the 
perfection  of  his  character. 

Herein  is  the  grand  value  of  Phrenology,  viz.  : Its  practic- 
ability. It  sees  good  in  all  men,  and  shows  how  to  develop  it  . 
and,  besides,  it  has  a word  of  encouragement  for  all  who  are 
seeking  to  make  the  best  use  of  their  mental  powers. 

Experience  teaches  that  growth  follows  exercise  ; hence, 
the  tendency  in  human  nature  to  improvement. 

Nearly  every  individual  who  is  conscious  of  having  a 
deficiency  of  some  mental  power  has  also  a desire  to  improve 
that  power.  Thus  one  great  reason  why  thousands  of  people 
do  not  attain  their  full  development  mentally  is  owing  to  their 
ignorance  of  the  fundamental  truths  connected  therewith. 
Men,  generally  speaking,  do  not  know  their  real  condition  ; 
they  have  been  taught,  by  the  sages  and  philosophers  of  past 
ages,  the  belief  that  their  state  is  one  in  which  it  has  pleased 
the  Diety  to  place  them,  and  that  it  would  be  impious  on  their 
part,  and  practically  useless  to  attempt  to  be  anything  different 
to  what  they  are.  I was  taught  this  doctrine  when  young  ; 
in  fact,  the  same  is  taught  to-day  in  certain  schools. 

Such  a creed  is  misleading  and  decidedly  detrimental.  It 
paralyses  all  desire  for  improvement. 

Phrenology  teaches  a far  more  sensible  doctrine. 

If  we  study  the  history  of  those  nations  which  have  risen 
to  great  power  and  have  fallen,  in  the  light  of  Phrenology,  I 
think  we  can  only  account  for  their  fall  in  one  way,  namely  : 
the  inability  of  their  legislators  to  understand  and  control  the 
minds  of  those  whom  they  endeavoured  to  rule. 

I think  no  one  can  very  well  disagree  with  Mr.  D.  Stewrart’s 
remarks  on  legislation.  He  says:  “In  order  to  lay  a solid 
foundation  for  the  science  of  politics  the  first  step  ought  to  be 
to  ascertain  that  form  of  society  which  is  perfectly  agreeable  to 
nature  and  justice,  and  what  are  the  principles  of  legislation 
necessary  for  maintaining  it.” 
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Phrenology  is  able  to  deal  with  these  issues  in  a more 
complete  way  than  any  other  branch  of  science.  This  being 
the  case,  it  has  an  important  message  for  the  legislators  of  this 
age,  as  well  as  for  the  enlightened  peoples  of  the  earth. 

In  conclusion  : As  the  science  of  Phrenology  is  attested  by 
supreme  facts— in  the  elevation  of  human  kind — let  us,  as 
teachers  and  guides  in  this  important  sphere,  redouble  our 
energies,  and  rekindle  our  lights  at  the  altar  of  a holy 
enthusiasm  ; and  thus,  wherever  our  dwelling  may  be,  and  in 
whatever  path  our  usefulness  may  lie,  let  us  unitedly  and  boldly 
assert  to  the  age,  in  no  mistaken  voice — it  being  loud,  united, 
and  persistent — that  the  highest  knowledge,  excepting  God 
himself,  is  man,  and  that  to  all  men  we  cry  with  no  uncertain 
sound,  ‘Know  thyself’!  For  in  this  knowledge  may  lie 
reform,  aspiration,  moral  grandeur,  glorious  possibilities,  and 
immortality  with  the  sublime  and  deathless  in  the  Palace  of 
the  Eternal. 
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Definition  of  the  Centres. 


Vitativenesa : Love  of  Life. 

Activeness:  Love  of  Motion. 

Alimentiveness:  Sense  of  Hunger  & Thirst. 

Acquisitiveness:  Desire  to  Possess  Material 
Means  and  Property. 

Generativeness  : Mutual  Love  between  the 
Sexes. 

Conjugalness:  Attachment  to  one  Conjugal 
Partner. 

Parentalness  : Love  for  Children  and  Pets. 

Inhabitiveness  : Attachment  to  One’s  Home. 

Friendliness : Desire  to  Associate  with 
Others. 

Concentrativeness : Connectedness  of 
Thought. 

Restfulness:  Power  to  Secure  Rest  and 
Repose. 

Courageousness:  Coolness  and  Bravery. 

Secretiveness:  Power  to  Keep  One’s  Own 
Counsel. 

Cautiousness:  Forethought  and  Prudence. 

Sublimitiveness : Enthusiasm  and  Love  of 
Nature. 

Ideativeness : Origination  and  Invention. 

Formativeness  : Skill  in  Putting  I hings 
Together. 

Imitativeness : Power  to  Imitate  Others. 

Acoustiveness : Perception  of  Sounds. 

Numerativeness : Perception  of  Numbers. 

Orderliness:  Perception  of  Details  and 
Method. 


Colorativeness:  Perception  of  Colours. 
Gravitativeness : Perception  of  Gravitation. 
Sizeativeness : Perception  of  Relative  Size. 
Configurativeness : Perception  of  Configur- 
ations. 

Expressiveness  : Verbal  Expression  of 
Thoughts. 

Observativeness : Power  to  Focus  Attention. 
Eventuativeness:  Cognizance  of  Passing 
Events. 

Locativeness : Power  to  Discern  Localities. 
Timeativeness  : Perception  of  Duration. 
Discriminativeness : Perception  of  Incon- 
gruities. 

Causativeness : Perception  of  Cause  and 
Effect. 

Analogicalness:  Perception  of  Analogies. 
Prescientiousness  : Power  to  Predict  and 
Prophecy. 

Kindliness:  Kindness  towards  One  Another. 
Agreeableness : Geniality  of  Manners. 
Credentiousness : Belief  and  Faith. 
Hopefulness  : Anticipation  of  Success. 
Venerativeness : Respect  for  Superiority. 
Conscientiousness : Desire  to  be  Just. 
Emulativeness:  Ambition  to  Be  and  Do. 
Dignitivcness : Self-respect  and  Integrity 
Decisiveness : Decision  of  Character. 
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Preface  to  the  Tenth  Edition. 


- — — • 

i— »his  Edition  has  been  entirely  re-written  and  thoroughly  revised.  Special 
alterations  and  additions -including  my  recent  discoveries — have  been 
made,  in  order  to  make  it  reliable  and  complete,  and  keep  it  abreast 
of  the  times. 

Neither  time  nor  expense  has  been  spared  in  my  endeavour  to  make  this 
Edition  the  most  scientific  Register  published.  It  has  entailed  immense  labour 
(extending,  more  or  less,  over  thirteen  years),  in  experimenting  and  sifting 
variour  theories.  In  the  two  previous  editions  of  “ Result  of  Research  in 
Mental  Science,”  I endeavoured  to  modify  and  patch  up  certain  defects  in  the 
nomenclature  of  Phrenology  by  dealing  with  some  of  the  most  stinking  errors( 
and  concluded  by  saying  : “In  due  course  an  Illustrated  Self-Instructor  on  the 
same  lines  as  this  Register  will  be  published,  dealing  more  fully  with  all  the 
important  issues  already  touched  upon  in  this  work.”  I have  kept  my  promise, 
and  herewith  present  to  the  profession  and  the  public  the  result  of  my  latest 

researches. 

This  Edition  is,  therefore,  issued  with  great  improvements,  and  with  the 
hope  that  it  will  prove  a useful  and  convenient  Register  for  Practical 
Phrenologists,  in  which  to  record  examinations.  The  success  and  sale  of 
30,000  copies  of  previous  editions  has  given  me  much  satisfaction,  and,  in  some 

measure  rewarded  me  for  my  efioits. 

I take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  sincere  thanks  to  my  critics, 
and  the  profession  generally,  for  the  very  flattering  reception  they  have  given 
to  former  editions  of  this  Self-Teacher  and  Registei, 

J.  w.  TAYLOR. 

Morecambe, 

December,  1900. 


**  Explanatory  Notes. 
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PLEASE  READ  THESE  FIRST. 


In  a printed  delineation,  we  cannot  present  the  exact  developments  of  character 
in  every  particular,  for  this  reason : No  two  persons,  even  though  they  be 
twins,  are  in  all  respects  alike.  The  almost  numberless  combinations  of 
which  the  mental  faculties  are  susceptible,  result  in  shades  and  variations  of 
character  as  numerous  as  the  members  of  the  human  family.  Therefore,  to  give 
a correct  delineation,  it  requires  a carefvlly  written  analysis.  In  a guide  like  the 
present,  we  can  merely  furnish  the  elements.  The  subject  should  combine  them 
for  himself  or  herself,  considering  well  the  influence  of  the  predominating  group, 
the  leading  faculties,  and  the  ever-varying  conditions  of  health,  temperaments, 
and  specially  the  action  of  one  faculty  upon  another. 

The  faculties  may  not,  in  all  cases,  manifest  in  the  character  the  degree 
marked  in  the  Register.'  Thus,  a person  with  Acoustivertess  marked  4 or  5,  with 
a favourable  temperament  and  combinations,  may  possess  more  musical  talent 
than  another  whose  conditions  are  unfavourable,  but  in  whom  the  faculty  of 
Acoustiveness  is  much  larger.  The  same  may  be  said  of  other  faculties  And 
those  who,  from  lack  of  experience,  are  incompetent  to  take  into  account  all  the 
conditions,  should  be  modest  in  offering  criticisms  on  the  work  of  Qualified 
Practitioners. 

Your  Physical  and  Mental  development  is  expressed  by  the  marking  of 
the  Examiner  in  the  Table  on  pages  6 and  7.  Absolute  correctness  in  evei'y 
particular  is  not  claimed.  Our  aim  is  to  give  as  correct  a delineation  of 
character  as  circumstances  will  permit.  Each  Centre  is,  for  convenience, 
arranged  in  seven  degrees  : — 1,  Very  Small ; 2,  Small  ; 3,  Moderate;  4,  Average; 
5,  Full ; 6,  Large  ; 7,  Very  Large.  The  Abnormal  or  Pathological  conditions 
are  indicated  by  the  letters  A,  B,  and  so  forth,  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
case.  R,  signifies  Restrain ; C,  Cultivate.  When  a Centre  is  marked  thus  : 
5-G,  or  6-7,  etc.,  both  paragraphs  may  be  read,  and  a medium  between  the  two 
will  be  appropriate. 

The  sign  + plus,  signifies  about  one-third  of  a degree  more  ; and  — minus, 
one-third  of  a degree  less  than  the  marks  indicate,  thus  giving  virtually  a scale 
of  twenty-one  degrees,  7 being  the  highest  degree  of  a normal  state. 
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Physiological  and  Pathological 

Conditions.  I 

~,~^C  sfrs 

ORGANIC  QUALITY. 

x. — You  are  very  coarse  in  texture,  and  low  in  organization 
and  character. 

2. — You  are  coarse-grained  in  structure,  and  both  vulgar 
and  non-intellectual ; are  uncouth  in  manner,  obstuse  in  mind, 
unfit  for  study,  and  only  qualified  for  manual  labour. 

3.  —Your  mental  manifestations  are  sluggish  and  weak, 
hence  you  are  better  adapted  to  labour  than  to  study.  Should 
avoid  all  alcoholic  liquors,  and  vulgar  associates. 

q. — You  are  simply  fair  in  Organic  Quality  ; plain  in  your 
tastes,  and  practical  in  your  views.  Should  study  to  discipline 
the  intellect ; as  well  as  purify  the  passions. 

5.  —You  have  a medium  degree  of  Organic  Quality,  and  are 
adapted  for  a position  in  which  clearness  of  mental  power, 
combined  with  physical  energy  is  required. 

6. — You  are  fine-grained,  high-toned,  susceptible,  and 
sensitive  ; refined  in  your  tastes,  pleasures,  and  aspirations  ; aie 
able  and  inclined  to  lead  an  excellent  human  life. 

7.  You  are  pre-eminently  fine-grained,  sentimental,  re- 

fined, and  sensitive.  Are  adapted  to  fine  and  light  work,  rather 
than  to  that  which  is  coarse  and  heavy. 


AND  GUIDE  TO  SUCCESS. 
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A. — You  are  organized  on  too  high  a key,  and  are  capable 
of  exquisite  enjoyment  and  intense  suffering.  You  are  inclined 
to  be  over  fastidious. 

To  Restrain. — Live  more  in  the  real,  and  less  in  the  ideal  world.  Endeavour 
in  every  legitimate  way  to  promote  rest  and  physical  ease : eat,  drink,  and  be 
merry,  and  make  the  best  of  life ; try  to  bring  your  mind  to  the  practical  and 
tangible.  Remember  that  all  material  things  were  created  for  a wise  purpose, 
and  consider  that  what  appears  distasteful  to  you  may  be  quite  right  and  good 
and  highly  necessary. 

To  Cultivate. — Avoid  all  forms  of  intemperance,  pork,  over-eating,  rich  pastry, 
especially  late  suppers,  tobacco,  &c, ; be  much  in  the  open  air ; take  plenty  of 
exercise ; bathe  daily,  and  keep  the  body  in  just  as  good  a condition  as  possible  ; 
select  good  and  virtuous  companions,  cultivate  a love  of  the  beautiful  in  nature, 
visit  picture  galleries,  attend  all  means  of  religious  and  mental  culture.  A few 
years’  diligent  culture  will,  in  early  life,  largely  change  this  condition  of  deficient 
Organic  Quality,  often  from  4 to  5,  or  even  6.  This  improvement  depends  much 
upon  the  occupation  followed. 


SIZE  OF  BRAIN. 

1.  — Your  ideas  are  few,  and  very  limited  in  their  range. 

2.  — You  are  incapable  of  managing  a business,  and  need 
the  guidance  of  other  people  in  all  such  matters. 

3.  — You  have  fair  abilities  for  practical  matters,  and  may 
succeed  in  a calling  for  which  you  are  specially  adapted.  Are 
likely,  however,  to  do  better  under  the  guidance  of  others  than 
working  by  yourself. 

4.  — You  have  a good  general  understanding,  and  are 
capable  of  attaining  a good  average  position  in  whatever  sphere 
you  are  fitted  for  by  nature. 

5.  — You  have  a brain  capable  of  much  power  ; with  large 
Objective  Powers , would  be  likely  to  realize  solid  success  in  the 
pursuit  most  suitable  to  your  abilities.  With  Quality  and  Health 
(6),  could  acquire  a good  education. 
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6. — You  have  a brain  large  and  powerful ; with  Quality  and 
Health  (6),  are  capable  of  rising  to  eminence  ; with  large  Objective 
Powers  would  be  likely  to  show  superior  practical  ability  in 
managing  large  undertakings  successfully. 


7. — You  are  naturally  a mental  giant ; with  Quality  (5  or  6), 
and  the  Intellectual  Powers  (6),  would  make  great  progress  in 
learning.  Your  brain  being  large  and  powerful,  you  are  capable 
of  taking  a foremost  place  in  the  ranks  of  intellectual  society. 


To  Restrain. — Is  not  necessary. 

To  Cultivate.—  Give  your  whole  energy  to  some  special  study  or  pursuit ; read 
and  think  as  much  as  possible.  The  brain  can  be  improved  by  exercise,  and  by 
attention  to  the  general  health. 


THE  CEREBRAL  TEMPERAMENT. 

1.  — You  are  almost  without  cerebral  force,  ideas,  or 
thoughts — mentally  idiotic. 

2.  — You  are  slow  of  perception,  poor  in  penetration  and 
judgment;  you  cannot  understand  even  simple  truths. 

3.  — You  are  rather  lacking  in  cerebral  force  and  power;  are 
dull,  and  have  little  or  no  love  for  study  ; are  likely  to  fall  asleep 
over  books,  sermons,  &c. 

4.  — You  have  a fair  share  of  cerebral  power,  if  it  be  called 
by  culture  ; but  are  likely  to  succeed  in  mechanism,  labour,  or 
business,  rather  than  in  a pursuit  that  requires  more  than 
ordinary  mental  acuteness. 

5.  — You  possess  a full  share  of  cerebral  force,  and  are 
naturally  fitted  for  an  occupation  requiring  quickness  of  per- 
ception, combined  with  a good  share  of  mental  acuteness. 

6.  — You  possess  vigorous  cerebral  power;  are  more  inclined 
to  mental  than  animal  pleasures.  You  have  a positive  influence 
over  the  minds  of  others,  and  are  adapted  to  a pursuit  that 
requires  great  mental  penetration  and  acuteness. 


AND  GUIDE  TO  SUCCESS. 
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7. — You  possess  great  cerebral  power  and  force  ; are  rapid 
in  your  mental  operations,  quick  in  your  perceptions,  and  have 
great  penetration,  acuteness,  and  clearness  of  mind. 

To  Restrain. — This  is  unnecessary. 

To  Cultivate. — First  accumulate  a little  library,  so  that  all  spare  time  may  be 
utilised  in  daily  systematic  study.  Second,  read  carefully,  and  think  while  so 
doing  ; commit  to  memory,  and  treasure  up  useful  knowledge,  that  you  may 
have  an  interest  in  retaining  the  same.  Third,  attend  to  all  means  of  literary 
culture,  lectures,  &c. ; seek  the  society  of  the  intellectual  and  refined  ; avoid  gross 
food,  alcohol,  smoking,  and  whatever  is  likely  to  prevent  your  mental 
improvement. 


THE  NERVOUS  CONDITION. 

A.  — You  manufacture  just  sufficient  of  the  nervo-vital  fluids 
to  keep  the  body  and  brain  in  a normal  condition.  Avoid  strong 
tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  alcohol,  excessive  amative  excitement,  as 
all  these  have  a tendency  to  produce  nervous  disorders. 

B.  — You  are  liable  to  suffer  from  hysteria  and  kindred 
nervous  disorders.  Any  excess,  such  as  high  living,  alcoholic 
drinks,  undue  amative  excitement,  would  readily  produced 
nervous  debility. 

C.  — You  are  liable  to  suffer  from  neuralgia;  are  irritable, 
subject  to  extremes,  and  morbid  feelings ; frequently  worry 
your  mind  about  little  things  ; and  are  inclined  to  brood  over 
disappointments. 

To  Restrain. — First  of  all,  ascertain  the  cause  of  your  nervous  condition.  If 
over-work  is  the  cause,  then  take  more  rest,  and  sleep  not  less  than  nine  hours 
out  of  every  twenty-four.  Take  an  abundance  of  out-door  exercise,  but  be  care- 
ful not  to  tire  yourself  with  violent  exertion,  Avoid  worry  and  anxiety;  and  if 
in  the  habit  of  using  alcoholic  liquors,  tobacco,  or  strong  tea  and  coffee,  abandon 
them  all  ; rectify  your  mode  of  living,  and  eat  only  plain  nourishing  food  that 
will  easily  digest.  In  short,  remove  every  influence  causing  this  diseased 
condition  of  your  nerves. 

To  Cultivate. — Is  not  necessary. 
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THE  MUSCULAR  TEMPERAMENT. 

1.  — You  possess  very  little  muscular  energy. 

2.  — You  are  very  deficient  in  muscular  power  and  physical 
strength  ; are  lacking  in  stamina,  and  dislike  exertion. 

3.  — You  need  more  muscular  exercise  than  you  like  to  take  ; 
are  deficient  in  endurance,  and  prefer  sitting  to  moving. 

4.  — You  have  fair  muscular  energy,  but  more  would  be 
better  ; can  work  hard  sometimes,  and  are  then  liable  to  over- 
strain yourself.  You  are  not  particularly  fond  of  severe  exertion. 

5.  — You  possess  a good  muscular  constitution  ; are  physic- 
ally efficient,  vigorous  in  purpose,  and  are  not  afraid  of  work, 
but  rather  enjoy  it.  Your  abilities  fit  you  for  an  active  life. 

6.  — You  have  a tough  and  wiry  constitution  ; can  endure 
great  physical  exertion,  and  should  make  a decided  mark  in 
the  world.  If  your  abilities  are  wisely  directed,  you  are  capable 
of  great  things. 

7.  — You  are  endowed  with  great  muscular  energy,  and 
capacity  for  prolonged  exertion  of  bod}?  and  mind.  In  character 
you  are  efficient,  and  are  adapted  for  active  work  and  to  such 
enterprises  as  require  great  physical  strength. 

To  Restrain.- — Use  your  brain  more,  and  your  muscles  less. 

To  Cultivate.  — Be  up  and  doing;  give  much  attention  to  those  physical 
exercises  most  agreeable,  but  do  not  exhaust  your  small  stock  of  energy  by  going 
too  far.  Walking  is  excellent  exercise,  and  a full  share  of  it  is  essential  to  good 
health.  The  bones  and  muscles  of  the  hand  increase  with  exercise  as  is  shown 
in  the  hands  of  labourers,  &c.  The  same  is  true  of  other  parts  of  the  human 
frame  ; the  bones  grow  or  decrease  as  cultivated  or  neglected.  Another  requisite 
is  to  attend  to  the  right  kind  of  diet.  A course  vegetable  and  farinaceous  dietary 
is  the  most  suitable  for  this  particular  purpose. 


THE  BILIOUS  CONDITION. 

A. — You  are  rather  liable  to  torpidity  of  the  liver;  still, 
by  strict  attention  to  diet  and  drink,  you  may  ward  oft  bilious- 
ness and  kindred  complaints. 


AND  GUIDE  TO  SUCCESS. 
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B. — You  are  pre-disposed  to  bilious  affections,  and  you 
■create  too  much  bile.  Eating  rich  and  greasy  food  is  injurious 
to  your  condition  of  body,  and  tends  to  produce  headache, 
jaundice,  &c. 

C.  — Your  system  produces  too  much  bile,  which  is  not 
expelled  from  it  so  freely  as  could  be  desired  ; therefore  your 
liver  is  apt  to  become  torpid,  sometimes  producing  (if  not 
corrected)  headache,  jaundice,  &c. 

To  Restrain. — It  is  in  the  spring  time  of  the  year  that  people  suffer  most  from 
biliousness.  Persons  with  this  temperament  predominant  are  inclined  to 
•overwork  the  liver,  which  fails  to  supply  equal  proportions  of  nature’s  different 
■elements  in  the  stomach;  therefore,  the  food  taken  is  not  assimilated — con- 
sequently the  blood  becomes  too  poor  to  maintain  strength  of  body  and  brain. 
Vigorous  out-door  exercise  is  essential  to  a healthy  action  of  the  liver.  Drink 
freely  of  boiled  water  (not  hot)  on  rising.  This  will  help  to  pass  the  bile  from 
the  system.  Avoid  high  living,  also  rich  and  greasy  foods.  Fruits  and  vegetables 
may  be  eaten  in  hot  weather  with  great  advantage,  especially  tomatoes. 

To  Cultivate. — Is  not  necessary. 


THE  RESPIRATIVE  TEMPERAMENT. 

1.— You  have  but  little  lung  action  ; are  just  alive  ; possess 
■scarcely  enough  breathing  power  to  keep  the  fire  of  life  burning, 

2: — You  are  strongly  pre-disposed  to  consumption  ; but  may 
greatly  improve  your  breathing  power,  and  general  health  by 
proper  physical  culture. 

3-  — You  are  liable  to  colds  which  have  a tendency  to  settle 
on  the  lungs,  and  should  be  broken  up  at  once,  or  they  may 
induce  consumption.  You  should  expand  your  breathing 
powers  by  vigorous  exercise. 

4-  — Your  breathing  powers  are  only  fair;  you  have  but  a 
moderate  share  of  warmth,  and  will  be  able  to  keep  hands  and 
feet  warm  only  by  proper  exercise.  You  should  keep  the  mouth 
closed,  and  breathe  through  the  nostrils. 

5-  — You  have,  good  breathing  capacity  generally,  though 
not  always  so  ; are  a little  above  the  medium  in  these  respects. 
You  are  neither  pale  nor  flushed,  but  liable  to  colds. 
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6.  — You  have  vigorous  breathing  powers,  are  capable  of 
resisting  cold,  and  of  maintaining  a uniform  heat  thoroughout 
the  body  ; you  feel  animated  in  all  your  powers, — physical  and 
mental. 

7.  — You  have  excellent  breathing  powers,  your  respiratory 
organs  are  admirably  developed,  and  are  capable  of  performing 
efficiently  the  process  of  breathing ; you  rarely  catch  colds,  and 
cast  them  off  readily. 

To  Restrain.— Is  unnecessary 

To  Cultivate.— First  you  need  to  breathe  deeply  and  rapidly,  that  is,  draw 
long  and  full  breaths ; fill  your  lungs  at  every  inspiration,  and  empty  them 
thoroughly  at  every  expiration  ; often  try  how  many  deep  and  fnll  breaths  you 
can  take  ; be  much  in  the  open  air,  take  long  walks  when  the  weather  is  suitable, 
dress  loosely,  move  the  abdomen,  as  well  as  heave  the  chest  in  breathing ; have 
your  rooms  well  ventilated- sleeping  apartments  especially. 


THE  VASCULAR  TEMPERAMENT. 

I> You  are  cold,  and  more  dead  than  alive;  are  very 

subject  to  headache  and  palpitation  of  the  heait. 

2> Your  vascular  functions  are  weak  and  languid.  You 

are  greatly  affected  by  changes  of  the  weather,  and  suffer 
from  chilliness  even  in  summer  ; are  subject  to  headache  and 

brain  fever. 

^ You  have  only  a moderate  development  of  the  vascular 

temperament;  your  circulation  is  poor,  and  you  are  very 
susceptible  to  variations  of  temperature— overcome  by  hot 
weather,  and  chilled  by  cold. 

4> You  have  a medium  vascular  temperament,  and  a fair 

circulation,  but  often  feel  chilly ; are  subject  to  cold  hands  and  [ 
feet,  and  palpitation  of  the  heart  from  extra  exertion. 

5.— You  have  a healthy  circulation  generally,  but  need 
bodily  exercise  to  keep  hands  and  feet  warm  in  cold  weather  ; 
otherwise  you  will  be  liable  to  suffer  from  cold  feet. 
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6. — You  have  a rich  flow  of  arterial  blood,  and  a vigorous 
circulation  ; can  withstand  heat  and  cold  well ; as  a rule,  have 
warm  hands  and  feet,  and  suffer  but  little  from  cold  weather. 

7- — You  possess  a large  quantity  of  arterial  blood  ; have  an 
excellent  circulation,  steady  pulse,  perspire  freely,  and  generally 
have  warm  hands  and  feet ; can  withstand  great  heat  and  cold, 
and  are  not  liable  to  sickness. 

To  Restrain . — This  is  rarely  necessary;  a healthy  circulation  cannot  be 
too  great. 

To  Cultivate. — Take  plenty  of  brisk  out-door  exercise,  and  never  retire  to  bed 
with  cold  hands  or  feet.  Before  going  to  bed  immerse  the  feet  in  water  as  hot  as 
■can  be  borne  for  ten  minutes,  then  dip  them  into  cold  water  quickly,  and  out 
again,  rub  them  briskly,  and  heat  by  the  fire  till  warm  ; you  will  find  this  of 
great  service.  Do  not  chill  the  blood  by  heavy  cold  baths ; a towel  or  sponge 
bath  will  aid  and  improve  the  circulation.  The  feet  must  be  kept  warm  by 
sufficient  covering — thick  stockings  and  good  boots  or  shoes  ; the  clothing  must  be 
ample— woollen  is  the  most  suitable. 


THE  PLETHORIC  CONDITION. 

A.  \ our  blood  is  not  clogged  with  much  waste  material, 
thus,  on  the  whole,  it  circulates  fairly  well.  With  proper 
attention  to  diet,  &c. , you  will  be  able  to  ward  off  conjestion 
and  kindred  disorders. 

B.  You  manufacture  blood  faster  than  you  expend  it. 
\our  blood  is  choked  with  waste  material,  and  is  too  thick  to 
circulate  properly  through  the  system.  You  are  liable  to 
conjestion,  &c. 

C-  Y our  blood  is  too  thick  to  be  healthy.  You  are  inclined 
to  make  blood  too  fast;  thus,  unless  very  careful  in  diet,  &c., 
are  liable  to  conjestion  and  kindred  disorders. 

To  Restrain.— First,  you  should  avoid  tea  and  cocoa  ; the  latter  is  too  feeding, 
-while  the  former  prevents  the  natural  process  of  decay  in  the  tissues,  thus 
■allowing  the  accumulation  of  waste  material  in  the  system.  In  due  course  it 
produces  disease.  A moderate  use  of  white  meats  is  permissible,  but  all  red  flesh 
should  be  strictly  avoided.  A large  amount  of  fruit,  as  part  of  your  meals,  should 

•be  eaten.  A little  lemon  juice  taken,  in  a little  boiled  water  (not  hot)  after  meals 
•is  excellent. 

'lb  Cultivate. — This  is  unnecessary. 
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THE  NUTRITIVE  TEMPERAMENT. 

1.  — Your  nutritive  organs  are  so  weak  that  eating  is  devoid 
of  all  pleasure.  Life  is  a burden  to  you,  because  everything 
eaten  gives  pain. 

2.  — Your  nutritive  organs  are  sadly  disordered  ; you  cannot 
digest  your  food  without  great  pain,  and  nearly  all  kinds  of  food 
disagree  with  you. 

3.  — You  have  weak  digestive  organs,  and  are  pre-disposed 
to  dyspepsia ; sleep  poorly,  and  feel  tired  in  the  morning  ; have 
either  a longing,  hankering,  dainty,  or  dormant  appetite. 

4.  — You  have  only  fair  nutritive  organs  ; can  digest  and 
assimilate  average  meals  of  plain  food,  but  need  to  be  careful 
not  to  impair  the  stomach  by  a wrong  form  of  diet,  or  by  the 
use  of  strong  tea,  coffee,  and  alcoholic  stimulants. 

5.  — You  have  good  nutritive  organs,  but  not  the  best,  and 
unless  you  are  careful  in  diet,  will  be  liable  now  and  then  to- 
attacks  of  dyspepsia  (indigestion). 

6. — Your  digestive  and  assimilative  organs  are  in  excellent 
condition  ; and  your  relish  for  food  is  very  good.  The  food  you 
eat  nourishes  your  body  and  brain  to  perfection. 

7.  — Your  nutritive  organs  are  about  perfect : you  thoroughly 
assimilate  and  enjoy  what  is  eaten.  Can  eat  with  impunity  any 

sort  of  food  suitable  to  be  received  by  the  human  stomach. 

■ 

To  Restrain . — This  is  not  necessary. 

To  Cultivate. — Follow  Nature  ; avoid  eating  from  mere  habit ; never  eat  till 
you  are  hungry,  and  can  enjoy  your  food.  Do  not  eat  under  the  delusion  that  it 
gives  you  strength  whether  you  are  hungry  or  not.  If  you  have  no  relish  for 
food  at  meal  time,  wait  till  the  next  meal.  Eat  leisurely  that  which  refreshes, 
you  the  most;  a mixed  diet  is  undoubtedly  the  best;  if  any  special  food  is  craved 
for  let  it  be  taken  moderately.  Avoid  patent  pills  and  quack  medicines— which  : 
give  temporary  relief  and  future  suffering— cold  dishes  of  all  kinds,  boiled 
puddings  saturated  with  water,  under-cooked  potatoes,  cabbages,  all  excess  of 
slops,  and  badly-cooked  food  of  every  description.  Especially  avoid  condiments, 
wines,  spirits,  malt  liquors,  strong  tea,  and  coffee.  Dyspepsia  is  often  brought 
on  by  eating  too  fast  and  too  much,  as  the  food  ferments  instead  . of  being 

digested. 

Read  The  Hygienic  Physician,  it  deals  fully  with  the  cause  and  the  cure  of  Dyspepsia. 
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THE  LYMPHATIC  CONDITION. 

A.  — You  may  enjoy  out-of-door  exercise  and  physical  action, 
hut  not  hard  work  or  protracted  effort.  You  should  avoid  all 
■excesses  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  practice  a little  fasting  at 
times. 

B.  — You  are  too  fleshy  and  fond  of  physical  ease,  con- 
sequently you  are  liable  to  congestion,  inflamation,  and  kindred 
disorders.  You  need  to  keep  both  body  and  mind  actively 
engaged,  and  a spare  diet  will  be  good  for  you. 

C.  — You  are  too  fond  of  rich  food,  and  hi gh  living  ; often 
■eat  more  than  agrees  with  ) our  stomach.  Should  avoid  fat 
meat  and  gravies. 

To  Restrain. — Exercise  freely  in  the  open  air,  and  avoid  all  kinds  of  rich  food, 
fat  meats,  gravies,  pastry,  butter,  and  live  on  a plain  and  simple  diet.  Don’t 
indulge  in  too  much  sleep  ; work  hard,  and  bathe  daily,  so  as  to  keep  the  skin 
clean  and  active,  this  being  requisite  for  the  performance  of  its  duty. 


THE  EXCRETIVE  TEMPERAMENT. 

1. — Your  excretive  organs  are  very  weak,  hence,  your 
system  is  somewhat  clogged  with  worn-out  matter. 

2.  -Your  excretive  organs  are  sadly  deficient,  and  you  are 
very  liable  to  constipation.  You  should  give  special  attention 
to  your  diet,  and  so  remove,  by  natural  means,  its  main  cause. 

3. — You  have  weak  excretive  organs,  and  are  pre-disposed 
to  constipation  and  skin  disorders  ; are  dull  in  mind  and  weary 
in  body  most  of  the  time. 

4.  — You  have  only  fair  excretive  organs  ; the  waste  material 
is  expelled  from  your  system  fairly  well,  but  you  are  somewhat 

■liable  to  constipation. 

5.  — Your  excretive  organs,  as  a rule,  efficiently  accomplish 
their  object ; you  are,  however,  occasionally  liable  to  attacks  of 
constipation.  With  a proper  diet,  you  should  have  little  or  no 
difficulty  in  this  respect. 
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6.  — Your  excretive  organs  are  in  a vigorous  condition  ; 
hence,  they  perform  the  function  of  separating  the  refuse 
matter  from  the  blood — in  the  form  of  perspiration  and  other- 
wise— almost  to  perfection. 

7.  — Your  excretive  organs  are  remarkably  healthy  and 
vigorous  ; the  process  of  secreting  and  expelling  the  waste 
matter  from  your  system  is  effected  perfectly. 

To  Restrain. — Is  not  necessary. 

To  Cultivate. — The  bowels  should  receive  daily  attention.  Should  constipa- 
tion occur,  the  cause  should  be  at  once  ascertained  and  removed.  A wisely 
selected  and  well  regulated  diet  will,  as  a rule,  insure  a proper  performance  of 
the  excretory  functions.  When  this  fails,  an  injection  of  pure  tepid  water  will 
generally  effect  a cure.  Purgative  quack  medicines — which,  in  the  end,  have  a 
tendency  to  increase  the  very  difficulty  they  are  intended  to  remedy — should  be 
carefully  avoided. 


THE  SENSATIVE  TEMPERAMENT. 

1.  — You  seem  to  be  half  asleep  most  of  the  day  ; are  dull 
and  slow  in  receiving  impressions. 

2.  — You  are  very  slow  to  perceive  and  feel  external 
influences,  or  take  on  impressions,  other  than  through  the  senses. 

3.  — You  can  be  cool  and  calm  when  most  people  are 
excited  ; are  not  easily  thrown  off  your  balance  by  external 
influences. 

4.  — You  are  fairly  sensitive  to  outside  influences,  but  are 
not  unduly  swayed  by  them  ; you  take  on  impressions  mainly 
through  the  senses. 

5.  — Your  sensative  nerves  are  acute,  and  sensitive  to 
external  causes.  You  are  rather  easily  aroused,  but,  as  a rule, 
are  not  carried  away  by  mere  impressions  ; occasionally,  how- 
ever, you  are  influenced  by  coming  events. 

6.  — You  are  keenly  susceptible  to  outward  influences,  and 
readily  take  on  impressions  through  the  sensative  nerves  ; are 
frequently  annoyed  by  trifles.  You  sometimes  feel  somewhat 
conscious  of  coming  events. 
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7. — Your  sensative  nerves  are  remarkably  acute  and 
sensitive  ; you  have  much  good  feeling,  yet  are  quick  tempered, 
and  easily  annoyed  by  trifles.  At  times  you  feel  strangely 
conscious  that  certain  things  are  likely  to  come  to  pass. 

To  Restrain. — Is  seldom  necessary. 

To  Cultivate.  — Attend  lectures,  political  meetings,  and  debating  classes; 
endeavour  to  feel  interested  in  things  around  you.  In  short,  cultivate  earnest- 
ness of  purpose. 


THE  EXCITIC  CONDITION. 

A.  — You  are  sufficiently  sensitive  to  exciting  causes,  and 
rather  easily  roused,  but  are  not  carried  away  by  excitement. 

B.  — You  are  too  excitable  and  impulsive ; are  quick 
tempered,  and  apt  to  magnify  everything,  whether  good  or  bad. 

C.  — You  are  excitable  in  the  extreme ; have  intense 
feelings,  ardent  desires,  most  acute  susceptibilities  ; at  one  time 
you  are  greatly  exalted,  at  another  correspondingly  depressed. 

To  Restrain  — You  should  avoid  all  false  excitements,  alcholic  drinks,  tea, 
coffee,  tobacco,  drugs  ; and  cultivate  a calm,  quiet,  easy  frame  of  mind.  Eat 
freely  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  sleep  as  much  as  nature  seems  to  demand. 
In  this  age  of  high  pressure  and  express  speed,  we  are  liable  to  develop  this 
condition  to  an  abnormal  extent,  which  proves  injurious  to  both  body  and  mind; 
too  much  excitement  prematurely  exhausts  the  vital  powers. 

To  Cultivate. — Is  not  necessary. 


PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  HEALTH. 

1.  —You  have  very  poor  health;  have  scarcely  sufficient 
life  to  keep  body  and  mind  together. 

2.  — You  are  incapable  of  any  protracted  exertion,  and  must 
either  restore  your  health,  or  give  up  and  enjoy  but  little 
in  this  life. 

3.  — You  are  liable  to  break  down  under  merely  average 
pressure  ; are  often  ailing,  and  feel  tired  and  good  for  nothing 
most  of  the  time. 
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4-  — You  have  fair  health,  if  well  cared  for,  but  are  liable  to- 
ailments  ; consequently  you  must  live  regularly,  and  pay  strict 
attention  to  the  laws  of  health. 

5-  — You  have  a good  full  share  of  life-force,  vigour,  and 
vital  stamina  ; can  endure  a great  deal,  but  must  not  go  too- 
far  ; have  no  life-force  to  waste  foolishly. 

6. — Y ou  have  excellent  health,  and  can  work  vigorously; 
you  enjoy  both  physical  and  mental  action,  therefore  find  work 
and  study  alike  easy  and  pleasant. 

7- — You  have  a sound  constitution  ; are  strong,  and  full  of 
life,  buoyancy  and  light-heartedness.  You  thoroughly  enjoy 
life,  and  rarely  have  an  ache  or  pain. 

To  Restrain.— Is  not  necessary.  Health  cannot  be  too  good. 

To  Cultivate. — First  find  out  what  causes  your  disease  or  debility.  If  heart, 
lungs,  muscles,  stomach,  etc.,  are  marked  low,  apply  special  culture  to  the  weak 
organs.  This  is  most  important.  Follow  strictly  the  dictates  of  nature.  A 
proper  diet  is  indispensable.  Avoid  spirituous  liquors,  chewing  tobacco, 
smoking,  late  hours,  etc.  Read  “ The  Hygienic  Physician.” 


Section  I. 

THE  FACULTIES  OF  SELF-PRESERVATION. 


‘‘Yea,  all  that  a man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life.” — Job  ii,  4. 

(i)  VITATIVENESS. 

1.  — You  are  tired  of  life,  and  have  a desire  for  death  ; if 
you  value  life  at  all,  it  is  for  other  causes  than  love  of  mere 
existence. 

2. — You  are  sadly  deficient  in  this  faculty  ; have  but  little 
power  to  resist  disease  or  death  ; if  ill  would,  perhaps,  wish  ta 
die. 

3.  — You  have  little  regard  for  existence  for  its  own  sake  7 
with  blighted  affections,  death  would  be  a happy  messenger. 

4.  — You  cling  to  life  with  a fair  degree  of  spirit,  but  not 
with  any  great  fondness  ; your  power  to  resist  disease  is  by  no- 
means strong. 
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3 You  enjoy  life,  and  cleave  to  it  with  much  tenacity  ; 

you  appreciate  life  for  the  pleasures  that  it  affords. 

g, You  cling  to  life  with  great  spirit ; have  strong  power 

to  resist  disease  ; shudder  at  the  thought  of  being  dead,  and 
(apart  from  accidents)  are  likely  to  live  out  your  time  on  earth. 

j' You  have  a strong  hold  upon  life ; are  naturally 

inclined  to  struggle  against  disease  and  death  with  great 
spirit ; you  shiver  at  the  thought  of  death,  and  will  not  give  up 
to  die  till  the  last. 

Abnormal  Condition. 

A.  You  experience  a great  dread  of  death,  and  fear  of 

annihilation. 

B.  — You  have  the  greatest  fear  of  death,  the  apprehension 
of  which  disturbs  your  enjoyment  of  life. 

To  Restrain. — Think  of  death  as  something  natural  ; cultivate  a higher 
spiritual  feeling,  and  have  faith  in  a nobler  and  better  state  of  existence. 

To  Cultivate  — Try  to  appreciate  the  value  of  life  and  its  pleasures.  Regard 
yourself  as  a responsible  living  being,  whose  duty  it  is  to  achieve  something 
noble  and  worthy  in  life. 


Circumstances. — “ He  is  happy  whose  circumstances  suit  his  temper ; but 
he  is  more  excellent  who  can  suit  his  temper  to  any  circumstances.”— Hume. 

(2)  ACTIVENESS  (DESTRUCTIVENESS). 

1.  — You  are  sadly  lacking  in  activeness  and  force  of 
character  ; are  inclined  to  be  lazy. 

2.  — You  are  unable  to  till  any  position  requiring  great 
industry  and  activity  of  mind  ; you  have  a tendency  to  be 
sluggish  and  inert. 

3.  — You  are  deficient  in  activeness,  and  not  disposed  to 
“kill  yourself  to  keep  yourself”;  can  talk  better  than  work. 
Should  cultivate  a love  of  motion  and  industry. 

4.  — You  have  a fair  share  of  activeness,  yet  lack  that 
indefatigability  which  removes  great  obstacles  from  the  path  of 
human  progress ; you  may  be  passionate  at  times,  but  will 
threaten  more  than  you  are  likely  to  execute. 
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5- — You  have  a full  share  of  activeness  and  force  of 
character ; are  industrious,  and  generally  peaceful  until 
thoroughly  aroused,  then  you  are  rather  quick  tempered,  and 
somewhat  harsh  in  expression.  Exercise  gives  you  pleasure. 

6.— You  are  diligent  and  industrious  ; like  to  be  up  and 
doing  ; exercise  and  motion  afford  you  real  pleasure.  You  are 
active  and  disposed  to  try  and  remove  whatever  impedes  your 
progress  ; can  be  very  indignant  when  annoyed.  You  cannot 
tolerate  lazy  people. 

7- — You  are  most  assiduous  and  indefatigable  and  liable  to 
overwork  yourself ; have  great  activity  of  mind  and  force  of 
character,  with  a desire  to  clinch  matters  and  get  things 
pending  out  of  the  way  ; are  inclined  to  drive  too  hard,  and  to 
work  at  high  pressure. 


Abnormal  Condition. 

A.  — You  are  exceedingly  repulsive,  and  revengeful  ; when 
angry  you  are  inclined  to  be  very  bitter  in  feeling,  and  harsh  in 
your  actions. 

B.  — You  have  a tendency  to  be  cruel  and  sarcastic  when 
angry  ; are  given  to  acts  of  violence  and  brutality. 

To  Restrain. — Never  tolerate  a harsh  spirit ; be  mild  and  forgiving ; avoid 
teasing  children  and  scourging  animals ; never  cherish  revengeful  thoughts  dr 
desires. 

To  Cultivate. — Never  allow  an  obstacle  to  turn  you  aside  whenever  you  are 
convinced  that  your  cause  is  a just  one,  but  by  good  judgment  and  invincible 
resolution,  gain  force  of  character,  by  going  on  from  one  conquering  to  conquer. 
Remember  that  an  idle  brain  is  a workshop  for  the  development  of  evil. 


“ One  believeth  that  he  may  eat  all  things  ; and  one  who  is  weak  eateth 
herbs.” — Rom.  xiv.,  2. 

(3)  ALIMENTIVENESS. 

1.  — You  have  a very  poor  appetite. 

2.  — Your  appetite  for  any  kind  of  food  is  defective. 
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3.  — You  are  inclined  to  be  dainty,  and  to  pamper  your 
appetite  with  delicacies,  &c. 

4.  — You  have  a fair  relish  for  food  and  with  a suitable  diet, 
your  appetite  is  likely  to  remain  tolerably  healthy  ; are  disposed 
to  be  rather  particular  and  fond  of  dainties. 

5.  — You  have  a good  zest  for  food  and,  with  a healthy 
stomach,  will  enjoy  what  you  eat ; have  favourable  control  over 
your  appetite,  and  rarely  over-eat ; are  disposed  to  eat  to  live. 

6.  — You  have  an  excellent  relish  for  food  ; your  meals  have 
a very  high  place  in  your  thoughts  ; you  are  inclined  to  over-eat 
rather  than  eat  too  little. 

7.  — You  have  a keen  and  hearty  relish  for  the  pleasures  of 
the  table  ; you  seem  to  crave  more  food  than  nature  requires, 
and  are  frequently  liable  to  eat  and  drink  too  much. 

Abnormal  Condition. 

A.  — Eating  and  drinking  are  your  chief  attractions;  you 
seem  to  “live  to  eat.” 

B.  — You  have  a strong  tendency  to  gluttony  and  intem- 
perance. 

To  Restrain. — Do  not  devour  so  much  food  ; try  to  enjoy,  and  eat  leisurely, 
what  you  take.  Remember  that  by  eating  too  much — and  too  fast — you  are 
liable  to  suffer  and  injure  yourself.  Avoid  rich  food,  and  all  fermented  or 
spirituous  liquors. 

To  Cultivate. — Live  on  a mixed  diet ; never  over-eat ; get  what  you  think 
you  can  relish  best,  and  make  it  to  your  own  taste,  as  near  as  possible.  Eat  as 
leisurely  as  circumstances  will  permit ; endeavour  to  make  your  table  attractive, 
and  then  sit  down  with  an  appetite,  resolved — to  enjoy  your  food. 


(4)  ACQUISITIVENESS. 

1.  — You  are  sadly  deficient  in  this  faculty ; are  extravagant 
and  wasteful. 

2.  — You  are  lacking  in  economy;  spend  money  as  fast  as 
you  receive  it,  and  are  likely  to  live  beyond  your  means. 

3.  — You  find  it  easier  to  make  money  than  to  keep  it,  and 
care  but  little  for  property  on  its  own  account ; are  apt  to  be 
rather  wasteful. 
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3* — You  find  it  easier  to  make  money  than  to  keep  it,  and 
care  but  little  for  property  on  its  own  account ; are  apt  to  be 
rather  wasteful. 

4-  — You  value  property  as  a means,  not  as  an  end;  are 
liable  to  spend  money  about  as  fast  as  you  can  earn  it.  You 
should  cultivate  economy. 

5-  — You  are  likely  to  take  good  care  of,  and  to  value 
property  for  its  uses;  are  neither  avaricious  nor  miserly;  are 
inclined  to  economize,  yet  will  supply  your  wants. 

6.  — You  have  a strong  desire  to  acquire  both  knowledge 
and  possessions;  like  to  turn  everything  to  good  account,  and 
allow  nothing  to  be  wasted  ; are  inclined  to  buy  at  the  lowest 
and  sell  at  the  highest  price. 

7 .  — You  are  most  eager  after  wealth  ; are  close  in  making 
bargains;  inclined  to  economize  too  much,  to  run  things  down 
in  buying,  and  over-praise  things  for  sale. 

A bnormal  Condition. 

A.  — You  are  too  zealous  after  riches;  are  apt  to  forego 
most  of  life’s  enjoyments  to  acquire  wealth. 

B.  — You  are  avaricious,  covetous,  miserly  and  grasping. 

To  Restrain. — In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  real  object  of 
existence  ; true  happiness  is  not  achieved  by  accumulating  wealth  ; the  highest 
pleasure  is  realised  by  a judicious  and  liberal  use  of  all  that  we  have.  Think 
less  of  your  money,  and  attend  more  to  the  other  ends  of  life  ; also  be  more 
generous. 

To  Cultivate. — Engage  in  some  business,  or  whatever  you  are  adapted  to,  and 
be  determined  to  save  a little — say,  once  a fortnight,  and  let  it  remain  ; don't 
touch  it,  except  in  real  need  ; keep  a strict  account  of  expenditure,  and  balance 
your  accounts  often.  In  short — save  the  littles,  and  provide  for  sickness  and 
old  age. 

Section  11. 

THE  SOCIAL  AND  DOMESTIC  FACULTIES. 

“ They  do  not  love  that  do  not  show  their  love.” — Shakespeare. 

(5)  GENERATIVENESS  (AMATIVENESS). 

i. — You  are  almost  destitute  of  love  for  the  other  sex,  and 
should  never  marry. 
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2.  - You  are  very  cold  and  indifferent  towards  the  opposite 
sex,  and  almost  devoid  of  natural  affection. 

3.  — You  are  rather  apathetic  and  insensible  to  the  charms 
■of  the  opposite  sex  ; your  attachment  will  be  more  influenced 
by  their  mental  excellences  than  personal  charms. 

4.  — You  have  a good  degree  of  love,  but  are  not  very 
ardent  in  feeling,  and  would  seem  to  have  only  a fair  share  of 
endearment  for  the  other  sex.  With  Con  jug  a lne*s  and  Friendli- 
ness (6),  could  enjoy  the  marriage  relation  well,  but  will  need  a 
loving  companion  to  call  out  your  love. 

5.  — You  are  capable  of  strong  love  towards  the  opposite 
sex,  and  have  much  tenderness  and  devotedness.  You  can 
love  warmly  and  devoutly,  but  not  passionately.  With 
Conjugalness  and  Friendliness  (6),  are  capable  of  much  intensity 
and  purity  of  love,  and  will  make  a warm-hearted  companion. 

6.  — You  possess  strong  and  pure  love  for  the  other  sex  ; 
rightly  directed,  this  will  give  charm  to  your  manner,  and 
vigour  to  your  thoughts.  You  have  the  spirit,  form,  and 
carriage  of  a true  man  or  woman  in  a high  degree ; are 
eminently  full  of  love,  and  strongly  attracted  by  the  other  sex  ; 
will  easily  win  their  affectionate  regards  ; admire  their  beauty 
and  excellences,  magnify  their  charms,  and  easily  kindle  their 
love. 

7.  — You  are  almost  inclined  to  worship  the  opposite  sex  ; 
you  treat  them  with  the  utmost  consideration  ; desire  to  love 
and  be  loved  ; have  the  true  spirit  and  tone  of  the  male,  or 
female,  in  a conspicuous  degree  ; and  are  attracted  by  the  other 
sex  in  conversation.  With  Conjugalness  (6),  you  wish  to 
become  perfectly  united  to  the  one  beloved. 

A bn  orma  l Con dition. 

A.  — You  are  too  much  influenced  by  this  passion  ; your 
love  for  the  opposite  sex  is  of  a gross  and  licentious  character. 

B.  — You  are  licentious  in  the  extreme. 

4- 

To  Restrain. — This  faculty  seldom  needs  restraining,  as  no  one  can  be  too 
gallant  toward  the  other  sex,  especially  when  this  power  is  controlled  by  the 
Superior  Faculties.  The  perverted  exercise  of  this  power  is  occasionally  mistaken 
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for  its  excessive  development ; therefore,  when  marked  “ Restrain,"  you  should 
direct  this  love  faculty  more  to  the  mental  than  physical  qualities  of  the  other 
sex  ; admire  and  love  them  more  for  their  minds  than  personal  attractions* 
“ Seek  the  society  of  the  virtuous  and  intellectual."  Avoid  the  society  of  the 
vulgar. 

To  Cultivate. — Go  more  into  the  society  of  the  other  sex,  and  endeavour  to  be 
as  warm-hearted  as  possible  ; observe  and  appreciate  their  excellences,  and  over- 
look their  faults.  By  so  doing  you  will  be  loved  more  by  them.  If  not  married,, 
contemplate  its  pleasures,  and  prepare  to  enjoy  them. 


“ More  hearts  pine  away  in  secret  anguish  for  the  want  of  kindness  from 

those  who  should  be  their  comforters  than  for  any  other  calamity  in  life.” — 

Da.  Young. 

(6)  CONJUGALNESS  (CONJUGALITY). 

1.  — You  manifest  little  or  no  conjugal  affection  ; are  fickle 
and  inconstant. 

2.  — You  are  sadly  deficient  in  conjugal  love.  You  are  not 
disposed  to  marry.  Your  love,  is  as  changeable  as  the  wind. 

3.  — You  can  form  one  attachment  after  another ; may  be 
true  as  a husband  or  wife,  but  are  not  so  as  a lover ; are  fickle 
and  liable  to  be  led  astray  by  every  new  face. 

4.  — You  are  disposed  to  love  but  one  for  life,  but  could 
easily  change  the  object  of  your  affections  and  not  fret  much 
over  it.  Should  cultivate  this  faculty. 

5.  — You  are  capable  of  loving  cordially  and  faithfully  a 
person  of  the  opposite  sex,  and  desire  a married  rather  than  a 
single  life.  If  love  be  interrupted,  however,  you  could  change 
and  love  another  person  well,  that  is,  if  the  object  were  suitable. 

6.  — You  have  a strong  desire  for  a conjugal  mate,  and 
would  be  made  very  unhappy  by  a love  disappointment ; will  be 
perfectly  satisfied  with  one  lover  or  mate,  if  suitable.  If 
happily  married,  will  be  faithful  in  wedlock. 

7.  — You  desire  to  concentrate  your  whole  affections  upon 
one  object,  who  will  be  to  you  all  that  is  lovely  and  good,  the 
faults  of  whom  you  will  ever  be  ready  to  overlook  and  conceal. 
If  wedded  in  the  right  spirit  to  a suitable  partner,  you  will  be 
true  and  faithful  to  the  marriage  bond. 
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A bnormal  Condition. 

A.  — You  are  inclined  to  be  jealous  of  the  object  of  your 
affection. 

B. — Your  love  is  too  intense  and  exclusive,  and  you  are 
very  jealous  toward  love  rivals. 

To  Restrain . — Try  to  admire  and  appreciate  the  excellences  of  others,  and 
remember  that  there  are  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  were  caught.  If  you 
have  been  disappointed  in  a first  love,  do  not  brood  over  your  bereavement ; but, 
endeavour  to  find  a suitable  object  on  whom  to  bestow  your  affection. 

To  Cultivate.—  Do  not  let  new  faces  change  your  love.  Endeavour  to  love 
faithfully  and  permanently  someone  who  is  adapted  to  you  by  nature — physically 
and  mentally, — and  be  much  in  the  company  of  the  one  beloved  ; if  away  from 
that  one,  often  write  suitable  and  agreeable  letters. 


“Can  a woman  forget  her  sucking  child?” — Isa.  xlix.,  15. 

(7)  PARENTALNESS  (PARENTAL  LOVE). 

1.  — You  are  very  deficient  in  this  faculty  ; manifest  little  or 
no  love  for  children,  indeed  are  apt  to  hate  them. 

2.  — You  have  but  little  affection  for  your  own  children  (if 
you  have  any),  and  less  for  those  of  others  ; are  not  qualified  to 
take  charge  of  them. 

3.  — You  are  rather  indifferent  toward  your  own  children 
{if  you  have  any) ; are  apt  to  consider  them  in  the  way ; may 
neglect  and  injure  them  by  your  indifference  to  their  needs. 

4.  — You  are  rather  fond  of  your  own  children,  but  your 
affection  for  and  treatment  of  them  are  much  influenced  by 
your  general  disposition  ; you  will  like  them  better  as  they  grow 
up  to  manhood  or  womanhood. 

5.  — As  a parent  you  would  love  your  own  children,  and  do 
much  for  them  ; are  inclined  to  do  and  sacrifice  much  for  their 
happiness.  You  are  also  kindly  disposed  toward  animals. 

6.  — You  have  great  love  for  children,  and  are  apt  to  be 
over-indulgent  towards  them  ; endure  toil  cheerfully  for  their 
sake  ; can  easily  win  their  love.  Are  fond  of  the  society  of  the 
young,  and  they  are  equally  fond  of  you.  You  are  inclined  to 
treat  animals  kindly. 
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7. — You  are  intensely  fond  of  children,  and,  as  a parent,, 
would  be  very  indulgent  towards  them  ; with  Cautiousness  (6),. 
you  would  be  likely  to  suffer  extreme  anxiety  if  they  were  sick. 
You  are  almost  a slave  to  parental  duties,  and  are  most  con- 
siderate towards  animals. 

Abnormal  Condition. 

A.  — You  are  liable  to  pamper  and  spoil  children  by  over- 
indulgence  ; you  allow  them  to  lead  you,  instead  of  insisting 
upon  obedience,  and  so  securing  control  over  their  minds. 

B.  — You  are  far  too  indulgent  toward  children,  and  strongly 
inclined  to  pamper  and  spoil  them. 

To  Restrain.— Remember  that  you  are  apt  to  spoil  children  by  over- 
indulgence  ; think  less  about  them,  and  more  of  your  health  ; if  dead,  remove 
their  clothes,  etc.,  out  of  sight.  Let  no  appeal  turn  your  judgment  aside  from 
duty. 

To  Cultivate.. — Associate  with  children  ; play  with  them  as  much  as  possible  ; 
remember  that  children  are  helpless  and  cannot  thrive  without  sympathy  and 
affection  ; try  to  appreciate  their  innocence  and  loveliness,  and  seek  to  be  kind 
toward  them  ; teach  them  to  love  you  for  your  kindness,  so  that  you  may  learn 
to  reciprocate  their  love  by  a devoted  interest  in  whatever  is  pure  and  innocent 
in  human  character. 


‘ The  Lord  forbid  it  me  that  I should  give  the  inheritance  of  my  fathers 
unto  thee.”— 1 Kings,  xxi..  3. 

(8)  INHABITIVENESS. 

1.  — You  are  sadly  deficient  in  love  of  home. 

2. — You  have  but  little  love  of  home,  and  show  less  ; can 
pack  up  at  short  notice  and  be  gone. 

3.  — You  can  easily  change  your  place  of  abode:  are 
deficient  in  love  of  home,  and  will  enjoy  frequent  change  of 
scene. 

4.  — You  have  some  regard  for  home — but  can  change  your 
place  of  abode,  if  circumstances  require  it,  without  much  regret ; 
you  take  some,  but  no  great,  interest  in  home  or  place. 

5.  — You  have  a full  degree  of  attachment  to  home  and 
country,  and  leave  them,  when  essential  so  to  do,  with  a certain 
degree  of  reluctance. 
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6.  — You  will  soon  become  strongly  attached  to  the  place 
you  may  live  in  for  the  time  being  ; will  leave  it  with  much 
reluctance,  and  return  with  great  delight.  You  strongly  desire 
to  have  a home  of  your  own. 

7.  — You  are  pre-eminently  patriotic  ; have  an  intense  love 
for  home  and  country  ; are  liable  to  suffer  from  home-sickness 
when  away.  You  can  fully  appreciate  the  immortal  melody  of 
“Home,  Sweet  Home.” 

Abnormal  Condition. 

A.  — You  are  excessively  attached  to  one  place,  and  liable 
to  experience  home-sickness  when  you  have  to  leave  home, 
— especially  for  the  first  time. 

B.  — You  have  a strong  aversion  to  change  your  place  of 
abode  ; would  forego  good  prospects  in  life  rather  than  leave 
home. 

To  Restrain. — Go  from  home  a little  more  ; read  books  of  travel,  and  become 
interested  in  other  countries. 

To  Cultivate. — Stay  at  home  and  render  it  as  attractive  as  possible  Remem- 
ber that  the  highest  realization  of  human  happiness  is  to  be  found  at  the 
domestic  hearth. 


“ The  soul  of  Jonathan  was  knit  with  the  soul  of  David,  and  Jonathan 
loved  him  as  his  own  soul  I.  Sam.  xviii.,  1. 

(9)  FRIENDLINESS  (FRIENDSHIP). 

1.— You  are  almost  devoid  of  friendly  feelings. 

2-  — You  are  unsociable  ; can  easily  live  apart  from  friends. 
^ ou  seem  to  have  neither  the  desire  nor  the  ability  to  make 
friends. 

3-  ^ ou  are  rather  cold  in  society,  and  have  but  few 
intimate  friends.  If  you  make  friends,  it  is  more  through  some 
other  good  qualities  which  you  possess,  than  by  the  warmth  of 
your  social  nature. 

4-  — You  have  a fair  degree  of  friendliness  ; are  able  to 
make  friends,  yet  will  not  greatly  mourn  over  their  absence  or 
loss.  Are  likely  to  attend  to  business  before  friends. 
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5.  — You  are  friendly,  sociable,  and  affectionate,  and  will  be 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  your  friends.  You  have  a full  share 
of  attachment,  but  can  change  friendships  if  circumstances 
seem  to  require  it. 

6.  — You  have  a highly  social  nature  ; readily  form  friend- 
ships, and  must  have  company;  are  ardent,  loving,  and  delight 
to  entertain  friends.  You  should  be  careful  in  the  choice  of 
your  friends. 

7.  — You  are  exceedingly  warm-hearted,  and  will  make 
great  sacrifices  for  friends  ; are  highly  social,  affectionate,  and 
fond  of  company ; enjoy  the  society  of  your  friends  in  a high 
degree. 

Abnormal  Condition. 

A.  — You  are  excessively  attached  to  friends,  who  have  too 
great  an  influence  over  your  mind. 

B.  — You  are  liable  to  be  led  astray  by  your  undue  love  for 
friends  and  company. 

To  Restrain. — Be  more  select  in  the  choice  of  your  friends,  and  guard  against 
being  too  easily  influenced  by  those  in  whom  you  confide.  Thousands  of  honest 
individuals  are  rendered  dishonest  by  yielding  to  the  persuasion  of  evil  com- 
panions. Learn  to  say  “Yes"  or  “No." 

To  Cultivate.— Go  into  society  ; be  more  open-minded,  social,  and  friendly  ; 
associate  with  those  around  you,  and  go  to  friendly  gatherings  as  often  as 
possible.  Remember  that  thousands  have  climbed  the  ladder  of  success,  not  so 
much  by  their  talents,  as  their  power  of  winning  confidence  through  a sincere 
friendship. 


(10)  CONCENTRATIVENESS  (CONTINUITY). 

1. — You  are  impatient  and  restless  ; and  have  nothing  but 
change  in  your  organization  ; five  minutes  at  one  thing  you 
deem  sufficient. 

2.  — You  commence  many  things,  and  finish  but  few ; 
change  too  quickly  from  one  thing  to  another,  and  thus  fail  to 
do  anything  well  ; you  lack  consistency  of  character. 

3.  — You  are  rather  fond  of  change  and  variety  ; commence 
a great  many  things,  but  finish  few  ; and  are  lacking  in  patience, 
and  application. 
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4- — You  prefer  to  finish  what  is  in  hand,  yet  you  are  more 
versatile  than  continuous,  and  are  apt  to  have  too  many  irons 
in  the  fire  at  times ; are  not  so  tedious  as  pointed. 

5-  — ^ 011  are  neither  tedious  nor  changeable  ; prefer  to  dwell 
on  one  subject  until  you  have  finished  it ; have  favourable 
patience,  and  wish  to  be  thorough  in  your  work. 

6. — You  have  the  power  to  apply  the  mind  closely  to  one 
thing  for  almost  any  length  of  time  ; have  great  patience,  and 
will  be  noted  for  thoroughness  in  your  work  or  studies. 

7*  You  have  great  power  of  application;  can  give  the 
whole  mind  to  one  thing  at  a time,  and  desire  to  be  thorough 
in  a few  things.  Are  apt  to  be  tedious,  and  to  tire  the  patience 
of  persons  of  energy  and  less  concentrative  power. 

Abnormal  Condition. 

Y.  As  a speaker  you  are  very  liable  to  bore  your  hearers 
with  your  excessive  amplifications. 

B.  T ou  are  given  to  redundant  repetition;  are  lacking 
in  pith,  point,  and  conciseness. 

To  Restrain.—  Don  t be  so  tedious  ; seek  change  and  variety ; take  notice  of 
new  things ; avoid  amplifications ; remember  that  the  age  is  impatient,  and 
demands  brevity ; never  preface  what  you  are  going  to  say,  but  say  it,  and  avoid 
repeating  it ; let  swiftness  characterize  your  movements. 

To  Cultivate. — In  certain  occupations,  such  as  shopkeeping,  &c.,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  cultivate  this  faculty.  Apply  yourself  to  some  particular  study  or 
bianch  of  science,  and  dwell  on  one  subject  until  you  have  finished  it;  go  in  to 
make  thorough  work.  Draughts  and  chess  playing,  are  admirable  means  of 
cultivating  this  faculty. 

Section  III. 

DEFENSIVE  AND  SELF-PROTECTING  FACULTIES. 


(A)  RESTFULNESS  (REPOSE). 

T- — You  are  very  deficient  in  this  faculty,  and  find  it 
difficult  to  obtain  sufficient  sleep. 

2* — You  are  very  wakeful,  and  have  a tendency  to  sit  up 
far  into  the  night ; you  are  likely  to  feel  inclined  to  resort  to 
artfiiclia  means  to  secure  sleep. 
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3.  — You  are  deficient  in  this  faculty,  and  are  inclined  to 
take  too  little  rather  than  too  much  rest ; you  find  it  rather 
difficult  to  obtain  enough  sleep  and  rest. 

4.  — You  have  a fair  degree  of  this  faculty,  and  usually  enjoy 
your  sleep  and  rest  tolerably  well ; but,  if  circumstances 
required  it,  you  could  easily  forego  part  of  your  sleep  without 
much  inconvenience. 

5.  — You  have  a full  degree  of  this  faculty,  and  must  have  a 
.good  share  of  sleep  ; you  can  (if  the  occasion  requires  it)  take 
your  sleep  at  intervals,  yet  are  not  able  to  forego  much  sleep 
without  serious  inconvenience. 

6. — You  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  do  your  work  in  the 
day,  if  seriously  disturbed  in  your  rest  at  night ; as  a rule,  you 
will  be  able  to  obtain  and  enjoy  sufficient  sleep,  without 
resorting  to  artificial  means. 

7.  — You  can  easily  command  and  enjoy  sleep  and  rest  5 
you  could  not  forego  your  sleep  night  after  night,  even  under 
the  most  difficult  and  exciting  circumstances. 

A bnormal  Condition. 

A.  — You  are  inclined  to  take  too  much  sleep  and  rest, 
which  tends  to  produce  mental  dulness. 

_You  are  liable  to  indulge  in  an  excessive  amount  of 
sleep  and  rest ; this  not  only  causes  corpulency,  but,  in  many 
cases,  stupifies  the  mind  also. 

To  Restrain. — Remember  that  early  rising  is  highly  conducive  to  health- 
therefore  it  should  be  the  aim  of  all  to  get  to  bed,  as  far  as  possible,  at  a 
reasonable  hour  of  the  night  ; there  will  then  be  little  or  no  difficulty  in  getting 

up  early  in  the  morning. 

To  Cuhicatt.— Do  not  neglect  your  sleep  and  rest.  Remember  that  sound 
repose  is  the  great  reinvigorator  of  the  brain  and  nerves  ; hence  the  importance 
of  a proper  amount  of  sleep,  according  to  the  requirements  of  one’s  temperament 
and  calling  in  life,  cannot  be  over-estimated. 


(11)  COURAGEOUSNESS  (COMBATIVENESS). 

I# You  are  almost  destitute  of  the  courageous  faculty; 

•are  too  gentle  and  inoffensive. 
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2.  — You  are  too  gentle  in  spirit  ; lack  courage  and 
efficiency  of  character  ; are  liable  to  be  imposed  upon,  and  are 
unfit  for  difficult  undertakings. 

3.  — You  lack  spirit  and  courage  ; fail  to  put  forth  the  little 
energy  you  have  to  defend  yourself  and  maintain  your  rights. 
You  never  feel  truly  courageous. 

4.  — You  have  a fairly  courageous  disposition,  and  if  you  are 
vigorously  opposed  will  show  a rather  decided  spirit,  yet  you 
prefer  a peaceable  to  a daring,  enterprising  life  ; are  liable  to 
feel  timid  at  times. 

5.  — You  have  a somewhat  courageous  spirit ; can  generally 
defend  yourself  very  well,  but  are  not  contentious  ; are  able  to 
maintain  and  defend  your  convictions  thoroughly ; with  the 
Superior  Faculties  large,  would  show  great  moral  courage. 

6.  — You  are  truly  courageous  in  spirit;  are  prepared  for 
emergencies,  and  brave  in  self-defence.  You  possess  great 
coolness  and  presence  of  mind  in  times  of  danger. 

7.  — You  are  remarkably  courageous  : are  capable  of  braving 
great  opposition  with  unruffled  calmness  ; could  face  the  can- 
non's mouth,  and  even  death  coolly.  You  are  inclined  to  go 
into  dangerous  enterprises  single  handed. 

A bnormal  Condition. 

A.  — You  are  foolhardy,  and  unduly  fond  of  opposition  ; you 
.are  difficult  to  live  at  peace  with. 

B.  — You  are  contentious,  fault-finding,  and  quarrelsome. 

To  Restrain. — Avoid  debate  ; try  to  be  more  pleasant,  and  not  so  contentious  ; 
•never  wrongfully  abuse  any  person,  never  scold,  never  swear.  Persons  who  are 
too  largely  devoloped  in  this  faculty  should  thoroughly  study  human  nature, 
mental  science,  &c. 

To  Cultivate.—  Be  heroic  and  courageous;  engage  in  debate,  and  take  part  in 
public  meetings,  in  politics,  religion,  or  whatever  comes  before  you.  Healthy 

• mental  opposition  should  be  continually  sought.  Do  not  needlessly  irritate  the 

* feelings  of  others.  Sufficient  courage  can  be  attained  by  boldly  struggling  in  the 
ordinary  vocations  of  life. 
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“ A fool  uttereth  all  his  mind : but  a wise  man  keepeth  it  in  till  afterwards.” 

— ProV.  xxix.,  11. 

(12)  SECRETIVENESS. 

1.  — You  cannot  conceal  anything;  are  apt  to  tell  all  you 
know,  and  are  sadly  wanting  in  secretiveness. 

2.  — You  are  open  and  transparent,  and  inclined  to  say  just 
what  you  think ; are  too  candid  and  plain  spoken  ; are  above- 
board in  everything,  and  dislike  secretive  people  about  you. 

3- — You  are  candid,  frank,  and  open-minded;  dislike  under- 
hand measures,  and  are  inclined  to  speak  out  the  whole  mind 
freely.  You  cannot  wholly  conceal  your  emotions. 

4.  — You  have  a fair  share  of  this  faculty  ; are  able  to  keep 
your  own  counsel  well,  but  under  excitement  are  apt  to  speak 
you  mind  out  fully. 

5.  — You  have  a full  degree  of  secretiveness;  can  conceal 
your  emotions,  and  keep  a secret  when  necessary ; are  not 
•cunning,  yet  do  not  speak  out  all  you  think  ; as  a rule,  you  keep 
your  plans  well  hidden. 

6.  — You  are  very  secretive  and  reserved  ; can  keep  your 
plans  well  disguised ; are  shrewd  and  frequently  appear  to  be 
aiming  at  one  thing  while  accomplishing  another ; you  are 
disposed  to  evade  the  direct  question,  hence  are  often  misun- 
derstood. 

7.  — You  are  non-committal  and  secretive  in  the  extreme — 
-so  much  so  that  even  your  friends  fail  to  understand  you  ; you 
are  inclined  to  cover  up  your  real  feelings,  and  are  un- 
fathomable. 

Abnormal  Condition. 

A.  — You  are  cunning  and  crafty  ; you  seldom  say  what  you 
mean,  or  appear  what  you  are  ; are  given  to  double-dealing. 

B.  — You  are  most  crafty,  foxy,  deceptive,  and  untrust- 
worthy. 

To  Restrain. — Do  the  opposite  to  the  following ; be  straightforward  in  all  you 
do  and  say.  Honesty  of  speech  is  imperative.  Cultivate  sincerity  and  opennass 
•f  mind — this  will  render  you,  like  Caesar’s  wife,  above  suspicion. 
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To  Cultivate. — Do  not  speak  out  all  you  think,  but  keep  things  dark ; try  to 
suppress  your  feelings  and  be  more  reserved  ; be  sure  you  are  right  before  you 
express  an  opinion  ; learn  the  art  of  thinking  more  and  talking  less. 


“ A prudent  man  foreseeth  the  evil,  and  hideth  himself.”— Prov.  xxvii.,  12. 

(13)  CAUTIOUSNESS. 

1.  — You  are  almost  destitute  of  forethought  and  cautious- 
ness ; are  liable  to  be  rash  and  reckless. 

2.  — You  are  constantly  liable  to  act  imprudently;  are 
luckless  and  reckless,  and  are  always  in  danger  of  meeting  with 
some  misfortune  or  calamity, 

3.  — You  are  inclined  to  be  reckless,  and  act  too  much  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment ; are  careless  and  imprudent,  and  need 
to  cultivate  caution  and  forethought. 

4.  —You  have  a fair  degree  of  forethought  and  prudence; 
with  an  excitable  temperament,  may  sometimes  act  from  impulse 
rather  than  judgment. 

5.  — You  have  a good  share  of  prudence,  forethought, 
and  carefulness;  are  tolerably  cautious,  but  not  timid,  and  like 
to  take  proper  time  to  consider  and  lay  your  plans. 

6.  — You  are  watchful,  timid,  and  cautious  in  a high  degree, 
and  too  much  on  the  look-out;  are  judicious  in  making  your 
plans ; and  apt  to  see  dangers  where  there  are  none. 

7.  — You  are  too  cautious  and  timid;  are  always  on  the 
look-out,  and  afraid  of  shadows  ; incur  no  risks ; see  dangers 
where  there  are  none  ; are  over-anxious  and  worried  about  little 
things. 

A bnormcil  Condition. 

A.  — You  suffer  much  from  timidity  ; are  afraid  of  shadows. 
Your  fears  are  easily  excited. 

B.  — You  have  an  excessive  sense  of  danger ; are  over- 
anxious in  the  highest  degree  ; you  experience  most  acute  fear, 
and  suffer  from  indecision. 

To  /'entrain. — Encourage  a dont-care  feeling.  Avoid  being  so  anxious  about 
friends,  children,  work,  business,  &c.  ; but  let  things  take  their  course,  more  than 
you  are  naturally  inclined  to  do  Some  are  naturally  timid,  from  weak  nerves 
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and  poor  digestion,  accompanied  by  excessive  caution.  Such  should  endeavour 
to  improve  their  general  health,  in  order  to  gain  physical  courage.  Act  with 
decision;  avoid  putting  off;  as  procrastination  (the  thief  of  time)  has  ruined 
thousands. 

To  Cultivate. — Be  judicious,  and  remember  that  danger  is  always  nearer  than 
you  think  it.  Be  watchful  and  careful  in  all  you  do  and  say.  Recollect  how 
much  your  carelessness  has  injured  you  in  the  past.  If  in  business,  adhere  to 
the  cash  principle  as  far  as  possible. 


“ His  pavilion  round  about  him  were  dark  waters  and  thick  clouds  of  the 

skies.  The  Lord  also  thundered  in  the  Heavens,  and  the  Highest  gave  His 

voice;  hailstones  and  coals  of  lire  1 sacks  xviii.,  11,  18. 

(14)  SUBLIMITIVENESS  (SUBLIMITY). 

1.  — You  are  almost  destitute  of  the  sublimitive  faculty. 

2.  — You  have  little  or  no  sense  of  the  magnificent  as 
displayed  in  nature  ; care  but  little  for  the  sublime. 

3.  — -You  are  rather  deficient  in  this  faculty ; fail  to  appre- 
ciate the  grandeur  of  the  universe,  and  the  beauties  of  nature ; 
are  enthusiastic  in  nothing. 

4.  — You  have  only  a fair  degree  of  enthusiasm  ; as  a rule, 
you  prefer  tame  scenery  to  the  wild  and  terrific,  but  when 
excited  may  enjoy  sublimity  and  grandeur  passably  well. 

5.  — You  have  a good  share  of  enthusiasm  and  appreciation 
for  the  sublime  and  magnificent  in  nature  ; enjoy  mountain 
scenery  tolerably  well,  but  are  not  enraptured  with  the  wild 
and  terrific. 

6.  — You  possess  a large  measure  of  enthusiasm  ; are  a great 
admirer  of  nature  and  art ; enjoy  mountain  scenery,  the  ocean 
in  a storm,  and  all  that  is  awful  and  magnificient ; with  the 
intellectual  faculties  (6  or  7),  will  take  comprehensive  views  of 
subjects. 

7.  — You  are  naturally  very  enthusiastic;  you  passionately 
admire  the  grand,  sublime,  stupendous,  boundless,  and  magni- 
ficent, as — the  roaring  waterfall,  the  ocean  in  a storm,  mountain 
scenery,  and  all  that  is  vast  and  beautiful  in  nature. 

A bnormal  Condition. 

A. — You  are  extremely  fond  of  the  wild  and  terrific  in 
nature  and  art,  and  are  given  to  exaggeration. 
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B. — You  are  bombastic  in  the  extreme,  and  disposed  to 
■exaggerate  ; are  inclined  to  stretch  ideas,  to  overstate  things, 
and  turn  truth  into  falsehood  thereby. 

To  Restrain. — Do  not  contemplate  the  sublime  so  much,  but  confine  yourself 
more  to  the  practical  and  tangible,  Avoid  wild  exaggeration  ; state  everything 
•exactly  as  it  occurred,  so  far,  of  course,  as  it  lies  in  your  power  to  do  so. 

To  Cultivate. — Try  to  be  enthusiastic  ; endeavour  to  admire  the  grand  in 
nature  and  art;  as,  mountain  scenery,  rushing  wind,  the  storm,  the  raging  sea, 
and  all  that  is  awful  and  magnificent — thunder,  lightning,  and  whatever  is 
stupendous  or  sublime. 

Section  IV. 

THE  CREATIVE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  FACULTIES. 


“ To  find  out  every  device  which  shall  be  put  to  him.” — II.  Chron.  ii.,  14. 

(15)  IDEATIVENESS  (IDEALITY). 

1.  — You  have  little  or  no  creative  power. 

2.  — You  are  decidedly  lacking  in  creative  power,  and  quite 
unable  to  originate  new  ideas. 

3.  — You  are  deficient  in  the  creative  faculty  ; have  to  work 
on  old  lines,  because  you  are  naturally  slow  in  generating  new 
ideas. 

4.  — You  possess  a fair  share  of  the  creative  faculty,  but  as 
a rule  are  more  practical  than  imaginative  ; can,  with  a little 
effort,  originate  new  ideas,  but  are  generally  inclined  to  cling  to 
well-known  rules  and  ways. 

5.  — You  have  a full  share  of  creative  and  inventive  ability  ; 
can  originate  and  develop  new  ideas  very  well,  yet  are  more 
inclined  to  be  practical  than  imaginative. 

6.  — You  possess  great  creative  power;  have  a vivid 
imagination  ; are  endowed  with  excellent  capacity  to  generate 
new  ideas ; are  gifted,  in  a high  degree,  with  originality  of 
thought  and  inventive  power. 

7.  — Yrou  possess  the  highest  order  of  creative  power;  have 
a wonderful  imagination,  and  great  capacity  to  originate  new 
ideas;  you  have  remarkable  originality  of  thought,  and  are,  a 
natural  inventor. 
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the  unique  self-teacher 
A bnormal  Condition. 

A. — You  are  likely  to  waste  much  valuable  time  in  trying 
to  discover  and  develop  new  ideas. 

B.  You  are  liable  to  become  an  impractical  theorist,  and 

to  give  more  attention  to  fanciful  ideas  than  solid  facts. 

To  Restrain. — Be  more  practical  and  less  theoretical.  Do  not  waste  so  much 
time  in  trying  to  originate  new  ideas  Be  more  content  with  things  as  they  are. 

To  Cultivate— Do  not  be  content  with  things  as  they  are.  Find  out  what 
gift  is  the  strongest  in  your  nature  ; then,  by  all  means  in  your  power,  make  an 
earnest  endeavour  to  discover  the  defects  in  something;  and  seek,  with  all  your 
powers,  to  make  a real  improvement  in  some  direction. 


“ Skilful  to  work  in  gold  ana  silver,  in  brass,  in  iron,  in  stone,  and  in 
timber,  in  purple,  in  blue,  and  in  fine  linen,  and  in  crimson.  ’—II.  Chron.  u ,14. 


(16)  FORMATIVENESS  (CONSTRUCTIVENESS). 

You  are  almost  devoid  of  formative  power. 

2- You  are  very  awkward  in  the  use  of  tools;  cannot 

make  anything,  except  in  a most  clumsy  manner ; entirely  lack 
skill  and  planning  capacity. 

You  are  deficient  in  this  faculty ; are  awkward  in  the 

use  of  tools,  and  will  not  succeed  in  mechanism  or  any  work 
requiring  planning  power. 

4 .—Male.  You  have  only  a fair  degree  of  this  faculty,  but 
with  good  training  and  much  practice,  in  some  particular  trade, 
you  may  make  a good  workman,  and  do  passably  well  in  work 

requiring  organizing  ability. 

4> Female.  You  have  only  a fair  share  of  this  faculty; 

with  Configurativeness  (6),  and  good  training,  may  do  fairly  well 
as  a dressmaker,  but  will  need  much  practice ; with  Configura- 
tiveness  (3  or  4),  will  not  be  likely  to  succeed  in  needlework. 

5 —Male.  You  have  good  mechanical  ability,  and,  with 
practice,  may  acquire  much  dexterity,  and  be  able  to  use  tools 
well ; you  like  making,  fixing,  and  putting  things  together,  and 
should  be  able  to  turn  off  work  with  skill. 
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5. -— Female.  You  have  considerable  ability  for  planning 
and  contriving ; can  make  improvements,  and  devise  means  to 
good  advantage  ; with  Con  figurativeness  (6),  you  could  succeed 
in  dressmaking  or  any  kind  of  needlework,  provided  your 
temperament  is  suitable  for  the  same. 

6.  Male.  \ ou  possess  excellent  planning  power  and 
•constructiv e skill;  with  Conjigurativeness  and  Sizeativeness  (6), 
would  excel  in  mechanism  ; with  Ideativeness  and  Concentrative- 
Qiess  (6),  would  excel  as  an  inventor,  in  some  direction,  according 
to  the  Quality  of  the  organization  and  temperament. 

6.  — Female.  You  have  excellent  talent  for  planning  and 
devising  ways  and  means ; with  Conjigurativeness  (6),  would 
excel  in  dress  or  mantle  making,  or  almost  any  kind  of  fancy 
work  ; with  Quality  and  Cerebral  Temperament  (5  or  6),  will  show 
great  ability  in  composition,  especially  in  the  construction  of 
your  sentences. 

7. — Male.  You  possess  great  planning  power,  ingenuity, 
and  mechanical  skill ; can  use  almost  any  kind  of  tools 
remarkably  well ; with  Conjigurativeness  (6  or  7),  can  form, 
shape,  or  make  almost  anything  you  have  seen  done  by  others  ; 
you  could  excel  in  literary  arrangement,  or  in  an  occupation 
where  great  power  of  contrivance  is  required. 

7.— Female.  You  possess  great  power  to  plan  and 
organize  ; as  a writer,  would  show  great  skill  in  forming  your 
sentences ; in  needle  work,  would  be  frequently  making 
improvements,  especially  with  Ideativeness  (6),  in  development ; 
you  have  great  versatility  of  talent. 

A bnormal  Condition. 

A. — You  are  inclined  to  waste  valuable  time  in  planning 
and  scheming  to  no  purpose. 

— You  are  likely  to  waste  both  time  and  money  in 
attempting  to  form  impractical  contrivances. 
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To  Restrain  —Give  more  time  to  the  other  faculties,  and  less  to  the 
mechanical ; if  vou  have  a paying  business,  let  the  “ perpetual  motion  or  other 
impractical  ideas  alone,  and  spend  no  more  money  and  time  on  them  than  you 
can  spare  without  injury  to  yourself  in  other  ways.  Avoid  mere  planning  and 
silly  scheming. 

To  Cultivate.— Try  your  hand  in  using  tools  of  every  kind,  and  endeavour  to 
do  things  in  the  best  possible  manner ; if  writing,  do  it  well ; if  you  are  a 
mechanic,  carefully  observe  and  study  machinery,  etc.  ; if  in  business,  learn  the. 
art  of  planning. 


“ Follow  not  that  which  is  evil,  but  that  which  is  good.”— Ill  John,  ii, 

(17)  IMITATIVENESS  (IMITATION). 

1. — You  are  sadly  deficient  in  this  faculty. 

2. — You  cannot  imitate;  generally  do  things  your  own 
way,  and  possess  little  or  no  ability  to  copy  or  take  patterns, 
from  others. 

3.  — You  are  not  inclined  to  conform  to  society  and  act  as 
others  do,  but  prefer  to  exhibit  an  individuality  of  your  own  > 
are  not  disposed  to  take  pattern  from  anyone. 

4.  — You  possess  a fair  degree  of  this  faculty;  are  not  a 
natural  copyist,  and  rarely  imitate  others;  you  prefer  to  be 
yourself— that  is,  original. 

5.  —You  have  favourable  ability  to  copy  and  take  pattern 
from  what  you  see  done  ; can  imitate  otheis  well,  but  aie  not 
inclined  to  slavishly  follow  their  example. 

5. You  can  work  after  a pattern  ; can  describe,  and  mimic 

what  you  have  seen  done  by  others ; you  can  take  on  the 
moods  of  others,  and  represent  life  to  the  letter;  are  a good 
impersonator. 

y. — You  have  great  ability  for  copying  and  taking  pattern 
from  almost  anything ; are  inclined  to  make  use  of  many 
gestures  when  speaking,  and  impart  a great  amount  of  ex- 
pression to  the  countenance;  with  Discriminativeness  (6),  can 
relate  anecdotes  to  the  very  life. 
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Abnormal  Condition. 

A.  — You  are  given  to  servile  imitation  and  buffoonery. 

B.  — You  are  strongly  inclined  to  plagiarism. 

To  Restrain. — Cultivate  more  personality  of  character,  and  be  less  a parrot ; 
try  to  be  original  in  all  you  do.  Avoid  every  form  of  plagiarism  within  your 
power.  Dress  for  comfort,  not  for  fashion. 

To  Cultivate. — Try  to  copy  the  manners,  expressions,  and  ideas  of  others  ; 
practise  drawing ; in  short,  imitate  everything  you  see  worthy  of  imitation. 
Remember  that  it  is  an  exhibition  of  weakness  to  copy  that  which  is  degrading, 
but  noble  and  honourable  to  imitate  whatever  is  good  and  true. 


Section  V. 

THE  OBJECTIVE  AND  QUALITIVE  FACULTIES. 


(18)  ACOUSTIVENESS  (TUNE). 

1. — You  have  a poor  perception  of  distinct  sounds;  and 
have  neither  taste  for  music,  nor  power  to  produce  it. 

2. — You  are  deficient  in  perception  of  distinct  sounds  in 
different  voices,  etc.,  hence,  you  could  never  become  a good 
musician. 

3. — You  have  an  indistinct  perception  of,  and  only  a 
passable  memory  of  separate  sounds ; are  too  mechanical  in 
musical  conception. 

4- — You  have  a fair  perception  of  different  sounds,  but 
have  more  love  for  sweet  sounds  than  power  to  produce  them  ; 
you  require  considerable  practice  to  become  a good  musician. 

5-  — You  have  a good  perception  of  different  sounds  and 
voices  in  singing  and  speaking ; are  fond  of  music ; and,  with 
Timeativeness  and  Analogicalness  (6),  could  become  a good 

musician.  You  have  a fairly  keen  sense  of  modulation  and 
emphasis. 

6.  —You  have  an  excellent  perception  of  distinct  sounds,  and 
a keen  conception  of  melody  ; are  a lover  of  sweet  sounds.  You 
have  an  acute  sense  of  emphasis  and  pronunciation.  With  the 
combinations  of  degree  5,  would  make  an  excellent  musician. 
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7. — You  have  a very  keen  perception  of  sounds,  and  an 
extraordinarily  acute  sense  of  melody  and  modulation  in  singing 
and  speaking  ; you  have  also  a very  keen  sense  of  emphasis  and 
pronunciation.  With  Timeativeness,  Analogicalness,  JDiscrimvn- 
ativeness,  Quality  and  Cerebral  Temperament  (6),  would  be  a 
natural  musical  genius. 

A bnormal  Condition. 

A.  — You  are  liable  to  give  too  much  time  to  music  and 
singing,  and  to  neglect  other  important  duties  by  doing  so. 

B.  — You  are  too  particular  about  emphasis  and  pronunci- 
ation, and  liable  to  waste  valuable  time  on  the  mere  study  of 
sounds. 

To  Restrain.- — Give  less  time  to  music  and  more  to  other  things ; do  not  turn 
life  into  a song;  music  should  be  a dessert,  not  a continual  feast,  or  it  may  lose 
its  taste.  Further,  we  should  remember  that  although  proper  modulation, 
emphasis,  and  pronunciation,  are  most  desirable  in  themselves,  good  sense  is 
far  more  important. 

To  Cu'tivate. — Attend  concerts ; try  to  appreciate  the  music  and  singing ; 
endeavour  to  learn  the  tunes,  etc. ; practise  instrumental  music  and  singing. 
Remember,  that  music  has  a very  elevating  and  refining  influence  over  the 
mind  ; try  the  art  of  modulating  your  voice  by  reciting  poetry  and  hymns. 


“ The  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered.” — Luke  xii.,  7. 

(19)  NUMERATIVENESS  (CALCULATION). 

j You  are  sadly  deficient  in  this  element , can  hardly 

count,  much  less  calculate. 

2. —You  have  a dislike  for  arithmetic;  are  easily  confused 
in  dividing  and  subtracting. 

2. You  are  rather  slow  in  reckoning  figures,  and  liable  to 

be  inaccurate  in  estimating  and  computing  numbers. 

4.  With  much  practice  you  may  do  well  in  figures,  yet 

are  likely  to  succeed  better  in  other  branches  of  stud) . 

5. — You  have  a good  perception  of  numbers,  and  with 
practice  could  do  well  in  arithmetic ; should  make,  if  need  be, 
a good  arithmetician. 
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6.— You  have  an  excellent  perception  of  numbers  ; are  fond 
of  multiplying,  dividing,  and  reckoning  figures,  and  could  excel 
in  mental  arithmetic. 

7-  — You  possess  a remarkable  perception  of  numbers;  can 
add  several  columns  at  once  very  rapidly  ; are  fond  of  figures, 
and  are  a natural  arithmetician. 

A bnormcd  Condition. 

A-  Y ou  are  inclined  to  give  too  much  time  to  figures  and 
and  statistics. 

B. — You  are  liable  to  waste  much  valuable  time,  which 
might  be  used  to  better  advantage,  in  the  mere  act  of  counting 
and  reckoning. 

To  liestr/in. — Is  seldom  necessary.  Avoid  counting  and  reckoning  so  much, 
and  attend  more  to  other  matters. 

To  Cultivate. — Remember  that  the  chances  of  success  or  failure  are  all 
forecast  by  the  safety  of  correct  estimates.  He  who  carefully  and  correctly 
calculates,  seldom  fails.  The  cultivation  of  this  power  is  of  great  importance. 
Try  to  count  and  reckon  figures  in  the  head  as  much  as  possible ; and  practice 
arithmetic  in  all  its  forms. 


“ Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in  order.” — I.  Cor.,  xiv.,  40. 

(20)  ORDERLINESS  (ORDER). 

1. — You  are  almost  destitute  of  method  ; are  likely  to  live 
in  well-nigh  continual  disorder. 

2.  — Y ou  are  unmethodical  and  disorderly  ; have  a negligent 
way  of  doing  everything  ; and  are  inclined  to  be  sloventy. 

3-~ You  are  rather  careless  about  details;  lack  order  and 
personal  neatness  ; are  apt  to  leave  nearly  everything  you  touch 
out  of  place,  and  to  have  things  in  frequent  disorder  and 
confusion. 

4.  — You  appreciate  detail,  and  like  to  see  things  neatly 
arranged,  yet  do  not  always  keep  them  so  ; are  liable  to  be 
careless,  unless  educated  in  some  business  in  which  system  is 
requisite. 
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5.  — You  have  a good  perception  of  details  ; have  a place  for 
everything,  and  like  to  see  things  in  order ; are  methodical  in 
practical  business  life,  and  tidy  in  dress,  but  do  not  worry 
about  system. 

6.  — You  are  very  particular  about  details;  are  systematic 
in  all  your  arrangements,  and  do  business  on  methodical 
principles ; have  a place  for  everything,  and  can  find  in  the 
dark  what  you  require ; are  pained  by  seeing  things  out  of 
place. 

7.  — You  are  very  systematic  and  particular  about  details: 
must  have  everything  in  its  proper  place,  and  are  inclined  to 
work  beyond  your  strength  to  have  things  extra  nice  ; you  are 
liable  to  break  down  your  health  by  overwork,  in  order  to  keep 
things  neat  and  precise. 

A bnormal  Condition. 

A. — You  are  faddy  and  finicking  about  order  and  trifles, 
and  liable  to  injure  your  health  thereby. 

B. — You  are  greatly  annoyed  and  tormented  by  disorder. 

To  Restrain. — Avoid  worrying  yourself  about  details  and  little  things  being 
misplaced ; you  are  too  particular  and  fastidious.  Be  less  anxious  about 
methodical  arrangements,  and  take  more  care  of  your  health.  Life  is  more 
precious  than  order. 

To  Cultivate.-- Give  special  attention  to  details;  have  order— a place  for 
everything ; always  economize  time ; have  system  in  business  , tr)  to  arrange 
everything  methodically,  and  be  determined  to  keep  all  things  in  their  proper 
places,  if  possible.  Punctuality  and  system  in  business,  and  attention  to  every 
detail,  are  likely  to  lead  to  success.  Consider  that  whatever  is  worthy  of  being 
done  is  worth  doing  well. 


(21)  COLORATIVENESS  (COLOUR). 

1. — You  have  a very  poor  idea  of  colours. 

2.  You  are  naturally  deficient  in  the  power  to  disting- 

uish  colours  and  shades,  and  are  frequently  liable  to  make 

mistakes. 
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3.— You  perceive  only  those  colours  that  are  forced  upon 
your  attention  ; even  with 'practice  in  different  shades  and  tints, 
you  can  only  hope  to  do  fairly  well  in  this  respect. 

4-— You  have  a fair  degree  of  this  faculty,  and,  with  much 
practice,  may  do  tolerably  well ; are  not  inclined  to  take 
particular  notice  of  colours,  and  fail  to  remember  them 

5.— You  have  a good  perception  of  colours,  and  are  capable 
of  achieving  success  in  mixing  and  blending  them,  but  require 
fail  practice  to  be  able  to  blend  their  finer  shades  and  tints  ; are 
fond  of  flowers,  etc. 

b-  ^011  possess  excellent  perception  of  colours,  much 
taste  and  talent  for  arranging  and  blending  them,  and  repro- 
ducing tints  that  you  see ; are  delighted  with  fine  paintings, 
pictuies,  etc.  ; have  a high  degree  of  artistic  ability,  and  could 
achieve  success  in  painting. 

7.— You  possess  great  perception  of  colours,  and  have  a 
natural  taste  for  mingling  and  arranging  them  ; can  carry  them 
in  the  eye  and  match  them  from  memory ; are  delighted  with 
pictures  in  which  harmony  of  colour  is  well  displayed  ; can 
arrange  in  perfect  harmony  all  the  shades,  tints,  etc.,  and 
would  excel  in  painting. 

Abnormal  Condition. 

A. — You  have  an  extraordinary  perception  of  colours  ; are 
apt  to  be  pained  by  observing  colours  in  juxtaposition  which 
do  not  harmonize. 

B.  — You  are  not  only  pained,  but  actually  tormented  by 
observing  crude  contrasts  which  do  not  match. 

To  Restrain.  Remember  that  there  are  other  harmonies  in  nature  that  need 
attention  as  well  as  colours.  Beauty  of  form,  proportion,  and  loveliness  may 
exist  where  colour  has  no  place.  Avoid  being  so  particular  in  reference  to 
matching  colours,  and  think  less  about  new  flowers. 

To  Cultivate.— Try  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  flowers;  observe  the  different 
hues,  tints,  and  shades  of  colours ; cultivate  a love  for  fine  paintings,  pictures, 
etc.  To  colour  we  owe  nearly  all  the  beauties  that  we  see  in  nature  ; therefore, 
the  improvement  of  this  faculty  is  of  the  highest  importance. 
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(22)  GRAVITATIVENESS  (WEIGHT). 

1.  — You  have  not  enough  control  over  the  muscles  to  stand 
erect ; you  could  not  look  over  a precipice  without  becoming 
dizzy. 

2.  — You  have  very  little  balancing  power  ; you  are  afraid  to 
walk  over  water  even  on  a broad  plank  ; never  feel  sure  footed, 
even  when  there  is  no  danger  ; you  are  liable  to  sickness  when 
on  the  sea. 

3.  — You  are  deficient  in  balancing  power,  and  should  not 
attempt  to  walk  in  dangerous  places  ; you  should  not  engage  in 
any  pursuit  requiring  steadiness  at  a high  elevation,  nor  in 
working  complicated  machinery. 

4.  You  have  fair  power  over  your  muscular  system,  but 

require  much  practice  to  balance  your  body  well ; are  not  sure- 
footed in  riding  or  walking  ; you  should  never  climb  where 
there  is  danger. 

5.  You  can  easily  preserve  and  regain  your  equilibrium, 

and  have  good  command  over  your  muscular  system;  with 
practice  could  ride  horseback  well,  or  swim,  or  skate;  can 
walk  with  grace  and  ease  ; and  have  correct  ideas  of  the  laws 
of  gravity. 

6.  You  have  excellent  perception  of  the  laws  of  gravity 

and  enjoy  the  sense  of  motion  ; aie  likely  to  be  interested  m 
swimming,  skating,  cycling,  shooting,  or  liding , ha\  e a steady 
hand,  and,  with  practice,  you  could  perform  difficult  feats  with 
great  skill;  are  annoyed  at  seeing  things  out  of  plumb  — 
pictures,  etc. 

7-_You  possess  great  skill  in  balancing  the  muscular 
system,  hence  can  walk  with  safety  almost  anywhere,  even  on 
a tight  rope ; and  with  practice  you  could  perform  some 
wonderful  feats  of  balancing.  Have  great  perception  of  the 
laws  of  gravity,  and  a very  keen  sense  of  touch. 

Abnormal  Condition. 

A. —You  have  an  extraordinary  perception  of  gravitation 
and  sense  of  touch  ; are  liable  to  attempt  dangerous  feats  of 
balancing.  . 
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B.— You  have  a strong  tendency  to  attempt  not  only 
dangerous,  but  almost  impossible,  feats  of  balancing. 

T°  not  waIk  or  cIimb  in  dangerous  places.  Remember  that 

numbers  of  people  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  act  of  showing  what  feats  they  could 
perform. 

To  Cultivate.  Practise  gymnastics,  throwing  stones,  riding  on  horseback 
limbing,  balancing  on  one  foot,  and  balance  things  on  your  hand-anything  to 
cultivate  this  faculty.  Skating  on  rollers  and  cycling  are  excellent  excercises. 


(23)  SIZEATIVENESS  (SIZE). 

I'~~ ^ ou  seem  to  have  no  idea  of  the  relative  size  of  different 
objects. 

2.  -You  have  but  little  of  this  faculty;  are  a poor  judge  of 
length,  breadth,  and  size. 

3. — You  are  deficient  in  eye-measuring  power,  and  without 
rule  or  measure,  will  find  yourself  mistaken  in  the  breadth  and 
length  of  objects  ; should  never  trust  the  eye. 

4. — You  possess  a fair  perception  of  relative  size  ; measure 
bulk  by  the  eye  fairly  well,  but  in  order  to  ensure  accuracy  you 
will  require  lines,  compass,  and  rule. 

5- -You  have  correct  perception  of  relative  size,  and  good 
eye-measurmg  power  ; can  measure  distances  and  estimate  pro- 
proportion tolerably  well ; and,  with  practice,  will  be  able  to 
judge  correctly  of  sizes  and  quantities. 

6.— You  possess  excellent  perception  of  relative  size;  are 
veiy  good  m measuring  and  working  by  the  eye;  can  detect 
errors  in  supposed  perpendiculars  and  angles ; and  are  annoyed 
\ seeing  things  out  of  the  true  ; like  harmony  of  proportion. 

7-— ^011  have  first-rate  perception  of  relative  size,  and  eye- 
measuring powers ; can  judge  correctly  by  the  eye  the  size 
length,  width,  &c.,  of  things;  often  detect  errors  in  the  work 
o others;  will  do  well  in  work  requiring  accuracy. 

A bnormal  Condition. 

A.— You  have  an  extraordinary  perception  of  relative  size 
and  magnitude ; are  annoyed  by  the  mere  sight  of  disnro- 
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B.— You  are  pained  by  observing  disproportions  ; are  likely 
to  bestow  extra  time  in  order  to  obtain  accuracy  in  proportions. 

To  Restrain. — Do  not  so  easily  allow  the  mind  to  be  annoyed  or  pained  by 
witnessing  disproportion. 

To  Cultivate.— Try  to  guess  the  length  and  breadth  of  every  object  you  see  by 
the  eye  ; pass  your  judgment  on  all  things,  and  keep  doing  so  until  you  can  form 
a correct  opinion  of  proportion  and  size ; guess  at  the  length  of  things,  before 
you  measure  them  to  ascertain  how  near  you  have  been. 


*•  It  is  tlie  common  wonder  of  all  men  how  among  bo  many  million  faces 

there  should  be  none  alike.” — Browne. 

(24)  CONFIGURATIVENESS  (FORM). 

I# You  have  but  an  indistinct  perception  of  shapes, 

features,  and  countenances. 

2> You  have  a very  poor  perception  of  faces  and  configu- 

ration ; soon  forget  the  features  of  persons  you  have  seen. 

2. — You  are  deficient  in  perception  of  forms,  conformation, 
and  faces  ; your  power  to  recognise  persons  you  have  seen  is- 
not  very  distinct ; you  are  apt  to  forget  the  features  of  those  to- 
whom  you  are  related. 

4. — You  have  a fair  perception  of  outlines,  shapes,  figures, 
and  countenances  ; but  are  by  no  means  gifted  in  this  part  of 
the  memory  ; you  would  have  to  keep  the  object  before  your 
eye  to  draw  correctly. 

^ You  have  a good  perception  of  the  configuration  , coun- 

tenances, and  forms  of  persons  who  have  attracted  your 
attention  ; with  reasonable  practice  will  succeed  in  drawing. 

6.  You  have  an  excellent  perception  of  conformation  ; 

know  a great  many  people  by  sight  whose  names  are  unknow  n , 
seldom  forget  forms,  looks,  countenances,  and  faces  once  seen  , 
you  could  do  well  in  drawing. 

7. — You  possess  a remarkable  perception  of  configuration, 
forms,  shapes,  and  faces  ; can  remember  persons  not  seen  for  a 
number  of  years  ; hardly  ever  forget  a face  or  picture  that  has- 
once  interested  you  or  attracted  your  attention.  Have  excellent 
ability  for  drawing  and  reading  music. 
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A bn  orma  l Condition . 

A.  — You  have  an  extraordinary  perception  of  Configuration 
— a wonderful  memory  of  faces  and  pictures.  You  are  too 
particular  about  harmony  of  shapes. 

B.  — You  can  see  the  imaginary  figures  of  persons  ; are  too 
particular  and  exacting  about  harmony  of  outlines  and  shapes. 

To  Restrain — Is  seldom  necessary,  except  where  irregularities  of  form  are 
painful  to  the  eye  and  affect  the  nerves.  Hallucinations  are  generally  accom- 
panied by  a diseased  condition  of  Configurativeness. 

To  Cultivate — Study  phrenology  and  physiognomy  ; observe  minutely  the 
various  forms  of  the  thousands  of  faces  and  conformations  you  see,  and  try  to 
reproduce  them  by  systematically  drawing  the  form  of  every  object  or  face 
which  attracts  your  attention.  Good  reading  and  correct  spelling  have  much 
to  do  with  this  faculty. 


41  Keep  thy  tongue  from  evil,  and  thy  lips  from  speaking  guile.” — Psalm  xxxiv.  13. 

(25)  EXPRESSIVENESS  (LANGUAGE). 

^ ou  are  but  poorly  developed  in  expressiveness,  and  fail 
to  communicate  your  thoughts  by  words  to  others. 

2. — You  cannot  speak  with  freedom,  and  often  hesitate  for 
words  ; may  have  good  thoughts,  but  cannot  express  them. 

3-  — You  are  not  a natural  speaker  ; will  often  hesitate  for 
words ; are  not  very  expressive  in  either  countenance  or 
actions  ; you  may  learn  foreign  languages,  yet  speak  them  with 
difficulty. 

4-  — You  have  a fair  command  of  language,  but  use  familiar 
and  commonplace  expressions  ; are  more  select  and  impressive 
than  fluent  or  eloquent ; say  what  you  have  to  say  in  a few 
words. 

5-  — You  have  a good  flow  of  language,  and  considerable 
power  to  communicate  your  ideas  by  words  ; may  occasionally 
hesitate  for  the  right  word,  yet  can  generally  express  yourself 
clearly  on  most  subjects  familiar  to  you. 
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6.  — You  possess  an  excellent  command  of  words  ; are 
fluent  both  in  speaking  and  writing,  and  have  great  freedom 
and  power  of  expression  ; easily  learn  to  speak  languages,  and 
to  commit  them  to  memory. 

7.  — You  have  a wonderful  command  of  words  ; are  copious, 
eloquent,  and  very  impressive  in  all  you  say,  and  thoroughly 
impress  the  feelings  of  your  mind  on  the  minds  of  others  ; learn 
languages  by  hearing  them  spoken  by  other  persons,  and  are 
naturally  grammatical,  even  without  study. 

Abnormal  Condition. 

A. — You  have  extraordinary  power  of  speech,  and  ability 
to  express  your  thoughts  and  emotions  by  words  ; are  inclined 
to  talk  too  much. 

B — You  are  voluble  and  loquacious  ; given  to  redundancy 
of  words,  and  bombastic  expressions. 

To  Restrain—  Talk  less,  and  use  simple  instead  of  bombastic  expressions ; 
never  commence  to  talk  while  others  are  speaking. 

To  Cultivate. — There  is  nothing  to  equal  debating  for  the  cultivation  of 
Expressiveness.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Expiessiveness  is  only  a medium 
of  expressing  what  the  other  faculties  remember  ; therefore,  in  order  to  use  words 
to  good  effect,  we  must  have  a memory  well  stored  with  knowledge.  Study- 
languages,  and  write  and  speak  as  much  as  possible ; throw  feeling  into  all  you 
say  and  do ; talk  about  what  you  have  seen  and  heard  ; endeavour  to  speak 
distinctly,  and  choose  the  exact  words  expressive  of  the  meaning  you  wish  to 
convey,  and  practise  elocution. 

Section  VI. 

THE  COGNITIVE  AND  RETENTIVE  FACULTIES. 


“ He  alone  is  an  acute  observer  -who  can  obseive  minutely  without 
being  observed.” — Lavatek. 

(26)  OBSERVATIVENESS  (INDIVIDUALITY). 

i# — You  have  very  weak  powers  of  observation  ; you  see 
md  remember  but  little. 

2.— You  are  sadly  deficient  in  the  observative  faculty  ; you 
take  but  little  notice  of  objects  around  you,  and  fail  to  describe 
minutely  what  you  do  see. 
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3*— Yo11  are  an  indifferent  observer  ; are  slow  to  grasp  and 
comprehend  the  nature  of  what  you  see  or  hear,  and  are 
occasionally  absent-minded. 

4.— You  have  fair  observing  powers,  but  confine  your 
attention  mainly  to  conspicuous  objects  about  you,  or  to  such 
things  as  interest  the  stronger  powers  of  your  mind  ; you  have 

not  sufficient  curiosity  to  focus  your  attention  upon  particular 
objects. 

5*  ^ 011  have  a full  share  of  observing  power;  have  a 

desire  to  observe  and  examine  things  generally  ; are  inclined  to 
focus  your  attention  on  things  that  are  to  your  taste,  but  are 
not  likely  to  be  as  minute  and  particular  in  your  observations 
as  a person  marked  6 or  7. 

6. — You  are  a practical  observer  of  men  and  things  ; have 
a keen  thirst  for  knowledge  ; are  very  minute  and  particular  in 
your  observations,  and  are  fond  of  gathering  facts.  With 
Prescientiousness  and  Con  figurativeness  (6  or  7),  would  be  likely 
to  succeed  in  the  study  of  character. 

7. — You  have  great  powers  of  observation,  and  ability  to 
acquire  knowledge ; like  to  observe,  gather  facts,  and 
particularize  everything  ; are  very  quick  of  perception  ; 

observe  all  that  people  say  and  do,  and  have  a keen  insight 
into  character. 

Abnormal  Condition. 

A-  \ ou  have  uncommon  powers  of  observation;  are 
inclined  to  be  too  curious  ; and  to  stare  at  people  offensively. 

B.— You  are  given  to  impudent  staring;  are  too  curious 
and  inquisitive. 

T,>  Restrain.— Think  more,  and  stare  less;  when  you  see  others  gaze  and 
gape,  close  your  eyes  and  meditate  ; avoid  becoming  obtrusive.  Devote  much 
time  to  reading,  and  be  determined  to  learn  a few  things  well. 

'Jo  Cultivate.— Examine  everything  that  comes  before  your  vision  ; observe 
carefully  what  is  said  and  done  by  every  person  you  meet ; study  the  natural 
sciences— astronomy,  chemistry,  phrenology,  etc.  Observe  minutely  all  details, 
and  endeavour  to  describe  them  in  full,  to  those  who  may  be  interested  in  such 
knowledge. 
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“ Good  things  have  to  be  engraved  on  the  memory ; bad  ones  stick 

there  of  themselves.”— Chakles  Reade. 

(2 7)  EVENTUATIVENESS  (EVENTUALITY). 

!. You  are  sadly  deficient  in  this  power  ; your  recollect- 

ions are  very  uncertain,  and  you  often  feel  confused  in  your 
memory  of  events. 

2. You  have  a poor  memory  of  events,  and  often  feel 

muddled  ; you  forget  what  you  intended  to  say  or  do,  and 
cannot  speak  with  certainty  as  to  history. 

You  have  a fair  memory  in  some  things  ; can  remember 

general  events,  but  are  poor  in  history,  and  cannot  entertain 
with  telling  anecdotes. 

4._ You  have  only  a fair  memory  of  history  ; may  recollect 
leading  events  and  incidents,  which  you  have  been  particularly 
interested  in,  but  are  rather  deficient  in  memory  of  passing 

events. 

^ You  have  a good  memory  of  historical  facts  and 

general  information  ; can  remember  interesting  leading  events, 
but  will  occasionally  forget  current  incidents. 

6. —You  possess  a clear  and  retentive  memory  of  historical 
events  ; learn  quickly  anything  relating  to  history  or  biography; 
are  fond  of  knowledge,  news,  and  books ; and,  with  fair 
opportunities,  you  can  become  a good  scholar. 

You  have  a wonderfully  retentive  memory  of  events 

and  incidents;  are  fond  of  general  knowledge,  newspapers, 
and  books  ; have  a passion  for  literary  pursuits,  and  a strong 
craving  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  with  superior 
memory  of  fleeting  events,  and  associated  ideas. 

To  Restrain.— Do  not  recall  things  of  the  past  that  are  saddening— try  to 
forget  them  ; avoid  telling  long  stories  which  are  of  no  interest  to  other  people. 

To  Cultivate. — Concentrate  your  mind  upon  what  you  wish  to  remember 
until  a strong  impression  is  made ; recollect  that  the  power  to  retain  or  recall 
an  idea  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the  first  impression.  Cultivate  the  habit 
of  giving  strict  attention  to  what  you  hear  and  see;  and  try  to  impress  u 
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details  upon  your  memory.  Tell  anecdotes  and  incidents  in  your  own  life take 

a review  of  the  year’s  work,  and  endeavour  co  recall  everything  of  interest ; this 

will  immensely  strengthen  the  memory.  Every  power  of  the  mind  has  its  own 
memory , but  Eventuatioeness  is  one  of  the  principal  factors  ; and  by  systematic  culti- 
vation even  a small  centre  will  do  wonders.  Read  history,  study  mythology,  and 
often  call  to  memory  interesting  events. 


“ We  are  journeving  unto  the  place  of  which  the  Lord  said,  I will  give  it 
you : Come  thou  with  us.” — Numb,  x.,  29. 

(28)  LOCATIVENESS  (LOCALITY). 

1.  — You  have  to  stay  at  home,  because  you  are  unable  to 
find  your  way  back,  unless  accompanied  by  others. 

2.  — You  have  a poor  memory  of  places,  and  find  your  way 
about  with  great  difficulty  ; are  apt  to  forget  the  way,  and  get 
lost  in  a strange  place. 

3. — You  are  rather  deficient  in  this  faculty  ; are  not  good 
in  geography;  are  liable  to  lose  your  way  unless  you  take 
particular  notice  of  objects  by  the  way. 

4. — You  have  a fair  memory  of  localities  and  places  you 
have  visited,  and  with  study  and  practice  in  geography,  can 
find  your  way  about  passably  well  ; may  sometimes  lose  your 
way  in  city  or  on  country  roads. 

5-  You  enjoy  travelling,  and  have  a good  memory  of  the 
places  you  have  seen,  provided  you  impress  your  mind  or 

memory  as  you  go  along  ; if  not,  you  may  occasionally  be  lost 
or  confused. 

6.— You  have  an  excellent  memory  of  the  localities  and 
places  you  have  visited  ; can  find  your  way  almost  anywhere, 
through  desert  or  woods  ; seldom  lose  your  way  even  in  the 
dark  ; would  enjoy  travelling  thoroughly. 

7-  ^ ou  are  very  fond  of  travelling  and  exploring;  can 

remember  the  places  you  have  seen  remarkably  well  ; seldom, 
if  ever,  lose  your  way — whether  in  a strange  city  or  in  a forest  ; 
with  Inhabitiveness  and  Concentrativeness  (3  or  4),  would  make 
an  excellent  explorer. 
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A bnormal  Condition. 

A.  — You  have  extraordinary  geographical  ability  ; are  too 
much  inclined  to  travel  and  move  about. 

B.  — You  are  liable  to  waste  too  much  money  and  time  in 
roving  and  travelling  from  place  to  place. 

To  Restrain.  — Give  up  roving  and  travelling,  and  settle  down  ; stay  at  home 
more  ; be  contented  with  your  own  country  ; and  never  travel  unless  it  is 
absolute  necessary.  Avoid  reading  books  of  travel ; they  only  make  you  feel 
restless. 

To  Cultivate. — Study  geography  by  the  aid  of  maps  and  travelling ; and 
whenever  you  turn  in  roads  or  streets  notice  every  object  and  turn  by  the  way  ; 
also  endeavour  to  impress  them  upon  yonr  memory,  and  try  to  recall  them  when 
you  pass  by  again  ; make  yourself  familiar  with  places  of  interest,  and  read 
magazines  of  travel,  especially  those  illustrated,  such  as  “ Cassell’s,”  " Review 
of  Reviews,”  &c. 


“ To  everything  there  is  a season,  and  a time  to  every  purpose  under 

heaven.” — Kcc.  iii.,  1. 

(29)  TIMEATIVENESS  (TIME). 

1.  — You  are  sadly  wanting  in  punctuality  ; often  forget 
dates  and  engagements. 

2. — You  are  apt  to  forget  appointments  and  meetings; 
often  fail  to  remember  when  things  transpired  ; are  wanting  m 
punctuality. 

2. — You  have  a poor  memory  of  dates  ; cannot  lemember 
when  such  a thing  occured,  and  find  it  rather  difficult  to  keep 
proper  time  in  music. 

4.  You  have  a fair  memory  of  dates,  if  pressed  by  other 

faculties  upon  your  attention,  otherwise  are  not  proficient  , 
you  will  require  much  practice  to  keep  correct  time  in  music. 

5.  — You  can  generally  judge  correctly  of  the  lapse  of  time, 
yet  may  not  be  quite  so  precise  as  could  be  desiied  ; vdth  fair 
practice  (other  things  being  equal)  can  keep  good  time  in 


music. 
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6.  — You  have  a good  memory  of  dates,  and  can  generally 
tell  when  things  occured  ; can  almost  tell  the  time  of  the  day 
without  a timepiece  ; keep  correct  time  in  music  ; and,  as  a 
rule,  are  very  punctual  in  keeping  your  engagements. 

7.  — You  can  wake  up  at  almost  any  appointed  hour  ; are 
punctual  in  keeping  engagements ; you  seem  to  have  an 
instinctive  knowledge  of  the  time  of  the  day  without  a clock, 
and  are  a natural  chronologist.  You  can  keep  excellent 
time  in  music. 

Abnormal  Condition. 

A.  — You  have  an  unusual  sense  of  duration,  and  memory  of 
time  the  when  things  occured  : are  too  particular  about 
punctuality. 

B.  — You  are  most  exacting  about  punctuality  ; and  are 
hard  on  those  who  fail  to  keep  their  engagements. 

To  Restrain  — Deviate  now  and  then  from  your  monotonous  routine  ; set 
apart  a little  time  for  recreation  ; avoid  worrying  about  punctuality ; you  are  too 
exacting  in  this  respect. 

To  Cultivate. — Do  everything  by  the  clock  at  a particular  time— rise  in  the 
morning,  and  retire  at  night ; in  short,  cultivate  regularity  in  everything  you  do  ; 
be  as  punctual  as  possible  in  keeping  your  appointments  ; always  be  at  the 
station  a few  minutes  before  the  train  leaves.  Estimate  the  importance  of’ 
saving  time,  and  remember  that  “it  is  of  more  value  than  money.”  Have  a 
correct  timepiece,  and  make  all  your  calculations  by  it ; endeavour  to  be  a few 
minutes  ahead,  rather  than  one  minute  behind ; associate  chronology  with 
history,  and  study  both  systematically. 


Section  VII. 

THE  REFLECTIVE  AND  REASONING  FACULTIES. 

(30)  DISCRIMINATIVENESS  (MIRTHFULNESS). 

1.  — You  are  almost  destitute  of  this  faculty;  cannot 
perceive  even  striking  false  analogies. 

2.  — You  are  very  deficient  in  discriminative  power;  are 
very  slow  to  discern  false  analogies.  You  find  it  most  difficult 
to  dissociate  ideas,  and  perceive  incongruities. 
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3- — You  are  rather  wanting  in  discriminative  power  ; are 
slow  to  see  false  analogies,  and  dissociate  ideas  ; are  not,  as  a 
rule,  inclined  to  make  much  fun. 

4.  — You  have  a fair  share  of  this  faculty  ; can  distinguish 
between  striking  false  analogies  and  true  ones.  You  can 
perceive  incongruities,  and  dissociate  ideas  fairly  well. 

5.  — You  have  a full  degree  of  the  discriminative  faculty,  a 
fairly  keen  perception  of  the  ludicrous,  and  are  apt  in  turning 
an  opponent’s  arguments  into  ridicule,  if  necessary  you  are 
likely,  at  times,  to  be  rather  ironical. 

6.  — You  have  excellent  discriminative  judgment  ; are  quick 
to  distinguish  between  true  and  false  analogies  ; have  a keen 
sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and  readily  perceive  incongruities  ; are 
apt  in  disassociating  phenomena  and  abstract  ideas,  and  in  turn- 
ing an  opponent’s  arguments  into  ridicule.  You  are  inclined 
to  be  critical  and  humorous. 

7.  — You  possess  remarkable  capacity  to  perceive,  and 
discriminate  between,  true  abstract  analogies  and  false  ones  ; 
have  a most  acute  sense  of  the  absurd,  ludicrous,  and  readily 
perceive  incongruities  ; are  very  gifted  in  using  an  opponent’s 
words  and  arguments  to  prove  your  own  case. 

A bnormal  Condition. 

A.  — You  have  an  extraordinary  perception  of  abstract 
differences,  and  false  analogies  ; also  power  of  rapid  criticism, 
and  the  ability  to  ridicule  and  expose  error.  You  are  inclined 
to  turn  most  things  into  ridicule. 

B.  — You  are  critical  in  the  extreme  ; are  too  ready  to  see 
the  faults  of  others  ; and  are  given  to  improper  and  ill-timed 
ridicule. 

To  Restrain. — Make  less  fun  ; cease  trying  to  find  something  to  laugh  at,  and 
turning  everything  into  ridicule ; observe  the  good  manners  of  others,  and 
imitate  them  ; let  dignity  and  sympathy  guide  you,  and,  under  their  control, 
your  humour  will  be  appreciated.  Be  careful  not  to  injure  the  feelings  of  others 
by  ill-timed  ridicule. 
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To  Cultivate. — Go  into  the  company  of  humorous  people  ; read  humorous 
books  ; witness  comedy,  and  avoid  tragedy.  A man  of  humour  is  generally  the 
leader  of  a party.  He  may  not  be  either  a thinker  or  a man  of  science,  yet  if 
he  is  truly  humorous,  he  is  more  than  equal  to  either.  Endeavour  to  become 
acquainted  with  humorous  people. 

“ Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.” — Example. — Dk.  Gall. 

(31)  CAUSATIVENESS  (CAUSALITY). 

1.  — You  are  almost  destitute  of  the  causative  faculty  ; can 
seldom  give  a reason  why  ; are  idiotic  in  this  respect. 

2.  — You  possess  very  little  causative  power  ; you  find  it 
most  difficult  to  trace  things  from  cause  to  effect  ; as  a rule,  you 
should  accept  the  conclusions  of  others. 

3- — You  are  rather  slow  to  perceive  first  principles  ; cannot 
very  well  trace  matters  from  cause  to  effect,  and  are  by  no 
means  philosophical. 

4. — You  have  fair  capacity  for  tracing  effects  to  their 
causes,  but  your  ability  to  reason  depends  upon  the  influence  of 
the  larger  faculties  ; with  large  Objective  Faculties  are  a close 
•observer,  and  practical  in  your  views. 

5- — You  have  good  perception  of  first  principles,  and  the 
ability  to  trace  effects  to  their  causes.  You  can  analyze  and 
■classify  abstract  ideas  well,  and  are  inclined  to  ask  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  various  issues.  With  large  Objective  Faculties, 
Fventuativeness,  Discriminativeness,  and  Analogicalness  will  be  a 
brilliant  reasoner,  if  not  a profound  one. 

6.  — You  have  excellent  capacity  for  perceiving  first 
principles,  and  a strong  desire  to  ascertain  the  causes  which 
lead  to  certain  results  ; are  naturally  gifted  in  tracing  effects  to 
their  causes,  and  resolving  abstract  ideas  into  analytical 
analysis.  With  the  combinations  of  the  preceding  degree 
.(in  italics ) will  be  a profound  reasoner. 

7.  — You  possess  remarkable  capacity  to  understand  first 
principles  ; can  easily  perceive  causes,  and  trace  effects ; have 
the  cause-seeking  and  analyzing  gift  in  a wonderful  degree, 
with  a very  keen  desire  to  know  the  why  and  wherefore  of  most 
things.  Are  naturally  analytical  in  all  you  do. 
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A.  — You  have  extraordinary  perception  of  causes  and 
effects  ; are  most  analytical  in  all  you  do  ; are  inclined  to  ask 
too  much  about  the  why  and  wherefore  of  things. 

B. — You  are  analytical  in  the  extreme  ; are  inclined  to 
question  most  things  which  you  cannot  understand  ; are  liable 
to  indulge  in  needless  inquiry  about  the  why  and  wherefore  of 
various  matters. 

To  Restrain. — Divert  your  mind  from  abstract  thoughts  to  the  real  and 
practical. 

To  Cultivate. — First,  study  nature’s  laws, — causes  and  effects  ; try  to  find  out 
the  why  and  wherefore  of  things  ; muse  and  mediate  on  subjects  to  find  out  new 
ideas — particularly  that  branch  you  feel  any  special  interest  in — until  the  origin 
and  force  of  its  truths  are  fully  understood.  Study  especially  the  sciences 
which  require  classification — mathematics,  astromony,  geology,  and  the  science 
of  phrenology. 


“ The  invifible  things  of  Him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen, 
being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made.” — Ron.  i.,  20. 

(32)  ANALOGICALNESS  (COMPARISON). 

1.  — You  are  sadly  deficient  in  this  faculty  ; are  dull  in 
perceiving  resemblances  in  abstract  ideas. 

2. — You  are  deficient  in  the  power  to  perceive  similarity  in 
the  repetition  of  phenomena  and  abstract  ideas  ; are  very  slow 
to  discern  resemblances,  and  are  lacking  in  appropriativeness  in 
everything. 

3.  — You  are  slow  to  perceive  similarity  in  abstract  ideas  ; 
are  not,  as  a rule,  inclined  to  observe  resemblances.  You 
seem  to  have  a difficulty  in  explaining  and  clearing  up  points, 
and  show  little  or  no  skill  in  tracing  analogies. 

4.  — You  have  a fair  perception  of  analogies,  but  can  only 
perceive  and  appreciate  striking  illustrations  ; with  Observative- 
ness  and  Causativeness  (6),  may  show  much  skill  in  drawing  a 
conclusion  ; yet  are  not  naturally  gifted  in  tracing  analogies. 
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5- — ^ ou  possess  a good  perception  of  analogies  and 
harmonies  ; can  discern  resemblances  and  reason  thereon  by 
induction,  and  illustrate  well  ; readily  observe  striking 
analogies,  and  are  fairly  gifted  in  forming  a synthesis.  With 
large  Objective  Faculties , Expressiveness , and  Discriminativeness, 
combined  with  a good  education,  could  become  a skilful 
' logician. 

6. — You  have  excellent  perception  of  analogies  and 
harmonies ; can  quickly  discern  the  known  from  the  unknown  ; 
are  likely  to  reason  clearly  on-  scientific  facts  up  to  the  laws 
that  govern  them  ; are  naturally  synthetical,  and  skilful  in  the 
combining  of  separate  parts  of  thought  into  a whole.  With 
the  combinations  of  the  preceding  degree  (in  italics ) will  be 
a brilliant  logician. 

7- — You  possess  remarkable  perception  of  analogies  and 
harmonies  ; can  illustrate  your  ideas,  or  scientific  facts,  with 
great  clearness  ; have  great  capacity  for  making  discoveries  in 
the  deeper  analogies  which  prevade  nature,  and  for  discerning 
new  truths.  You  have  also  a wonderful  gift  for  the  combining 
of  separate  parts  of  thought  into  a whole.  Are  a natural 
logician. 

A bnormal  Condition. 

Y. — 5:  ou  have  extraordinary  discernment  of  analogies  ; are 
most  gifted  in  putting  ideas  together,  and  forming  complex 
ideas  from  simple  ones,  also  in  reasoning  from  principles 
previously  established  to  a conclusion  ; you  need,  however,  to 
guard  against  the  use  of  false  analogies. 

B. — You  are  inclined  to  be  too  figurative  in  speech,  and 
are  liable  to  depend  on  mere  resemblances  to  truth  for  your 
arguments,  which  are  usually  based  upon  either  false  analogies 
or  fables.  You  should  be  sure  the  foundation  of  your  premise 
is  sound  before  you  commence  to  build,  or  the  consequences 
may  be  disastrous. 

To  Restrain. — Study  causes  more  and  analogies  less.  Endeavour  to  be 
critical  and  analytical,  and  less  synthetical.  Don’t  be  misled  by  mere  resembl- 
ances, or  inductive  arguments.  Be  moderate  in  the  use  of  figures  of  speech. 
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To  Cultivate. — Study  logic,  ethics,  metaphysics,  phrenology,  and  those 
subjects  which  require  abstract  thought  ; learn  the  value  of  symbols,  figures  of 
speech,  and  illustrative  methods,  and  endeavour  to  use  them  in  order  to  explain 
and  illustrate  your  ideas  as  clearly  as  possible. 


(33)  PRESCIENTIOUSNESS  (HUMAN  NATURE). 

1.  — You  are  very  deficient  in  this  faculty ; figuratively 
speaking,  you  cannot  see  “an  inch  ahead.” 

2.  — You  possess  but  little  ability  for  forecasting  anything  ; 
are  likely  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth  because  unable  to  look 
ahead. 

3.  — You  are  liable  to  be  frequently  deceived  in  your  “ fore- 
cast ” or  prediction  of  the  motives  of  others ; may  be  able  to 
perceive  striking  points,  but  generally  fail  to  discern  the  true 
character. 

4.  — You  have  fair  ability  for  taking  on  impressions,  yet 
are  not  specially  gifted  in  forecasting  the  results  of  certain 
actions  ; you  readily  perceive  striking  differences  in  character, 
but  to  understand  the  more  complicated  points  of  character, 
you  need  to  engage  in  an  extended  study  of  phrenology. 

5.  — You  may  generally  follow  your  first  impressions,  as  to 
the  motives  and  intentions  of  those  you  come  in  contact  with. 
In  most  cases  you  are  likely  to  be  right,  but  are  occasionally 
liable  to  be  mistaken. 

6.  — You  have  excellent  penetration  of  mind  and  power  to 
look  into  the  future,  or  make  “ forecasts,”  according  to  your 
knowledge  of  certain  circumstances  and  issues  ; are  frequently 
able  to  decide  with  great  clearness  about  the  motives  and 
intentions  of  others. 

y. — You  possess  great  penetration  cf  mind,  and  ability  to 
look  ahead  into  the  future  ; are  naturally  cute  in  your  opinions 
of  others,  and,  at  times,  are  apt  to  be  rather  harsh  in  your 
judgments  of  strangers  ; are  a natural  character  student. 
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A bnormal  Condition. 

A.  — \ou  are  strongly  inclined  to  predict  and  prophec)7  as 
to  the  motives  and  intentions  of  those  with  whom  you  come  in 
contact ; are  too  ready  to  see  the  imperfections  of  others,  and 
too  slowT  to  note  your  own. 

B.  — You  are  too  suspicious  and  ready  to  forecast  the 
motives  of  others  ; can  see  the  faults  of  others  much  easier 
than  your  own  ; are  very  harsh  in  your  opinions  of  others. 

To  Restrain.— Be  less  suspicious  ; shut  your  eyes  to  the  imperfections  of 
others,  and  study  yourself  more.  Don't  be  afraid  to  trust  friends  and  strangers ; 
remember  that  faith  and  charity  are  excellent  human  virtues ; leave  slander  to 
the  gossips,  and  accept  nothing  against  others  on  doubtful  hearsay. 

To  Cultivate.  — Endeavour  to  make  "forecasts,”  predictions,  and  to  prophecy 
on  different  public  matters,  and  on  the  motives  and  intentions  of  those  with 
whom  you  come  in  contact ; then  carefully  watch  to  see  how  near  or  far  off  you 
have  been,  &c.  Look  with  a sharp  eye  at  every  person  you  meet ; especially 
note  the  expression  of  the  eyes  and  countenance,  and  be  more  suspicious  of 
people  ; study  human  nature  as  a philosophy,  and  in  the  light  of  phrenology — as. 
no  study  is  equal  to  it  for  developing  this  faculty  of  the  mind. 


Section  VIII. 

THE  SUPERIOR  AND  INSPIRING  FACULTIES. 


“ No  man  has  measured  the  power  of  kindness,  for  it  is  boundless ; no  man 
hath  seen  its  death,  for  it  is  eternal  ’’—Miss  Julia  M.  Weight. 

(34)  KINDLINESS  (BENEVOLENCE). 

i* — ^ ou  are  sadly  deficient  in  this  faculty;  are  un- 
sympathising and  exceedingly  selfish. 

2. — You  are  deficient  in  sympathy,  and  extremely  selfish  ; 
are  not  likely  to  do  much  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  others. 

3- — You  are  rather  selfish,  and  are  inclined  to  see  after  self 
first ; you  care  very  little  for  the  happiness  of  either  mankind 
or  brute,  and  do  little  to  promote  it. 

4* — ^ou  have  only  a fair  share  of  this  faculty;  you  can  be 
good  and  kind  to  those  you  love,  but  are  not  much  inclined  to 
practise  philanthropy. 
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5.  — You  have  a good  degree  of  sympathy  and  kindness  ; 
desire  to  make  others  happy,  yet  will  not  sacrifice  very  much 
to  relieve  your  neighbours  ; with  Conscientiousness  (6),  are  more 
just  than  kind. 

6.  — You  are  by  nature  very  kind  and  sympathetic;  are 
generally  ready  to  relieve  the  needs  and  sufferings  of  others ; 
and  are  inclined  to  make  personal  sacrifices  to  render  others 
happy. 

7.  — You  have  a most  kindly  nature;  will  take  a great 
interest  in  practical  reform,  do  good  spontaneously  ; are 
merciful  and  ready  to  forgive,  and  in  this  respect  are  a good 
Samaritan,  and  a true  follower  of  Him  who  went  about  doing 
good. 

Abnormal  Condition. 

A.  — You  have  a thoroughly  benevolent  nature,  and  are  too 
generous  ; are  liable  to  be  imposed  upon,  and  need  to  be  just  to 
yourself. 

B.  — You  are  generous  in  the  extreme  ; are  too  ready  to 
help  others,  and  are  liable  to  come  to  want,  unless  you  harden 
yourself  in  this  respect. 

To  Restrain. — Avoid  waiting  upon  the  sick ; harden  yourself  against  the 
sufferings  of  mankind  ; do  not  give  so  generously  to  others  ; be  just  to  yourself 
first,  and  afterwards  be  generous  to  others. 

To  Cultivate— Be  kind  to  all,  especially  the  sick,  and  practise  general 
philanthropy  ; try  to  alleviate  suffering  ; give  a little  to  the  deserving,  and  soothe 
sorrow,  and  assuage  pain  whenever  possible.  Strive  to  be  less  selfish,  remember- 
ing that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. 


“ A soft  answer  turnetli  away  wrath  ; but  grevious  words  stir  up  aDger.” — 

Prov.  xv.,  1. 

(35)  AGREEABLENESS. 

1.  — You  are  sadly  lacking  in  agreeableness,  and  manifest 
little  desire  to  please  others. 

2.  — You  are  uncouth,  disagreeable,  and  rude  ; you  have  not 
an  agreeable  way  of  saying  even  pleasant  things. 
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3*  \ ou  £ii  e not  particularly  pleasant  in  your  manners  or 

corn  ei  sation  ; aie  not  inclined  to  smooth  over  your  words  ; are 
likely  to  be  blunt  spoken  and  replnsive  under  excitement. 

4*  ^ ou  have  a good  share  of  this  faculty,  and  are  generally 

agreeable  and  pleasant  in  your  conversation  and  manners  ; but 
you  are  apt  to  be  unpleasant,  when  excited. 

5*  ^ ou  have  a full  quota  of  agreeableness  ; are  pleasing, 

genial,  and  acceptable  in  your  manners,  except  when  angry 
may  then  use  rather  sharp  expressions. 

^ ou  aie  very  pleasing,  agreeable,  and  fascinating  in 
your  manners  and  conversation  : you  say  things  in  an  accept- 
able manner,  and  are  generally  liked  by  others. 

7.  — Y ou  are  very  winning,  peruasive,  and  fascinating  in 
your  manner,  and  have  a very  pleasing  mode  of  addressing 
everybody  ; can  say  and  do  things  so  as  to  interest  even  an 
opponent. 


A bnormal  Condition. 

A.  —You  are  much  too  agreeable  ; you  find  it  most  difficult 
to  be  disagreeable,  even  when  the  occasion  requires  it. 

B.  \ ou  are  seriously  inclined  to  be  artificial  and  affected. 

To  Restrain.  Never  pay  compliments  for  the  sake  of  pleasing ; learn  the 
fact  that  your  friends  or  foes  will  respect  honest  and  intelligent  criticism  more 
than  undeserved  praise. 

To  Cultivate.  Try  to  feel  as  agreeable  and  pleasant  as  possible ; practise 
politeness  in  your  conversation.  An  affable  and  persuasive  way  of  saying  things 
makes  others  love  and  esteem  us  ; therefore,  don’t  regard  it  as  a weakness  to  be 
polite,  but  rather,  as  refining  and  honourable  ; remember,  that  “ a soft  (or  genial) 
answer  turneth  away  wrath.”  Cultivate  courtesy  and  dignity,  which  are 
important  aids  to  success  in  life. 


“Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  tkiners  not 
seen.”— Heb.  xi.,  1.  & 

(36)  CREDENTIOUSNESS  (SPIRITUALITY). 

I- — You  are  almost  without  belief  in  anything  ; are  sceptical 
in  regard  to  a future  state  or  life. 
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2. — You  have  but  little  of  this  faculty;  will  only  believe 
on  evidence ; are  more  interested  in  material  than  inmaterial 
or  spiritual  subjects  ; are  inclined  to  reject  new  subjects  with- 
out examination. 

3. — You  are  rather  deficient  in  this  faculty;  have  some 
faith  in  the  unseen,  but  believe  mainly  from  evidence  ; must 
have  proof ; in  this  you  are  like  “faithless  Thomas.” 

4.  — You  have  a fair  share  of  belief,  and  are  somewhat 
inclined  to  ponder  over  the  mysterious,  nevertheless  your  faith 
is  chiefly  based  upon  realities  ; you  are  likely  to  be  beset  with 
many  doubts. 

5.  — You  have  a good  share  of  faith  and  belief  in  the  unseen, 
and  are  quite  open  to  conviction  ; are  fairly  credulous,  but  with 
the  Reasoning  Faculties  (6),  are  not  likely  to  be  at  all  super- 
stitious. 

6.  — You  are  strongly  inclined  to  ponder  over  the  wonderful 
and  mysterious  ; are  credulous,  and  ready  to  accept  much  that 
is  not  proven  by  the  other  faculties  ; have  great  faith  or  belief 
in  providence. 

7.  — You  possess  almost  unbounded  belief  and  trust ; are 
too  credulous  and  ready  to  accept  what  is  not  proven  by  the 
other  faculties  ; are  a firm  believer  in  presentiments. 

A bnormal  Condition. 

A.  — You  have  a wonderful  development  of  this  faculty, 
and  unless  it  is  regulated  by  your  intellect,  you  are  liable  to 
become  superstitious,  and  to  believe  in  witchcraft,  &c. 

B.  — You  are  most  superstitious;  are  liable  to  fanaticism, 
and  have- a strong  belief  in  witchcraft,  &c. 

To  Restrain—  Confine  yourself  more  to  real  practical  life  as  it  is  ; cultivate 
more  love  for  material  things,  and  less  for  the  spiritual.  Remember  that 
superstition  properly  belongs  only  to  the  dark  ages  ; leatn  that  theie  is  a primary 
cause  for  all  that  you  do  not  understand. 

To  Cultivate. — Mediate  on  things  divine,  immortality,  and  that  class  of 
incorporeal  subjects  ; man’s  state  after  death,  &c.  It  is  no  evidence  of  a strong 
mind  to  reject  what  the  intellect  alone  can  understand  ; it  requires  more  than 
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reason  to  understand  incorporeal  laws.  Analogicalness  perceives  analogies 
Causativeness  perceives  causes,  and  likewise  the  superior  faculties  perceive  what- 
ever pertains  to  true  religion.  Never  reject  any  new  subject  without  a reason- 
able examination,  whether  it  be  of  a scientific  or  a religious  nature.  No  man 

can  give  a reliable  opinion  upon  any  subject  without  a careful  examination  of  its. 
pros  and  cons. 


“ The  God  of  Hope  fill  you  with  all 
abound  m hope.  ’—Roar,  xv.,  13. 


joy  and  peace  in  believing,  that  ye  may 


(37)  HOPEFULNESS  (HOPE). 

I*  ^ou  are  inclined  to  be  very  gloomy  ; you  expect  little,, 
and  undeitake  less  ; have  little  or  no  hope  in  the  future. 

2‘  ^ ou  aie  melancholy  and  despondent,  and  easily  dis- 

couraged ; are  disposed  to  magnify  difficulties  ; can  see  nothing 
but  misfortune  in  the  future. 


3.  \ ou  are  inclined  to  look  too  much  on  the  dark  side  of 

life,  and  are  given  to  despondency  ; you  lack  enterprise,  and 
need  to  cultivate  hopefulness. 

4*  ^ 011  are  cheerful,  as  a rule,  but  not  rash  and  specula- 

tive ; are  stimulated  when  things  are  looking  bright,  yet 
attempt  too  little  rather  than  too  much  ; and  are,  at  times, 
inclined  to  look  on  the  dark  side  of  things. 

^ ^ ou  aie  generally  quite  buoyant  and  sanguine  ; are 

fairly  enterprising,  yet  like  to  be  on  the  safe  side  ; you  are  not 
inclined  to  over-rate  the  future,  and  may  sometimes  realize 
more  than  you  expect,  still  are  encouraged  by  bright  prospects. 

6.— You  have  a vivid  anticipation  of  future  results,  and 
are  inclined  to  look  too  much  on  the  bright  side  of  things  ; you 
are  able  to  rise  above  present  troubles  by  cheating  yourself  into 
believing  good  times  must  come,  and  are  almost  at  hand. 

7-  You  are  inclined  to  build  numerous  castles  in  the  air, 
and  live  too  much  in  the  future ; are  very  sanguine,  happy, 
buoyant,  enterprising,  and  speculative  ; seldom  get  half  3/011 
expect,  therefore  are  frequently  disappointed  ; so  far  your  hopes 
have  exceeded  your  realizations. 
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A bnormal  Condition. 

A.  — You  have  extraordinary  confidence  in  the  future,  and 
anticipation  of  success  ; are  never  likely  to  get  a third  of  what 
you  expect. 

B.  — Your  expectations  are  most  unreasonable;  you  are 
too  much  inclined  to  castle-building  ; are  likely  to  make  rash 
promises  which  cannot  be  fulfilled. 

To  Restrain. — Avoid  building  so  many  castles  in  the  air ; remember  your 
hopes,  so  far,  have  exceeded  realities.  In  buying  and  selling,  do  it  on  the  cash 
principle ; and  try  to  live  more  in  the  present,  and  less  in  the  future.  You 
should  avoid  making  any  promises,  except  those  you  are  certain  you  can 
perform, 

To  Cultivate. — Remember  that  the  darkest  hour  precedes  the  dawn  ; look  on 
the  bright,  instead  of  the  dark,  side  of  life  ; banish  care  and  trouble  ; trust  in 
the  future  ; venture  into  business,  or  something  to  your  taste,  and  anticipate 
success. 

“ The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.”— Prov.  ix.,  10. 

(38)  VENERATIVENESS  (VENERATION). 

1.  — You  are  almost  destitute  of  respect  and  reverence. 

2.  —You  evince  but  little  reverence  or  respect ; have  little 
or  no  faith  in  religion  ; are  lacking  in  respect  for  the  aged. 

3.  — You  are  deficient  in  reverence  and  respect ; have  a 
feeble  sense  of  the  responsibilities  of  life. 

4.  You  have  only  a fair  share  of  reverence  and  respect ; 

are  apt  to  make  religion  subservient  to  whatever  else  may  be 
esteemed  necessary,  according  to  the  combination  of  the  other 
faculties  ; are  generally  respectful. 

3. — You  possess  a full  share  of  reverence  for  a higher  power 
than  yourself ; are  capable  of  considerable  devotion  towards 
any  cause  that  may  interest  your  stronger  faculties,  whether 
religious  or  otherwise ; are  inclined  to  place  duty  above  mere 
ceremonies. 

6. — You  are  strongly  inclined  to  reverence  a higher  power 
than  yourself ; have  a full  sense  of  the  responsibilities  of  life, 
great  respect  for  superiority,  and  the  aged  ; you  are  greatly 
interested  in  the  antique. 
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7. — You  possess  a keen  sense  of  the  responsibilities  of  life; 
have  much  reverence  for  a higher  power  than  yourself,  great 
respect  for  the  aged,  good,  and  great  ; you  are  deeply  interested 
in  old  forms,  ceremonies,  and  the  antique. 

Abnormal  Condition. 

A.  — You  have  an  extreme  sense  of  the  responsibilities  of 
life,  a tendency  to  religious  intolerance,  and  are  too  fond  of  old 
creeds  and  ceremonies. 

B.  — You  are  strongly  inclined  to  idolatry,  bigotry,  religious 
intolerance,  and  submission  to  authority. 

To  Restrain. — Avoid  being  reverential  towards  old  creeds,  forms,  ceremonies, 
&c.,  merely  because  they  are  old.  The  new — which  have  grown  up  on  their 
ruins — may  be  a hundred  times  better,  and  far  more  worthy  of  your  respect. 
Where  religious  excitement  produces  fanaticism,  avoid  such  meetings  ; and  do 
not  think  of  the  Deity  with  fear  or  dread,  but  as  a kind  and  loving  father  to  all 
His  creatures. 

To  Cultivate. — Study  the  works  of  nature,  and  the  Divine  character— His 
goverment  and  order  of  things,  and  try  to  admire  the  perfection  and  beauties  of 
nature  ; cultivate  respect  for  the  aged,  for  equals,  for  superiors,  and  inferiors. 
To  scoff  at  the  honest  convictions  of  others  shows  a want  of  nobleness  of 
character. 


Section  IX. 

THE  ASPIRING  AND  GOVERNING  FACULTIES. 


“Justice  is  more  powerful  than  arms.” — Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone, 

(39)  CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. 

1.  — You  are  almost  devoid  of  moral  principle. 

2.  — Your  sense  of  justice  is  very  limited  ; you  have  but  few 
conscientious  scruples  ; are  inclined  to  do  right  as  a matter  of 
expediency,  rather  than  from  moral  principle. 

3.  — You  have  some  regard  for  right  and  duty,  but  are 
inclined  to  let  interest  rule  duty  ; are  inclined  to  justify  your- 
self, and  are  not  so  scrupulous  as  you  should  be. 

4.  — You  have  a fair  degree  of  this  faculty,  and  generally  do 
what  is  about  right  ; are  guided  by  a sense  of  duty,  but  are  apt 
to  let  wrong  things,  at  times,  pass  unrebuked. 
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5.  — You  are  governed  by  moral  principle  ; and  are  honest 
and  upright  in  all  your  motives.  With  Acquisitiveness  (4  or  5), 
■will  strive  to  do  right  and  have  justice  ; with  Acquisitiveness  (6), 
will  make  rather  close  bargains. 

6.  — You  are  governed  by  a high  order  of  moral  principle  ; 
are  honest,  upright,  and  faithful  in  all  your  dealings  ; hate  the 
wrong  because  wrong,  and  love  the  right  as  'right ; feel  very 
sorry  when  conscious  of  having  done  wrong. 

7.  — You  are  governed  by  the  highest  order  of  moral 
principle,  and  are  honest  and  upright  in  all  matters  , aie  guided 
by  justice  in  all  things,  and  would  not  knowingly  do  wrong  ; 
make  too  little  allowance  for  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature. 

Abnormal  Condition. 

A. — You  are  exacting  in  the  extreme  ; are  too  severe  on 
-the  short-comings  of  others;  you  need  to  temper  justice  with 
mercy. 

B. — You  have  an  extreme  sense  of  justice  ; are  too  much 
inclined  to  self-condemnation  ; you  feel  a deep  sense  of  un- 
worthiness, which  is  not  deserved. 

To  Restrain.— Be  less  exacting  and  censorious  ; remember  that  you  are  liable 
to  imagine  faults  exist  where  there  are  none ; forbear  and  forgive,  and  do  not 
trouble  about  the  wrong  doings  of  others  so  much  ; recollect  when  inclined  to  be 
severe  on  their  shortcomings,  that  justice  must  always  be  tempered  with  chanty 

and  mercy. 

To  Cultivate. — Consider  everything  in  the  moral  aspect;  ask  yourself  the 
question,  “What  is  right?”  and  be  determined  to  do  the  right;  never  allow 
your  conscience  to  be  broken  down  by  anything.  Let  justice  be  your  motto. 


“ Do  that  which  is  good,  and  thou  shalt  have  praise  from  the  same.  xiii<>  3 

(40)  EMULATIVENESS  (APPROBATIVENESS). 

1. — You  are  callous  and  insensible  to  praise  or  censure. 
j2. You  care  but  little  for  popularity,  censure,  or  criticism 
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• . 3;  ~JT  have  110  great  regard  for  popularity  ; are  very  little 

disturbed  by  either  praise  or  blame ; are  inclined  to  despise 
flattery.  1 

4. — You  are  rather  careless  about  public  opinion  ; ordinary 
criticism  and  censure  will  not  disturb  you  very  much  ; and 

while  you  may  enjoy  praise,  you  are  not  likely  to  sacrifice 
principle  to  obtain  it. 

5. — You  value  the  good  opinion  of  others,  and  are  stimu- 
lated by  praise,  but  will  not  go  far  after  it : like  a good  word 
from  friends,  yet  will  not  sacrifice  principle  to  gain  it ; value 
reputation  greatly,  and  have  a good  share  of  ambition. 

6. — \ou  are  fond  of  popularity  and  praise,  and  keenly  alive 
to  public  opinion  ; are  ambitious  to  shine  ; anxious  to  please  • 
are  courteous  and  polite,  and  inclined  to  set  a high  value  upon 
character  and  reputation  ; cannot  endure  censure  or  ridicule. 

. °"  are  exceedingly  fond  of  approbation  and  praise  ■ 

desire  to  excel ; love  the  good  opinion  of  others ; are  too 
ambitious  and  sensitive,  too  vain  and  aristocratic;  cannot 
endure  patiently  the  slightest  degree  of  criticism  or  censure. 

1 ou  love  style  and  etiquette. 

Abnormal  Condition. 

A. — You  have  an  extraordinary  degree  of  ambition,  and  an 
almost  insane  desire  for  fame ; are  far  too  approbative,  and  are 
easily  annoyed  by  the  least  criticism. 

B. -You  are  extremely  fond  of  outside  show  and  display 
and  are  given  to  self-praise  ; have  a high  degree  of  vanity,  and 
are  morbidly  sensitive. 

7 0 Restrain.  You  are  too  sensitive,  and  forget  that  words  break  no  bones- 
should  try  to  be  more  independent  as  to  what  persons  say.  and  less  vain,  showy 
and  ambitious.  Make  up  your  mind  that  you  will  vigorously  pursue  the  right 
course  irrespective  of  censure  or  criticism 

. T°  Cufva'e— ^°u  often  stand  in  your  own  light  by  caring  so  little  about  the 
opinions  of  others  ; try  to  be  pleasant,  courteous,  and  polite;  use  every  exertion 
o win  the  applause  of  all  whom  you  know  ; say  nothing  offensive  or  rude,  even 
1 you  know  it  to  be  true,  if  the  saying  thereof  will  cause  harm  and  annoyance  to 
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“ What  ye  know,  the  same  do  I know  also  ; I am  not  inferior  unto  you.”. 

Job  xiu.,  2_ 

(41)  DIGNITIVENESS  (SELF-ESTEEM). 

1.  — You  are  almost  destitute  of  dignity  and  self-respect. 

2. — You  are  sadly  deficient  in  self-confidence  ; lack  weight 
of  character  ; are  frequently  liable  to  under-value  yourself. 

3.  — You  are  inclined  to  under-rate  your  abilities  and  worth  ; 
feel  rather  unworthy  ; lack  dignity  and  self-confidence  : are 
liable  to  do  trifling  things  and  let  self  down. 

4.  You  have  only  a fair  share  of  self-confidence;  as  a 

rule,  you  think  neither  too  much  nor  too  little  of  self,  yet  at 
times  you  need  rather  more  dignity. 

3. — You  have  a good  degree  of  self-respect  and  indepen- 
dence, yet  are  not  proud  ; will  listen  to  advice,  and  are  likely 
to  secure  the  respect  of  your  fellow  men  or  women,  but  prefer 
the  place  of  a leader  to  that  of  a follower. 

6. You  are  high  minded,  dignified,  self-confident,  and  inde- 

pendent ; will  seldom  take  advice  ; may  go  into  society,  yet 
must  lead  ; desire  to  stand  at  the  head  of  your  class  in  trade  or 
profession.  With  Emulativeness  (6),  are  very  ambitious  and 

aspiring. 

y. You  are  very  lofty-minded,  dignified,  and  independent : 

are  inclined  to  carry  your  head  too  high.  You  place  an  exalted 
estimate  on  your  own  capabilities,  and  are  much  too  pioud. 


A bnormal  Condition. 


A. You  are  too  high-minded,  conceited,  and  presumption?  , 

your  estimate  of  yourself  is  much  too  favourable. 

g You  are  extremely  proud,  haughty,  and  egotistical ; 

tyranny,  forwardness,  and  imperiousness  also  characterize  you. 


To  Restrain.—  Do  not  think  quite  so  much  of  yourself ; remember  yon 
liable  to  over-rate  your  abilities  ; no  truly  great  man  is  concetted  ; truegreatnes, 

belongs  rather  to  modest  humility,  than  to  egotism  and  presumption. 
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conceited  person  may  be  clever,  and  even  brilliant ; but  his  conceit  is  a positive 
weakness  that  frequently  exposes  him  to  ridicule. 

To  Cultivate.  Pride  yourself  on  what  you  are  ; hold  up  your  head,  and  feel 
to  yourself,  I am  a man  or  woman  ; culivate  the  self-esteem  feeling;  push  forward 
in  company  or  in  public  assemblies;  sing,  read,  or  speak  in  public,  and  don’t  be 

daunted  at  failure— but  persevere  till  you  can  do  before  a public  audience  what 
you  can  do  in  your  private  room. 


(42)  DECISIVENESS  (FIRMNESS). 

1.  You  are  wholly  wanting  in  decision  of  character. 

. 2.— You  are  vacillating  and  undecided  ; shift  with  every 

changing  breeze ; have  but  little  will  of  your  own  ; are  a 
creature  of  circumstances. 

3-  You  lack  decision,  steadfastness,  and  perseverance  ; are 
too  easily  persuaded  by  others,  and  are  inclined  to  go  with  the 
current ; will  require  the  aid  of  Concentrcitiveness  and  Courageous- 
ness (6),  to  succeed  in  anything  worth  the  doing. 

4-  3 011  have  a fair  degree  of  decision  and  determination 
of  character,  but  not  enough  for  great  undertakings,  unless  this 
faculty  is  supported  by  5 or  6 Courageousness,  Causativeness,  on 
Conscientiousness. 

5.— You  possess  considerable  decision  of  character;  may 
yield  to  persuasion,  but  will  not  be  driven  ; are  willing  to  change 
your  opinions  if  shown  in  a proper  spirit  where  you  are  wrong, 

but  will  not  be  turned  aside  from  what  you  think  and  feel  is 
right  and  true. 

^ ^ 011  are  decisive  and  determined:  will  stick  to  and 

carry  out  what  is  commenced  ; will  not  be  driven,  for  the  more 
\ou  aie  forced,  the  more  you  resist ; decide  quickly,  and  rarely 
change  }^our  plans  or  purposes. 

/.-lou  are  very  decisive,  positive,  and  unchangeable; 
have  great  fixedness  of  purpose,  great  perseverance,  and  are 
inclined  to  be  stubborn  ; you  are  very  determined  in  carrying 
out  your  plans. 
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Abnormal  Condition. 

A.  — You  possess  remarkable  decision  of  character  ; are 
most  stubborn  and  persistent  in  your  purposes  and  opinions. 

B. —  Like  a certain  well-known  beast  of  burden,  you  are- 
inclined  to  obstinacy  and  stubbornness. 

To  Restrain—  Ask  yourself  the  question,  “ Is  it  noble  and  wise  to  imitate  the 
ass,  instead  of  yielding  to  others  when  I am  in  the  wrong  ? At  least,  listen  to 
advice,  and  be  more  willing  to  take  it. 

To  Cultivate. — Make  your  plans  as  wisely  as  possible,  then  stand  to  your 
purpose  and  carry  them  out ; be  determined  to  finish  all  you  begin,  and  let  no 
one  turn  you  aside  ; strive  to  have  a mind  of  your  own.  Remember  the  heroic 
Nelson,  who,  when  signalled  to  retreat  from  the  battle,  put  the  glass  to  his  blind 
eye,  and  declared  that  he  could  not  see  the  signal,  and  so  fought  on  and  won. 
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Callings,  Trades,  and  Professions. 


i 

Artistic. 

Artist 
Actor 
Actress 
Architect 
Colourist 
Caricaturist 
Comedian 
Decorator 
Designer 
Draughtsman 
Engraver 
Florist 

Lithographer 
Modeller 
Musician 
Instrumental 
Vocal 
Penman 
Photographer 
Painter 
,,  House 
,,  Scenic 
,,  Sign 
,,  Landscape 
,,  Portrait 
,,  Animal 
Sculptor 
Tragedian 

Scientific. 

Analyst 
Anatomist 
Astronomer 
Astrologer 
Botanist 
Biologist 
Chemist 
Electrician 
Geologist 
Graphologist 
Navigator 
Naturalist 
Philosopher 
Phrenologist 
,,  Examiner 
,,  Lecturer 
,,  Teacher 
Physiologist 
Physiognomist 
Surgeon 
Surveyor 

Professional. 

Author 


Authoress 

Attorney 

Barrister 

Clergyman 

Counsel 

Composer,  music 

Commissioner 

Officer 

,,  Mercantile 
,,  Military 
,,  Navy 
Drama  Writer 
Debater 
Detective 
Doctoress 
Doctor  Divinity 
, , Law 
,,  Medicine 
,,  Horse 
Editor  or 

Editoress 
,,  Scientific 
,,  Literary 
Elocutionist 
Grammarian 
Governess 
Historian 
Judge 

Lecturer  or 

Lecturess 
,,  College 
,,  Literary 
,,  Popular 
,,  Scientific 
Legislator 
Linguist 
Logician 
Librarian 
Mathematician 
Minister 
Novelist 
Orator 
Poet 

• Postmistress 
Postmaster 
Preacher 
Priest 
Physician 
Palmist 
Reporter 
Statesman 
Schoolmaster 
Secretary 
Teacher 


Business. 

Accountant 

Agent 

Auctioneer 

Banker 

Broker 

Business  Manager 

Baker 

Butcher 

Brewer 

Bookseller 

Bazaar  Maid 

Cattle-dealer 

Commercial 

Traveller 

Canvasser 

Contractor 

Financier 

Cashier 

Clerk 

Collector 

Confectioner 

Draper 

Grocer,  Retail 

,,  Wholesale 
Greengrocer 
Flard  ware-dealer 
Ironmonger 
Manufacturer 
Malster 
Milliner 
Miller 
Publisher 
Proof-reader 
Salesman 
Saleswoman 
Stationer 
Telegraphic 
Operator 

Mechanical. 

Blacksmith 

Bookbinder 

Bricklayer 

Builder 

Cabinet-maker 

Carpenter 

Carriage-builder 

Compositor 

Cooper 

Dentist 

Dress-maker 

Engine-driver 


Engineer 
,,  Civil 
,,  Electrical 
,,  Mining 
,,  Mechanical 
Finisher 
Founder 
Foreman 
Gen’l  Mechanic 
Glass-blower 
Harness-maker 
Inventor 
Jeweller 
Locksmith 
Machinist 
Moulder 
Needlewoman 
Printer 
Plumber 
Pattern-maker 
Stonemason 
Shoemaker 
Silversmith 
Spinner 
Tailor 

Watchmaker 

Whitesmith 

Weaver 

Miscellaneous 

Barberess 

Barber 

Chambermaid 

Cook 

Farmer 

Fisherman 

Gardener 

Hotel-keeper 

Housekeeper 

Horseman 

Letter-sorter 

Lady’s  Maid 

Laundress 

Matron 

Medium 

Miner 

Nurse 

Policeman 

Publican 

Railway  Guard 

Seaman 

Soldier 

Station-master 

Waiting-maid 

Winder 


N.B.— A Trade  or  Profession  marked  thus  ( — ) signifies  the  person  could  do 
fairly  well  in  it ; a mark  thus  ( | ) could  do  well ; and  a mark  thus  (x)  could 
excel  in  such  a calling. 
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HINTS  TO  STUDENTS 


THE  SHAPE  OF  YOUR  HEAD  INDICATES  YOUR 

TRUE  CAPACITY. 


Phrenology  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Gall,  an  eminent 
German  Physician,  and  for  a hundred  years,  the  science  of 
Phrenology  has  been  before  the  world.  Dr.  Spurzheim,  was 
his  principal  coadjutor.  The  term  Phrenology,  derived  from 
two  Greek  words,  phren  and  logos,  signifies  “discouise  on  the 
mind,”  As  a system  of  mental  philosophy,  based  on  scientific 
principles,  it  claims  to  explain  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  by 
studying  the  configuration  of  the  brain  during  life  ; and  it  also 
points  out  a connection  between  particular  developments  of 
the  brain  and  certain  manifestations  of  the  mind. 

x< size  of  Brain  is  the  measure  of  power,  organic  quality 

and  other  things  being  equal;  but  you  cannot  judge  of  the 
qualifications  of  the  mind  by  the  size  of  the  brain  only.  A 
person  having  a very  small  brain  cannot  display  great  mental 
power  ; but  a fair  sized  brain  with  good  organic  quality,  health, 
&c.,  may  display  considerable  mental  power. 

2 Balance  : Pay  special  attention  to  the  direction  in 

which  the  brain  is  most  expanded  or  developed  ; draw  lines 
from  the  ear  to  the  centre  of  the  elevated  parts,  by  this  means  • 
you  will  soon  be  able  to  judge  of  the  even  or  uneven  balance  ot 
all  the  faculties.  See  remarks  under  heading  Size  of  Pram. 

3.— Combinations  : We  cannot  tell  the  influence  of  one 
particular  faculty,  considered  separately,  unless  that  faculty  is 
very  large,  as  in  cases  of  insanity.  We  must  also  study  the 
modifications  produced  by  differences  of  temperament,  habits,  | 

&c. 
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4.— Bad  Faculties  : We  frequently  hear  people  speak  of 
then  bad  faculties  , there  are  no  such  things.  All  faculties 
bestowed  upon  man  are  capable  of  dedication  to  the  service  of 
Uiod  and  mankind  ; yet,  on  the  other  hand,  every  power  may 
be  perverted  by  the  action  of  man’s  freewill. 


TO  THOSE  ABOUT  TO  MARRY. 

A Phrenological  Examination  might  possibly  prove  of 
immense  value,  as  by  it,  the  parties  may"  ascertain  whether  they 
aie  physically  and  mentally  suited  to  one  another,  &c.  Much 

misery  may  thus  be  avoided,  and  peace,  joy,  and  happiness 
secured. 

A Boy  who  might  have  been  successful  in  the  world  of 
Engineeiing,  and  been  a blessing  to  his  friends  and  the 
community,  becomes  a burden  to  himself,  and  a trouble  to  his 
parents,  through  being  tied  down  to  office  work. 

A Girl,  who,  by  the  proper  guidance  of  her  gifts,  might 
have  been  an  ornament  to  society,  becomes  prematurely  aged, 
and  loses  her  charms  as  a result  of  the  pride  of  her  mother,  in 
selecting  for  her  an  uncongenial  occupation. 

Parents  should  apply  the  principles  of  Phrenology  to  the 
choice  of  an  occupation  adapted  to  the  capabilities  of  their 
respective  children.  An  examination  might  be  made  incalcul- 
ably valuable. 

Personal  : I am  frequently  asked,  how  often  should  a 
person  consult  a Phrenologist.  My  answer  is  : “Not  less  than 
once  in  two  years,  especially  in  the  case  of  children.” 

Numbers  of  People,  whose  powers  have  run  down  as  a 
consequence  of  the  frequent  strain  upon  the  cerebral  system, 
aie  inclined  to  give  up  in  despair,  when  the  only  thing  they 
require  is  rational  treatment,  and  a return  to  a more  simple  and 
natural  mode  of  life.  Success  or  failure  depends  upon  the  right 
or  wrong  use  of  the  powers  we  possess,  and  upon  the  steps  we 
take  for  the  proper  development  of  those  powers.  Upon  all 
these  points  consult  a practical  Phrenologist. 
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Guide  to  Marriage. 


This  table  is  intended  to  point  out  the  leading  qualities  and  temperament 
■•in  aTwu‘e“for  the  one  whose  character  is  marked  in  the  register ; and  is 
for  those  only  who  are  approximating  to,  or  at  a marriageable  age. 

i A Mi 

may  be'of  g^eat6 service  and  value,  in  directing  those  who  feel  uncertain,  as  to  a 
person  most  suitable  to  their  own  organization. 

Tn  rases  where  a lover  has  already  been  chosen,  it  would  be  wise  to  let 
day  soon  come  ! 

the  lady  or  gentleman  should  be  as  follows 


(Questions. 

Page. 

Bnswets. 

Organic  Quality  should  be  

8 

Size  of  Brain  should  be  

g — 10 

Cerebral  Temperament  should  be. . . . 

10 

Muscular  Temperament  should  be  . . 

12 

Respirative  Temperament  should  be 

13 

Vascular  Temperament  should  be  .. 

i4 

Nutritive  Temperament  should  be  . 

io 

Excretive  Temperament  should  be  . . 

17 

Sensative  Temperament  should  be  . . 

j8 

20 

Selfish  Faculties  snuum  ^ 

Social  Faculties  should  be 

24 

n.f.mtivp  Faculties  should  be 

31 



37 

Creative  Faculties  smouiu 

- -- 

41 

Objective  Faculties  snouia  uc 

t 

Retentive  Faculties  should  be  ...... 

5° 

55 

. 

Reasoning  r acuities  suu 

c„..jnr  Families  should  be 

6l 

67 

Aspiring  Faculties  snouia 

— 

Health  should  be  

19 

The  Fee  Jor  Jimng 

. B _Th.S  Table  can  on,5  be  .narked  by  an  expert  Pbreno.opist,  with  aae.ee  there.. 
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Guide  to  Diet. 


A very  small  quantity  is  marked  (i),  small  quantity  (2),  moderate  (3),  average  (4), 
large  quantity  (5),  a mark  thus  (x)  avoid. 


Articles  of  Diet. 

"We  Should  Eat  to  Live." 

;* 

H 

H 

Z 

< 

P 

a 

Q 
>— < 

O 

> 

< 

All  Food,  to  properly  sustain 
life,  must  contain  the  follow- 
ing elements  in  certain  pro- 
portions, viz. : — Nitrogen, 
Carbon,  and  Phosphates. 

;* 

H 

H 

Z 

< 

P 

a 

Q 

O 

> 

Brown  Bread 

Radishes  

Oatm'l  or  Quak'roat  Porridge 
Wheatmeal  Porridge  

Watercress  

Celery 

White  Bread 

Onions  

Milk  

Turnips  and  Parsnips 

Coffee  and  Tea 

Cabbage  

Cocoa  

Cauliflower  

Eggs,  lightly  cooked  

Beans  and  Peas  

Fish 

Carrots  

Shell  Fish,  Oysters,  &c 

Potatoes,  boiled  

Fowls  and  Game 

Potatoes,  roast  or  baked .... 

Beef,  well  cooked 

Tomatoes  

Lamb  and  Mutton,  do 

Fruits,  cooked  

Veal,  do 

P'ruits,  ripe,  raw 

Soups,  Gravies,  &c 

Figs,  Prunes,  and  Dates .... 
Apples  and  Oranges 

* • • • 

• • • • 

Pork,  Bacon,  and  Ham  

Rice  Pudding 

Bananas 

Dumplings 

Nuts — Almonds,  Walnuts,  ) 
Brazil  nuts,  Chestnuts  / 

Vinegar  and  Pickles  

Sago  and  Tapioca  

Arrowroot 

Pepper  and  Mustard  

Pastry,  light 

Wines,  Spirits,  &c 

Custards 

Tobacco,  Snuff,  and  Opium 

Water,  boiled  

j Sal  t and  Drugs 

, The  Fee  for  filling  this  Table  is  2/6. 

N.B. — This  Table  can  be  marked  either  by  a Phrenologist  or  Physician,  with  advice  thereon. 
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HYDROPATHIC  & HYGIENIC  ADVICE. 
BKTH  ‘TMIaE. 


Bathing  is  a great  aid  to  health  when  properly  administered,  but 
thousands  injure  their  health  by  the  wrong  mode  of  bathing ; also  by  staying 
in  the  water  too  long.  The  purposes  of  bathing  should  be  a clean  skin  and  an 

equal  circulation,  &c. 

Cold  Baths  should  be  taken  quickly ; the  best  time  is  in  the  morning. 
Warm  and  Tepid  Baths  should  be  taken  during  the  latter  part  of  the 


day. 


The  length  of  time  to  remain 
in  a Bath  is  indicated  by 
a figure,— thus  5 or  10 

minutes. 


The  Warm  Bath 

Sponge  or  Towel  Bath  . , 

Vapour  Bath  

Turkish  Bath  

Hip  or  Sitz  Bath,  Warm 

„ Cold., 
» » » » 

Wet  Sheet  Pack 

Electric  Bath  

Friction  Bath 


c n 
D 
-+-» 

c 


U 


Length  of  time  in  the  Bath, 
20  or  30  minutes  as  the 
case  may  be. 


The  Half  Bath  

The  Head  Bath 

The  Shower  Bath .... 
The  Plunge  Bath  .... 
The  Swimming  Bath 
The  Nasal  Bath  . . . . 
The  Arm  Chair  Bath 

The  Leg  Bath  

The  Foot  Bath 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Amount  of  sleep  required  in  every  24  hours  ( )• 


C/3 

<D 

-4-> 

£ 

a 


j-. 

0 


Climate  most  suitable 

Probability  of  Long  Life  

Weakest  Parts  of  Frame  

Class  of  Disease  most  liable  to 
Remarks  


N.B.— This  Table  can 


The  Fee  for  filling  up  this  Table  is  2/6. 
be  marked  by  either  Phrenologist  or  Physician,  with 


advioe  thereon. 


Week 
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THE  OPINIONS  OF  EMINENT  MEN 

ON  PHRENOLOGY. 

— — 

ITS  FIRST  PROMOTERS  WERE  MEDICAL  MEN, 
Drs.  F.  D.  GALL  & J.  C.  SPURZHEIM,  &c. 


While  unacquainted  with  it,  I 
scoffed  at  the  new  philosophy  of  the 
mind,  by  Dr.  Gall,  known  as  Phre- 
nology, but  have  become  a zealous 
student  of  what  I now  conceive  to  be 
the  truth,  and  have  lived  to  see  the 
true  philosophy  of  the  mind  establish- 
ing itself  wherever  talent  is  found 
capable  of  estimating  its  immense 
value. — Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie,  Pres. 
Royal  Soc.  Edinburgh. 

For  ten  years  I have  taught 
Phrenology  publicly,  in  connection 
with  Ana.tomy  and  Physiology.  It  is 
a science  founded  on  truth,  and  cap- 
able of  being  applied  to  many  practical 
and  useful  purposes.  — Robert 
Hunter,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy, 
University,  Glasgow. 

I have  great  pleasure  in  stating 
my  firm  belief  in  the  truth  and  great 
practical  utility  of  Phrenology.  This 
belief  is  the  resul  t of  the  most  thorough 
investigation. — Jas.  Shannon,  Pres, 
of  Bacon  College,  Ky.,  Prof.  Mental 
and  Moral  Science. 

I not  only  consider  Phrenology 
the  true  science  of  mind,  but  also  as 
the  only  one  that  may  be  applied  to 
the  education  of  children,  and  to  the 
treatment  of  the  insane  and  criminals. 
— C.  Otto,  M.D,,  Prof,  of  Medicine 
in  the  University  of  Copenhagen  . 

Until  I become  acquainted  with 
Phrenology  1 had  no  solid  foundation 
upon  which  I could  base  my  treat- 
ment for  the  cure  of  insanity. — Sir 
William  Ellis,  Physician  to  Lunatic 
Asylum,  Middlesex,  England. 


All  moral  and  religious  objections 
against  the  doctrines  of  Phrenology 
are  utterly  futile.  — Archbishop 
Whately. 

I have  long  been  acquainted  with 
the  science  of  Phrenology,  and  feel  no 
hesitation  in  declaring  my  conviction 
of  its  truth.  It  surpasses  all  former 
systems  in  practical  utility,  being  that 
alone  which  is  adequate  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  mind.  — Rich.  D.  Evan- 
son,  M.D.,  Prof.  Physiology,  R.C.S., 
Dublin. 

Phrenology  undertakes  to  accom- 
plish for  man  what  Philosophy  per- 
forms for  the  external  world  — it 
claims  to  disclose  the  real  state  of 
things,  and  to  present  Nature  unveiled 
and  in  her  true  features.  — Prof. 
Benj.  Silliman. 

Phrenology  is  true.  The  mental 
faculties  of  men  may  be  appreciated 
by  an  examination  of  their  heads. — 
Joseph  Vimont,  M.D.,  of  Paris, 
Physician  and  Author. 

I declare  myself  a hundred  times 
more  indebted  to  Phrenology  than  to 
all  the  Metaphysicial  works  I ever 
read.  * * I look  upon  Phrenology 

as  the  guide  to  Philosophy  and  the 
handmaid  of  Christianity.  Whoever 
disseminates  true  Phrenology  is  a 
public  benefactor. — Horace  Mann. 

Phrenology  appears  to  be  true. 
It  assigns  a natural  bias  to  the  mind. 
By  this  science  the  faculties-of  the  mind 
have  been,  for  the  first  time,  traced  to 
their  elementary  forms.  — Robert 
Chambers,  of  Chambers'  Journal. 


So 
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The  Opinions  of  Eminent  Men  —Continued. 


Phrenology  has  added  a new  and 
verdant  field  to  the  domain  of  human 
intellect. — Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers, 

d.d. 

To  a Phrenologist  the  Bible  seems 
to  open  up  its  broadest  and  highest 
beauties. — Rev.  P.  W.  Drew. 

Phrenology  is  the  true  Science  of 
Mind.  Every  other  system  is  defec- 
tive in  enumerating,  classifying,  and 
tracing  the  relations  of  the  faculties. 
— Prof  R.  H.  Hunter. 

If  we  would  know  the  truth  of 
ourselves,  we  must  interrogate  Phre- 
nology and  follow  out  her  teachings, 
as  we  would  a course  of  religious 
training,  after  we  had  once  become 
satisfied  of  its  truth.  * * * The 

result  of  all  my  experience  for  some- 
thing over  twoscoreyears  is  this : That 
Phrenology  is  a revelation  put  by  God 
himself  within  reach  of  all  his  intelli- 
gent creation,  to  be  studied  and  applied 
in  all  the  relations  and  in  all  the  busi- 
ness of  life. — Hon.  John  Neal. 

All  my  life  long  I have  been  in 
the  habit  of  using  Phrenology  as  that 
which  solves  the  practical  phenomena 
of  life.  I regard  it  as  far  more  useful, 
practical,  and  sensible  than  any  other 
system  of  mental  philosophy  which 
has  yet  been  evolved.  Certainly 
Phrenology  has  introduced  mental 
Philosophy  to  the  common  people. — 
Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

I affirm,  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that  no  anatomist  before  Dr. 
Gall  had  even  the  slightest  idea  of  the 
structure  of  the  convolutions  of  the 
brain.— Dr.  Bailey. 

We  must  look  upon  Gall  as  the 
Founder  of  Physiological  Psychology. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ; he 
was  alike  distinguished  for  origin- 
ality and  independence  of  thought, 
for  powers  of  observation,  untiring 
industry,  and  indomitable  persever- 
ance. To  him  and  to  Dr.  Spurzheim, 
Medical  Science,  as  well  as  Physiology 
and  Psychology,  is  under  great 


obligations.  Dr.  Gall  was  the  first 
who  classified  the  Convolutions. — 
Dr.  Dunn  in  Physiological  Psychology. 

I look  upon  his  (Gall’s)  work  as  a 
vast  storehouse  of  knowledge  and  as 
an  unperishable  monument  to  the 
genius  and  industry  of  one  of  the 
greatest  philosophers  of  the  present 
age.— From  Dr.  F.  Batemen’s  Work 
on  Aphasia,  1890. 

I regard  Phrenology  as  the  only 
system  of  mental  philosophy  which 
can  be  said  to  indicate,  with  anything 
like  clearness  and  precision,  man’s 
mixed  moral  and  intellectual  nature, 
and  as  the  only  guide  short  of  rev- 
elation for  educating  him  in  harmony 
with  his  faculties  as  a being  of  power  ; 
with  his  wants,  as  a creature  of  ne- 
cessity ; and  with  his  duties,  as  an 
agent  responsible  to  his  Maker  and 
amenable  to  the  laws  declared  by  the 
all-wise  providence — John  Bell,  M.D 

To  Phrenology  may  be  justly  con- 
ceded the  grand  merit  of  having  forced 
the  inductive  method  of  inquiry  into 
mental  philosophy^,  and  thus  laid  the 
permanent  foundations  of  a true  mental 
science. — Encyclopaedia  Britannica , 8th 
Edition. 

That  an  undue  preponderance  of 
the  breadth  of  head  throughout  the 
region  in  which  they  place  the  pro- 
pensities, indicates  with  certainty  an 
animal  self-love,  which  can  scarcely 
be  trusted  at  all  times  to  adopt  only 
fair  means  for  its  gratification.  Un- 
due preponderance,  be  it  observed, 
for  it  is  justifiable  to  expect  a favour- 
able result,  even  with  a rather  broad 
head  which  has  a proportionately 
good  length,  and  which  has,  so  to  say, 
the  power  of  its  length,  placed  in  the 
anterior  half  thereof  And  why  ? 
Simply  because  there  is  in  the  front 
the  greatest  natural  power,  the  force 
of  intellect,  which  by  exercise  and 
development  is  able  to  control  the 
objectionable  propensities  indicated 
in  the  animal  broadness  of  skull.— Dr. 
Henry  Maudsley,  F.R.C.P.,  late 
Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence 
in  University  College,  London. 
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The  Opinions  of  Eminent  Men—1 Continued 


The  mind  acting  through  the 
different  parts  of  the  brain  produces 
different  mental  manifestations ; act- 
ing through  those  parts  of  the  brain 
situated  behind  the  forehead  produces 
intellectual  manifestations ; acting 
through  those  situated  in  the  upper 


part  of  the  head  produces  manifesta- 
tions of  the  moral  and  religious  feel- 
ings ; acting  through  those  parts 
situated  behind,  produces  manifesta- 
tions of  the  animal  feelings. — Dr. 
John  Epps,  Medical  Director  of 
Royal  Jennerian  Institution. 


We  may  also  mention  the  names  of  the  following  Prominent 
Men  who  have  accepted  Phrenology  as  a true  science,  and  in 
various  ways  given  it  the  support  of  their  influence.  Thousands 
more  could  be  added  : — 


John  W.  Francis.  M.D. 

J.  V.  C.  Smith,  M.D. 

— McClintock,  M.D. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper 
Professor  C.  Caldwell 
Professor  'S.  G.  Morton 
Professor  F.  G.  Howe 
Professor  Geo.  Bush 
Judge  E.  P.  Huribut 
Hon.  Wm.  H.  Steward 
Hon.  Horace  Greeley 

— Hoppe,  M.D. 

J.  Houston,  M D. 

James  Inglis,  M.D. 

J.  L.  Levison,  Surgeon 
Robert  Macnish,  M.D. 

J.  J.  Nichol,  Surgeon 
Daniel  Noble,  Surgeon 

— Otto,  M.D. 

G.  M.  Paterson,  M.D. 
Richard  Poole,  M.D. 

A.  A.  Poyer,  M.D. 

Wm.  C.  Bryant 
Hon.  Amos  Deane 
Rev.  Orville  Dewey 
Rev.  John  Pierpont 
Hon.  S.  S.  Randall 
John  Abernethy,  Surgeon 
Whitelaw  Ainslie,  M.D. 
John  Anderson,  M.D. 
Disney  Alexander,  M.D. 
Edward  Barlow,  M.D. 

W.  A.  F.  Browne,  Surgeon 
Thomas  Sandwith,  Surgeon 
N.  B.  Shurtleff,  M.D. 


Cordan  Thompson,  M.D. 

John  Barclay,  M.D. 

Thomas  Hope,  M.D. 

James  O’Beirne,  M.D.,  Ed. 

Rev.  R.  Buchanan 
Hon.  D.  G.  Hallyburton,  M.P. 
James  Simpson,  Advocate 
Ed.  Milligan,  M.D. 

Thomas  Rolph,  Surgeon 
John  Butter,  M.D. 

G.  D.  Cameron,  M.D. 

Andrew  Carmichael,  Surgeon 
John  Elliotson,  M.D. 

F.  F.  Tavell,  M.D. 

Jean  Fossati,  M.D. 

Geo.  Gardner,  Surgeon 
Wm.  Gregory,  M.D. 

Andrew  Combe,  M.D. 

Thomas  Stone,  M.D. 

J.  B.  Tupper,  M.D. 

W.  F.  Montgomery,  M.D. 

— Wayte,  M.D. 

Casimer  Broussais,  M.D. 

M.  Bouilland,  Prof.of  Clin. Medicine 

— Ferrus,  M D. 

Joseph  Vimont,  M.D. 

Wm.  Weir,  M.D. 

Wm.  Robert  Hunter 
Henry  Marsh,  M.D. 

W.  E.  Gladstone 
Herbert  Spencer 

Sir  Isaac  Holden 
Dr.  Renner 
Dr.  Withinshaw 
Dr.  Hollander 


Phrenology  comes  to  mankind,  not  as  a partisan  or  sectarian 
proposition,  but  as  the  voice  of  God  revealed  in  Nature  to  aid 
and  guide  mankind.  V 
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WORKS  BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR, 

The  (19th  Century)  Standard 

Phrenological  and  Physiological 
Register  and  SelMnstructor. 

7TH  Edition,  ioo  p.p.,  6d.  ; Post  Free. 

12  copies 2/6,  post  free  50  copies 9/-,  post  free- 

25  „ 4/9,  „ 100  „ 17/-, 

What  Phrenologists  have  said  respecting  the  fourth  and 

seventh  editions  : 

“ I like  your  Register  in  its  present  form  and  think  it  is  very  complete.”  — 
T.  H.  Arthur. 

"The  Register  is  superior  to  any  I have  yet  seen.” — F.  J.  Frank. 

" The  Register  is  calculated  to  do  good  by  its  teaching  direct  methods  of 
rectifying  physical  and  mental  weakness,  That  is  the  grand  value  of  Phrenology- 
— its  practicalness. — R.  Hall. 

“ Your  Standard  Register  is  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  just  now, 

J.  T.  Walton. 

“ I really  feel  it  my  duty  to  speak  thus — not  to  condemn  but  to  praise 
your  work.  I can  quite  see  how  your  heart  is  in  your  labour.  llios. 
Alexander. 

“ After  a careful  perusal  of  j^our  Register,  I think  it  is  equal  to  any  I ha\e 
yet  seen,  and  calculated  to  meet  a long-felt  want  among  professional  phieno- 
logists.” — G.  Rudd. 


J.  W.  & G.  TAYLOR,  Skipton  Street, 


MORECAMBE. 


WORKS  BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 


THE  (19th  CENTURY)  NEW 

Phrenological  and  Physiological  Register 

6th  Abridged  Edition.  38  p-p-,  2d.;  Post  Free. 

12  copies 1/3?  post  free.  5°  copies 4 /">  post  free. 

25  „ 2/3,  ,,  100  „ 7/6, 


Nothing  equal  to  this  Register  has  ever  been  published  for 
the  price.  It  is  convenient  alike,  both  for  students  and  experts, 
for  recording  mental  and  physical  developments. 


“ Your  new  Register  should  commend  itself  to  the  profession  as  a useful 
addition  to  the  consulting  room.”— Alex.  Davies. 

“ Your  Register  is  very  near  my  ideal,  it  is  far  superior  to  all  others  I have 
yet  seen.” — F.  W.  Kirkwood. 

‘ ‘ I am  well  pleased  with  your  Registers,  and  must  say  they  far  exceeded 
my  expectation.” — J . T.  Ellison. 


A Special  Lecture  to  Young  Men,  entitled -THE 

Functions  of  the  Cerebellum. 

2d.;  Post  Free,  2|d. 


Noses,  and  What  They  Indicate 

Illustrated,  2d.  ; Post  Free,  2id. 

Character  and  Handwriting;  or, 
the  A B C of  Graphology. 

By  EUGENE  GORR1E,  with  Explanatory  Autographs. 

The  art  of  reading  Character  from  Handwriting  can  be  taught 
and  learned,  as  a knowledge  of  Music  can  be  acquit ed. 

3d.  ; Post  Free,  3|d. 


J.  W.  & G.  TAYLOR,  Skipton  Street, 


MORECAMBE. 


WORKS  BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

RESULT  OF  RESEARCH  IN 
MENTAL  SCIENCE  ; 

Or,  The  Modern  Scientific  Phrenological  Register 

For  recording  the  Physical  and  Mental  Developments  of  Man, 
is  considered  “the  best  ever  published  ! ” 

Embracing  new  discoveries ; new  illustrations  ; several 
important  changes  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  organs ; 
re-grouping  of  the  organs  ; etc. 


100  pages,  in  Paper  Cover,  6d.;  in  Cloth  Cover,  1/-. 


12  copies.. 3/6,  post  free. 

25  „ 6/6, 
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50  copies 12/6,  post  free. 

100  ,,  24/-, 


What  the  Press  says  of  the 
“ Result  of  Research  in  IVlental  Science.” 

“ A register  indicating  at  a glance  every  degree  of  strength  of  mental 
traits.  A most  concise  and  well-designed  work.” — Cross  Fleury's  Journal. 

“ Professor  Taylor,  in  his  book,  proceeds  to  show  that  by  a knowledge 
of  phrenology  most  important  and  valuable  information  is  placed  in  our  hands.” 
— Lancaster  Standard. 

“ To  those  who  take  an  interest  in  phrenological  discussion  the  book  is 
invaluable,  and  to  the  general  public  it  will  afford  an  insight  into  a science 
which  is  but  little  understood,  though  so  glibly  talked  about.”— Lancaster 
Observer. 

“It  is  really  a book  on  the  formation  of  character,  and  must  have 
entailed  much  labour  and  exhaustive  study  on  the  part  of  the  author,  and 
judging  from  its  valuable  character,  it  will  be  safe  to  predict  for  it  even 
greater  success  than  has  attended  the  publication  of  previous  editions 
Morecambe  Visitor. 

“ This  excellent  little  work  can  be  recommended  as  likely  to  be  of  great 
use  to  both  the  practical  phrenologist  and  the  less  advanced  student.  For  its 
size  it  contains  a wonderful  amount  of  information  upon  the  subject  it  is  so  ably 
designed  to  elucidate.” — Herald  of  Health. 


J.  W.  & G.  TAYLOR,  Skipton  Street, 


MORECAMBE. 


WORKS  BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 


THE  HYGIENIC  PHYSICIAN 

YOL.  I. 


Its  Cause  and  Its  Cure  toy  Natural  Means. 

The  Hygienic  Treatment  of  Disease  by  Professor  Taylor  is  the  most 
scientific,  simple,  and  reliable  method  ever  discovered 
for  the  curing  of  Dyspepsia,  Biliousness, 

&c.,  without  drugs. 

Price  1/-;  in  Cloth,  1/6  (post  free). 


What  the  Press  says  of  “ The  Hygienic  Physician.” 


The  Hygienic  Physician,  of  which  the  first  volume  has  just  been  issued,  is 
very  heartily  to  be  welcomed.” — Birmingham  Daily  Argus. 

" It  inquires  into  the  causes  of  indigestion  and  its  cure  by  natural 
remedies,  and  it  should  have  a ready  sale.”  — Grimsby  JSews. 

“ There  is  really  a great  amount  of  valuable  information  and  advice  in  the 
book.” — Ashton  Evening  Reporter. 


“ It  contains  much  valuable  information.  Its  style  is  simple  and  concise, 
strongly  impressing  the  reader  with  the  fact  that  the  author  is  fully  at  homewith 
his  subject.” — ■ Phrenological  Magazine. 

“ The  tables  and  general  information  are  valuable,  while  the  experience  of 
the  writer  disentangles  many  problems.”  Brigliouse  Gazette. 

“It  contains  much  safe  and  sound  advice  on  health,  given  in  a popular 
and  understandable  form.” — West  Yorkshire  Pioneei . 


“ This  useful  little  book  expresses  in  plain  language  many  common  facts 
forgotten  in  the  daily  course  of  life  which  materially  go  to  the  formation  of  a 
sound  mind  in  a sound  body.” — Reynolds  Newspaper . 


“It  is  written  in  a clear  and  intelligent  manner,  and  we  congratulate  the 
author  on  his  production.”— The  Popular  Phrenologist. 

“ The  book  ought  to  have  a wide  circulation  among  suffering  humanity. 
— Belfast  Evening  Telegraph. 


The  First  Edition  of  5,000  Copies  is  sold  out.  A New  Edition 
will  be  published  towards  the  end  of  1901. 


J.  W.  & G.  TAYLOR,  Skipton  Street 

MORECAMBE. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 


<r«vx2_9 

The  Author  is  open  to  Lecture  for  Bazaars,  Literary  Societies, 
Temperance  Societies,  and  County  Councils,  from  31st  October  to 
Easter  yearly,  on  the  following  subjects : — 

HYGIENE. 

‘0 

1.  — *The  Composition  of  Foods  and  Drinks. 

2.  — Dyspepsia  : its  Cause  and  Cure. 

3.  — ^Alcohol  and  the  Human  Body. 

4.  — Brain  and  Mind  ; how  affected  by  Alcohol. 

5.  — *Brandy : what  it  is,  and  what  it  does. 

6.  — Is  Vaccination  sound? 

7.  — Sanitation  versus  Vaccination. 

8.  — The  Dependence  of  Health  upon  a Suitable  Diet. 

MENTAL  SCIENCE. 

g. — *The  Child  : what  will  he  become  ? 

10.  — *The  Formation  of  Character. 

11.  — ^Criminals  : and  their  Skulls. 

12.  — ^Phrenology  in  the  light  of  Modern  Science. 

13.  — *The  Uses  of  Phrenology. 

14.  — *What  shall  we  do  with  our  Boys  and  Girls  ? 

15.  — *Love,  Courtship,  and  Marriage. 

16.  — ^Various  Shapes  of  Heads:  what  they  indicate.  _ 

17.  — ^Creative  and  Industrial  Brain-Centres. 

18.  — ^Application  of  Phrenology  to  Education. 

ig. — ^Application  of  Phrenology  to  Social  Questions. 

20.  — ^Tempers,  and  How  to  Control  them. 

21.  — *Poor  Boys  who  became  Great  Men. 

22.  — ^Phrenology  in  its  Relation  to  True  Religion. 

23.  — *The  Latest  Phrenological  Discoveries. 

24.  — *How  to  Choose  a suitable  Life-Companion. 

.25. — $How  to  be  Happy  though  Married. 

* These  Lectures  are  Illustrated  by  the  Author’s  own  Drawings,  life=size,  on 
white  calico,  which  are  most  effective  in  building’s  of  ordinary  size. 


Terms  on  Application  to 

Prof.  Taylor,  Skipton  St.,  Morecambe. 


-+•£  Opinions  of  the 


Press. 


H-  S-4- 


“ ‘ MAN  KNOW  THYSELF.’— Phrenology  is  a Science 
which  we  believe  may  safely  lay  claim  Ao‘  ‘touch  the  truth  with  the 
finger  tips.’  Some  people  hold  very  decided  opinions  about 
Phrenology,  and  we  would  advise  those  who  do  not  believe  in  it  to 
pay  a visit  to  Prof.  Taylor'  who  has  gained  no  little  renown  as  a 
Lecturer  on  Physiognomy,  Health,  and  other  kindred  subjects. 
The  question  has  often  been  asked  in  the  Press,  ‘ What  shall  we  do 
with  our  boys  ? ’ Parents  who  are  at  all  doubtful  of  what  would 
be  the  most  suitable  occupation  for  their  children  should  make  a 
point  of  consulting  him.  Being  a member  of  several  learned 
Societies,  Prof.  Taylor  has  lectured  on  various  subjects  to  Mutual 
Improvement  and  other  Societies  in  the  towns  he  has  visited. 
The  Preston  Weekly  Advertiser,  Saturday,  October  24th,  1891. 


“An  exceedingly  attractive  series  of  illustrated  lecture  enter- 
tainments has  been  opened  this  week  in  Strammongate  Hall, 
Kendal,  by  Professor  Taylor,  the  widely-known  character  reader, 
who  has  delighted  his  audiences  by  his  ability  in  dealing  with 
subjects  of  social  concern  in  a way  that  makes  them  exceedingly 
popular,  and  engages  the  earnest  attention  of  all  hearers.  The 
Professor  also  exhibits  remarkable  power  in  his  delineations  of 
character.” — Kendal  Mercury  and  Times,  November  3rd,  1893. 


“ LECTURE  BY  PROFESSOR  TAYLOR.— On  Sunday 
evening,  Professor  Taylor,  the  phrenological  lecturer,  gave  an 
address  in  the  Town  Hall,  Haltwhistle.  Mr.  W.  Graham  presided, 
and  there  was  a large  attendance.  The  subject  of  the  address  was, 
* The  child : What  will  he  become  ? ’ and  it  was  of  a most 
interesting  character,  rivetting  the  attention  of  those  present  from 
first  to  last.  By  means  of  illustrative  diagrams,  the  speaker 
contrasted  in  a lucid  and  telling  manner  the  upward  and  downward 
paths  of  life,  tracing  them  step  by  step  from  infancy  up  to  manhood 
and  old  age.  The  influence  of  parental  precept  and  example  was 
an  address  to  be  remembered  and  meditated  upon  by  all  who  heard 
it,  forming  a fitting  termination  to  Mr.  Taylor’s  visit  to  Halt- 
whistle.” — Hcdtwhistle  News,  November,  1894. 


N.B.— Prof.  Taylor  may  be  consulted  daily,  at  the 
Phrenological  Institute,  Skipton  Street,  Morecambe,  from 
Easter  to  the  31st  of  October  yearly.  Consultations  during 
the  Winter  months  by  appointment. 


